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A NEW PICTURE OF PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS CABINET 


This photograph, made outside of the White House executive offices, is the first picture of the complete 
Cabinet made out of doors. Summer lingers a little longer at the Capital than it does further north,— 
hence the prevalence of light attire. 

On President _Wilson’s right is Secretary of State Lansing; on his left are Secretary McAdoo, of the 
Treasury, and Secretary Burleson, of the Post Office. Immediately behind Mr, Lansing are Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield (left) and Secretary of Agriculture Houston (right). In the rear row (reading from 
left to right) are Navy Secretary Daniels, Labor Secretary Wilson, War Secretary Baker, Attorney-General 
Gregory, and Secretary of the Interior Lane. ; ° 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


President Wilson’s reply to Pope 
Benedict’s proposals for peace 
was made public at about the 
time the September number of this periodical 
was reaching its readers. Our extended dis- 
cussion of the Pope’s appeal, as presented 
last month, stands unmodified for what we 
believe to be the real sentiment of the United 
States; and it is in full accord with the views 
that President Wilson had expressed on ear- 
lier occasions, while equally in keeping with 
what he has now said in his reply to the 
Pope. We are told that all Germany is 
highly indignant at President Wilson for his 
attack upon the German Government and its 
policies, as not expressing properly the will 
and the character of the German people. The 
German press says that. Wilson should mind 
his own business and not meddle in German 
politics. Outside interference in family quar- 
rels is usually resented by every faction en- 
gaged- in the family fight. And when such 
family differences have to do purely and 
strictly with domestic concerns, it is generally 
well for outsiders to keep aloof. It happens, 
however, that the political situation in Ger- 
many is not merely one that victimizes the 
masses of the German people, but it is one 
that has brought fearful calamities upon the 
entire world. If the German people had 
been in control of the German Government, 
and had been able to shape its policies, the 
present war could not have occurred. For 
this reason, we are strictly minding our own 
business when we concern ourselves about 
autocracy in Germany. 


Wilson and 
German 
Politics 


wg It is now nearly a month since 
n . 7? . 
irresponsible President Wilson gave his an- 
overnment” swer to the Pope. Many state- 
ments of a sufficiently authentic character 
have been made to the éffect that President 
Wilson’s answer is acceptable to Great Brit- 


ain and France. The answers of Germany 
and Austria appeared on September 22. They 
evaded the Belgian question, and were too 
general for practical purposes, though show- 
ing a hopeful trend of sentiment. President 
Wilson’s answer had gone far to clarify the 
situation. It had expressed the best senti- 
ment and judgment of the peace-loving, dem- 
ocratic peoples of the world, whether belli- 
gerent or neutral. The Pope had proposed, 
in a general way, the return to the status 
that had existed before the war, with an un- 
derstanding that there should be adopted dis- 
armament by land, freedom by sea, arbitra- 
tion of disputes, and settlement of particular 
questions by negotiation. President Wilson 
declared that before these things could be 
done Germany must have a government rep- 
resentative of the German nation; because 
the present governing group in Germany held 
tenure through arbitrary use of power, and 
could not be trusted to make peace agree- 
ments with a group of nations having pure 
motives and having no sinister designs. Let 
us quote exactly what President Wilson said, 
and then let us proceed to discuss’ the ques- 
tion whether he was justified by the facts, 
and whether if true it was well to “rub it in” 
on the German people at a moment when 
they were trying to achieve political reform. 


ma The part of President Wilson’s 
President's . anSWer that relates to the Ger- 
ndictment man Government is as follows: 


The object of this war is to deliver the free 
peoples of the world from the menace and the 
actual power of a vast military establishment 
controlled by an irresponsible government which, 
having secretly planned to dominate the world, 
proceeded to carry the plan out without regard 
either to the sacred obligations of treaty or the 
long established practices and long cherished 
principles of international action and honor; 
which chose its own time for the war; delivered 
its blow fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no 
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barrier either of law or of mercy; swept a whole 
continent within’ the tide of blood—not the blood 
of soldiers only but the blood of innocent women 
and children; also of the helpless poor; and now 
stands balked but .not defeated, the enemy of 
four-fifths of the world. 

This power is not the German people. It is the 
ruthless mas‘er of the German people. 

It is no business of ours how that great people 
came under its control or submitted -with tem- 
porary zest to the domination of its purpose, but 
it is our business to see to it that the history of 
the rest of the world is no longer left to its 
handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace 
upon the plan proposed by his Holiness the Pope 
would, so far-as we can see, involve a recupera- 
tion of its strength and a renewal of its policy; 
would make it necessary to create a permanent 
hostile combination of nations against the German 
people, who are its instruments, and would result 
in abandoning the new born Russia to the in- 
trigue, the manifold subtle interference and. the 
certain counter revolution which would — be 


attempted by all the malign influences to which 
the German Government has of late accustomed 
the world. Can peace be based upon a restitution 
of its power or upon any word of honor it could 
pledge in a treaty of settlement and accommoda- 
tion? 





This is plain, hard talk in sen- 
tences that will go down 
through the ages as one of the 
most unsparing indictments ever made under 
similar circumstances by the head of one 
great government in respect to the nature 
and character of the government of another 
great contemporary power. It is not suave 
or diplomatic, or in any way ambiguous. It 
strikes as directly at the moral character of 
the German Government as Gladstone 
struck at the government of the Sultan of 
Turkey in the time of the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties more than forty years ago. But Glad- 
stone was then out of power, and his speeches 
were not state papers. He was attacking his 
own government for being on good terms 
with the diabolical government of the Turk- 
ish Empire. President Wilson raises two 
questions, as our readers will at once per- 
ceive. One of these has to do with the in- 
ternational conduct of the German Govern- 
ment, and the other has to do with its ruth- 
less mastery of the German people at home. 


Two 
Main 
Questions 


In respect to Germany’s interna- 
tional conduct, the facts of his- 
tory will speak for themselves. 
Having adopted the view that might makes 
right, and that Germany was entitled to any- 
thing in the world that she could grasp and 
hold, the German autocracy proceeded to 
make ready for Germany’s future of expan- 


(1) German 
World 
Policies 
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sion and domination. We have repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that the imperial poli- 
cies of Germany’s rivals have in many in- 
stances been pursued by indefensible meth- 
ods. But British imperialism, whatever its 
mistakes or its misdeeds, is always subject 
to the redeeming and chastening power of 
the British democracy. If the British jin- 
goes took the Boer republics, let it be remem- 
bered that the British liberals, by way of 
restitution, gave back those republics to the 
Boers and gave them the whole of South 
Africa to boot. The policies for German 
imperial aggrandizement as worked out by 
the Kaiser and the military, naval, and com- 
mercial magnates who form the ruling auto- 
cratic clique, have been very different from 
those that characterize the British Empire 
during a corresponding period of time. Great 
Britain has not, in fact, been a menace to 
liberty whether within British realms or in 
other countries. No small state in Europe 
has had any reason to be afraid of Great 
Britain or of France. 


Not only, moreover, have the 
aims of the German autocracy 
been a menace to the world, but 
Germany’s methods in her conduct of this 
war, and in her relations to other peoples, 
have fully deserved President Wilson’s un-° 


German 
Methods in 
War 


sparing denunciation. He was not, in this 
answer to the Pope, dwelling upon matters 
of detail. Otherwise he might have laid 
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the Armenian massacres at Germany’s door. 
It was Germany’s assault upon Belgium that 
overcame the reluctance of the British lib- 
erals to enter the war. It was the resump- 
tion of submarine atrocities on a great scale 
that turned the tide of sentiment in this 
country and forced -a declaration of war 
from a pacifist Administration and a pacifist 
Democratic Congress. The intrigues and 
unworthy deeds of German diplomacy in 
neutral countries have continued to form a 
part of this general program of heinous mis- 
conduct that has made Germany’s war meth- 
ods increasingly abhorrent to the public 
opinion of all mankind. 


oe ,. We hold, therefore, that there 
ermany’s ji 
Home _—can be no satisfactory defense of 
Situation the war aims of the German 
Government, while much less can there be 
any defense of its war methods. Its inter- 
national position has become that of an out- 
law. But is it also true that in its aims and 
in its conduct the German Government has 
faithfully represented the collective ambi- 
tions and the typical moral qualities of the 
German nation? It is with much regret 
that we find a strong tendency in England, 
in the United States, and in some other 
countries, to attribute to Germans fer se all 


- the evil characteristics that: have been ex- 


hibited in German militarism. It is true 
that during the past month there has been a 
great official effort put forth in Germany, 
through control of the press and in other 
ways, to make it appear that the German 
people are devoted to their autocratic mas- 
ters and that Germany, with one accord, re- 
sents President Wilson’s strictures. No one 
will deny that the German people, having 
been dragged into war, desire to win a vic- 
tory that may give them back something in 
return for all that they have sacrificed. 
Their military power is real, and it has been 
exerted under superior leadership. ‘They 
do not wish at this critical juncture to ex- 
hibit to their enemies any paralyzing or 
chaotic divisions of political opinion. They 
have seen Russia prostrate through revolu- 
tion and dissension; and doubtless they have 
a great fear lest Germany might suffer irre- 
parable harm if at this moment the German 
people should arise and repudiate their gov- 
ernment. Three questions, then, must oc- 
cur to the keen American mind in respect to 
this German situation. ‘First, is it really and 
literally true, as President Wilson seems to 
allege, that German government and policy 
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IT’s OPEN, BUT AUTOCRACY WILL FIRST HAVE TO 
CLIMB DOWN 
From the Traveler (Boston) 


do not rest upon any true basis of demo- 
cratic opinion or democratic political power? 
Second, are the German people, like those 
of other nations, eager for self-government, 
and are the present tides of reform moving 
deeply and strongly? And, third, is that 
which the German press calls “Professor 
Wilson’s hypocritical meddling in German 
politics,” likely to hamper the liberals more 
than it helps them? , 


Let us take up the first question. 
Germans President Wilson says that the 


Are the 


United? ° 
ei German Government is not re- 


sponsible or representative. Many angry 
voices from Germany deny the President’s 
allegation. They say that the German 
Government represents the sentiment and 
spirit of the German nation, regardless of 
the political system or the electoral ma- 
chinery. Furthermore, many individual pub- 
licists and newspapers in Germany are de- 
claring that the governing machinery itself 
is already as democratic in its control as that 
of the United States or England or France. 
Now it is conceivable that a pure autocracy 
might so teach and inspire a nation as to 
represent it faithfully. It is possible that 
false views and doctrines may have been so 
insidiously preached in Germany as to have 
impaired the moral sense of the nation and 
to have blinded the people to their own true 
welfare. The German censorship has been 



































































DROWNED OUT 


(Military success again threatens to defeat political 
reform in Germany) 


From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


rigid; the German people have been de- 
ceived ; hatred has been taught as a religion; 
a. fanaticism begotten of fear has made the 
German people think that they are fighting 
a defensive war for their own existence. 
Under such circumstances they are not crit- 
ical of means and methods. They are easily 
made to think that the end justifies’ the 
means. They slavishly follow the leader who 
gives momentary victories and promises per- 
manent success. As things now are, therefore, 
the German critics of President Wilson may 
be right in saying that the country stands 
solidly behind its rulers, is identified with 
its Government, and is not conscious of be- 
ing mastered by a ruthless autocracy whose 
policies are robbing the German people of 
the safe and honorable place that they might 
easily occupy in the world at large. 


But the German critics are 
blinded by their own passions 
when they tell us that Germany 
already has a mechanism of government that 
gives the people ample power, and that the 
Germans are self-guided and self-ruled, and 
are not subject to autocratic control. And 
we should make sure that their assertions do 
not mislead us or cause us to doubt our 
previous opinions to the contrary. We ad- 
vise our readers to study carefully an article 
in this number of the Review (see page 
397), entitled “Elections and Democracy in 
Prussia.” The author, Mr. Frary, belongs 
to the historical faculty of Yale University. 


Their 
Election 
System 
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He presents facts and figures to show how 
completely the present electoral system puts 
the government of Prussia (and thereby that 
of Germany as a whole) in the hands of a 
small ruling group controlled by the German 
Emperor: We have repeatedly called atten- 
tion-in our editorial pages to the three-class 
voting system, under which less than 20 per 
cent. of the citizens have two-thirds of the 
electoral power, the great mass of the people 


“being scarcely able to obtain representation 


in the Prussian parliament. With the 
American system of universal franchise and 
secret ballot, the Social Democrats would 
long ago have been in complete control of 
the governments of Prussia and Germany. 


These Social Democrats are not 
Socialists in the Russian sense, 
but are democrats in the Eng- 
lish and American sense, which means that 
they are working for popular government 
on the principle of equality. German autoc- 
racy has prevented domestic political reform 
by foreign policies that have furnished the 
excuse for aggressive militarism. The mili- 


Defrauded 
Democracy 








A GERMAN WAR LOAN CARTOON 


(How Germany looks now, and how it would look 
after invasion) 


From Simplicissimus (Munich) 
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tary régime has meant the development of 
a great body of permanent officers under the 
control of the Emperor and his ruling group. 
This military power has been used at home 
to prevent democratic progress. The sys- 
tem is not only as bad as Mr. Frary proves 
it to be, but it is even worse, because the 
bodies now elected by an unpopular system 
have no control over the executive or ad- 
ministrative decisions and policies of the 
government. The great majority in Ger- 
many is democratic, and it is defrauded of 
power by the most autocratic system in the 
world. Why deny so obvious a fact? 


Pa If the war were safely over and 
Reform the German people felt that 
sai they could afford to take up the 

fight for political reform, it is likely enough 
that democracy would make itself heard. 
The Emperor has already announced that 
he will favor the principle of equal suffrage 
in Prussia, after the war. And it has been 
further understood that this principle is to 
apply to the next election of members of 
the Landtag, the lower house of the Prus- 
sian parliament. ‘The Reichstag is elected 
on a system of equal suffrage, but there is 
great inequality in the distribution of seats. 
The Reichstag has financial power, but does 
not shape the policies which the German peo- 
ple are asked to support with their money. 
There is a real movement for giving ‘the 
Reichstag some responsibility for the govern- 
ment. The new Chancellor is consulting 
Reichstag. committees with some show of 


deference. Sooner or later it is likely enough 


that Germany may become “democratized.” 
But the present movement does not seem to 
be advancing rapidly in the face of war con- 
ditions. Military autocracy in war time has 
a greater practical efficiency than social de-, 
mocracy, or what is known as parliamentary 
responsibility. Apparently, then, German 
political reform is not making sensational 
strides. Can pretended unity be kept up? 


German liberals are asserting 
that President Wilson has helped 
the reactionaries and hurt the 
reformers by making it appear that criticism 
of the Government is a form of aid ren- 
dered to the enemy. ‘This does not seem 
very. credible or important. These are times 
for blunt truth rather than for polite eva- 
sion. If the German people are willing to 
assume responsibility for their own affairs, 
and to take their place in the world with 


Effect of 
Wilson’s 
Plain Words 

















BARON VON KUEHLMANN 


(Who has succeeded Herr Zimmermann as Germany’s 
Foreign Minister, and who finds his position no en- 
viable one in these trying times) 


other people who have had enough of war 
and are willing to live on equal terms with 
their neighbors, they may read President 
Wilson’s remarks and see how things look to 
the American people. Germans ought to be 
ashamed of having succumbed to the mastery 
of the elements that have brought such dis- 
aster upon the German people and such dis- 
grace to the German name. ‘They must not 
think that we are not fully aware of the 
great struggle the Social Democrats were 
making a few years ago to save Germany 
from the very thing that has happened. Ger- 
man domination in the world by force is not 
going to be tolerated. The people of the 
United States hate war, and they do not 
hate the German people. Americans do not 
wish to see any more German boys killed, 
nor do they desire any further desolation or 
bereavement in German homes. ‘They call 
upon the German people to act responsibly. 
American opinion about Germany is worth 
considering. In no other country could the 
plain German people hope to find so many 
friends. 








344 
This is not the war of the Ger- 
A Word to ° 
_ the'German man people, but of the Prussian 
People autocracy. Let the German 


people set up a government of their own, and 
then let that government either fight or make 
peace. A revolutionary movement in Ger- 
many would probably be the most whole- 
some thing in modern history, although there 
is no present sign of it. As the war goes 
into the winter, military operations will 
probably be much diminished. But war 
preparation in America and elsewhere will 
be pushed through the winter with unre- 
mitting zeal. The German people have been 
promised by their rulers a favorable peace 
before the approaching Christmas. When, 
hewever, the German people find that their 
rulers have deceived them, would it not be 
well for them to devote a winter to political 
reform at home, with the growing certainty 
that peace can come by that path if by no 
other? Since Germany’s Social Democrats 


have also been disappointed in the hope that - 


Stockholm conferences would unite the “pro- 
letariat” of all nations in an irresistible de- 
mand for peace, why can they not see that 
their chief duty lies at home, and that the 
supreme salvation of Germany and of Eu- 
rope calls for a democratic control of the 
German Government and its policies? 


If President Wilson’s answer to 
the Pope has some drastic com- 
ments upon the German Gov- 
ernment and some plain advice to the Ger- 
man people, it is of the highest consequence 
to know that it also proceeds to deal faith- 
fully with the programs of Germany’s allied 
enemies. It is less than a year since the 
governments of Great Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy, after great pains to confer 
with one another, united in a statement to 
President Wilson (who was then trying to 
act as a mediator), declaring their aims and 
objects in pressing the war. ‘They set forth 
an elaborate scheme of conquest, involving 
—besides indemnities and restitutions—some 
mutilation of Germany, the utter dismem- 
berment of Austria-Hungary, the reducing 
of Bulgaria to its lowest terms, and the dis- 
appearance of Turkey from the map. Not 
content with a program which involved im- 
ortant territorial gains for every member 
of the Allied group, these Powers had also 
entered into treaties for the exclusion of 
Germany and her allies from participation 
in the benefits of world commerce for a pe- 
riod of years after the war. Since that time 


Settin 
. Our Allies 
Right 


‘in his war message of last April. 
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the Czar’s autocratic government, which was 
largely responsible for shaping this unfor- 
tunate program, has disappeared from the 
scene. ‘There has arisen a new Russia that 
repudiates the program of conquests and 
spoils. Furthermore, America has entered 
the war with no object of seizing the ter- 
ritories or colonial possessions of any other 
country. Presiderit Wilson’s answer to the 
Pope sets the purposes of the United States 
in the same clear light as he placed them 
Further 
than that, however, he throws to the winds 
the last shreds of the program of the Allies 
as set forth in their answer to his inquiries 
of last December. ‘The following passages 
from his answer to the Pope were clear 
enough, and there was no need for him to 
particularize further: 


They. believe that peace should rest upon the 
rights of peoples, not the rights of governments 
—the rights of peoples great or small, weak or 
powerful—their equal rights to freedom and se- 
curity and self-government and to a participation 
upon fair terms in the economic opportunities 
of the world—the German people of course, in- 
cluded, if they will accept equality and not seek 
domination. ate 

Punitive damages, the dismemberment of em- 
pires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive 
economic leagues, we deem inexpedient and in 
the end worse than futile, no proper basis for a 
peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring 
peace. That must be based upon justice and fair- 
ness and the common rights of mankind. 


It is obvious enough that the 
changed attitude of Russia and 
the high ground taken by the 
American Government have clarified the mo- 
tives of the Allies and enabled them to re- 
vise their purposes and objects. Great Britain 
has permitted it to be known that she ap- 
proves of President Wilson’s answer. This 


Accepted 
Doctrines 


“means that our British friends are willing to 


do the right thing, and that they mean to 
lay a restraining hand upon old John Bull 
in his acquisitive mood. Everybody honors 
John Bull in his better nature, and trusts 
him when he accepts a mandate to do an 
unselfish thing for the general welfare. He 
will go very far; perhaps too far, in opening 
doors to Germany if only our former Ger- 
man friends will exercise a proper control 
over their own household. Russia as a men- 
ace to her neighbors, whether to Germany, 
to Austria, to Turkey, to China, or to Japan, 
is a bogey of the past. Russia of the present 
is self-absorbed and comparatively helpless. 
Russia of the future will be friendly, seek- 
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ing to play a great part in the cause of hu- 
man liberty and progress. Now is the op- 
portune time, therefore, for Germany to find 
a new spirit, and for the other empires to 
lay aside the motive of selfish aggrandize- 
ment and to believe in the value of good will 
and harmony. 


Although nobody can ever pre- 
dict for a new French ministry 
a long career or a lucky one, the 
frequent cabinet changes in France must not 
be regarded as evidence that the republic 
itself is unstable or that the French political 
system is frivolous or fickle. Certainly it 
would be better if cabinet crises were some- 
what less frequent. But the French admin- 
istrative system, as centralized in the perma- 
nent public services, is solid and capable. 
The Presidency is influential, though not 
dominant. The chambers constitute a pa- 
triotic parliament resting upon a free system 
of elections. Previous to this latest change 
the veteran statesman, M. Ribot, had been 
Prime Minister for six months, while his 
predecessor, Briand, had ruled France and 
carried on the war as Prime Minister from 
October, 1915, to March, 1917. Professor 
Painlevé, who has now become Prime Min- 
ister, had earlier been Minister of Educa- 
tion, and under Ribot had been Minister of 
War. He is a man in the middle fifties, 
famous as a professor of mathematics and 
science, a member of learned societies, known 
in.many. countries as a French scholar. He 
is 2 most worthy representative of the French 
people, and. his elevation to the chief execu- 
tive post in France must be agreeable to 
Americans in general. 


France 
Ruled bya 
Professor 


The experienced statesmanship 
of M. Ribot is not lost to the 
new cabinet, for this distin- 
guished financier and publicist remains as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is regretted 
that M. Albert Thomas, the Socialist Deputy 
who had been so energetic and valuable as 
Minister of Munitions, should have de- 
clined to take a place in the new cabinet. 
The Socialists in France had not been in 
sympathy with M. Ribot, and their official 
group decided not to be represented in the 
Painlevé ministry if Ribot should be retained. 
M. Thomas had favored sending French 
Socialists to Stockholm to protect the Rus- 
sian Socialists against German _ influence. 
Ribot had refused to give passports to the 
French Socialists. Ribot also, up to the 
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PROF. PAUL PAINLEVE, THE NEW PRIME MINISTER 


(The picture shows him standing in a corner of his 
study in Paris) 


last, had been uncompromising in his declara- 
tions that France must win back Alsace- 
Lorraine by force, and he had repudiated 
the idea advanced by some of the German 
Socialists that the wishes of the inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine should be ascertained by 
a fairly conducted plebiscite. Furthermore, 
the French Socialists feel that there should 
be more of youth and vigor in the new 
cabinet, a larger infusion of practical leaders 
in the world of business and labor. Never- 
theless, the Painlevé ministry seems to prom- 
ise well, and its spirit is excellent. As Min- 
ister of War, Professor Painlevé had been 
credited with giving General Petain the su- 
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preme command in the field and with making 
General Foch the head of the reorganized 
general staff. These two generals seem to 
be the best men who have survived through 
the testing processes of more than three years 
of terrific warfare. 


On September 18 the new Pre- 
mier made his formal declara- 
tion on behalf of the ministry 
in the Chamber of Deputies. It was an ex- 
cellent plea for unity and for the moral sup- 
port of the war in its remaining stages. 
The war aims of France, the Premier de- 
clared, are “neither for conquest nor out of 
vengeance. France pursues this war to de- 
fend its liberty, its independence, and at the 
same time the liberty and independence of 
the civilized world.” As specific objects, he 
mentioned : 


France’s 
War Aims 


the disannexation of Alsace-Lorraine, reparation 
for the ruin caused by the enemy, and the con- 
clusion of a peace that will not be a peace of 
constrained violence comprising within itself 
germs of wars to come, but a peace that is a 
just peace, in which there are efficacious guar- 
antees to protect the society of nations against 
all aggressions from one among them. As 
Jong as these aims are not accomplished, France 
will continue to fight. Certainly to prolong the 
war a day too long would be to commit the 
greatest crime in history, but to interrupt it a 
day too soon would be to deliver France into 
the most degrading servitude. 


The entire address was commendable in 
tone and spirit, and reasonable in its argu- 
ments and statements. 


Professor Painlevé’s use of the 
word “disannexation” has caused 
much comment. Merely to 
continue the war for the conquest and re- 
covery of Alsace-Lorraine by sheer force 
might prove to be what the Premier calls 
“the greatest crime in history.” But “dis- 
annexation” seems to have a different mean- 
ing. It detaches Alsace-Lorraine, undoes the 
brutal German annexation of 1871, and 
opens the question for a final solution that 
shall be accepted in good faith by both 
France and Germany, as well as by the in- 
habitants of the provinces concerned, while 
having also the guarantee of the entire civ- 
ilized world. ‘The future must not be 
plagued by the continuance of this feud over 
Alsace-Lorraine. | Germany’s assumption 
that the forcible annexation of 1871 is not 
to be questioned is absurd. On the other 
hand, the assumption of many Frenchmen 


What of 
“Disannex- 
ation’’? 
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that peace is impossible unless Alsace-Lor- 
raine is restored to France without question, 
cannot be admitted. There is a considerable 
sentiment in Germany in favor of leaving 
the question to the vote of the inhabitants of 
the two provinces. The local feeling, in- 
deed, is entitled to consideration, but it can- 
not be regardéd as paramount to the interna- 
tional aspects of the question. ‘The people 
of Alsace-Lorraine, if given entire liberty as 
to schools and language, would be reasonably 
comfortable either way, while particular 
families could migrate if they preferred to 
be under one national jurisdiction rather 
than the other. The important thing for all 
concerned is a permanent settlement. At the 
end of this war there must be no fortifica- 
tions on the line between France and Ger- 
many; and the question of the border prov- 
inces and the future of the river Rhine must 
be settled as firmly as is the independence 
of Switzerland. If French intelligence is 
not blinded by passion, it will be seen that 
this permanent basis of peace is what France 
is really fighting for. The people of the 
United States are not throwing their re- 
sources into a war to change the map of Eu- 
rope, but into a war to rid the world of the 
unbearable menace of European military ag- 
gressiveness. 


lit aati If peace can be made on the basis 
Danger of French of an end to this militarism, 
there is no danger of its coming 
a day teo soon. Now that American mili- 
tary power begins to loom in the background, 
France and Great Britain are not going to 
collapse, no matter how complete may be 
Russia’s failure to give further help. The 
chief danger lies in the lack of complete ac- 
cord among the enemies of Germany. Closer 
codperation would bring peace much nearer 
and save many lives. As we have shown 
repeatedly, the Germans are engaged in war- 
making, while the Allies are engaged in 
fighting. The soldiers of France, Great 
Britain, and Italy are superb. They are 
greatly superior to the intelligence that di- 
rects them from the war offices. Viewing 
the matter in a three-years ‘perspective, this 
lack of higher intelligence and of unified 
effort has at times almost destroyed the Al- 
lies. Their immense superiority in man- 
power and in industrial resources has kept 
them going, however, in spite of inferior 
military and political intelligence at the head 
of affairs. They will not now lose the war. 
though Germany may not be “crushed.” 
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If the war had ended a year ago, 
when the United States had not 
even the beginnings of prepara- 
tion for national defense, we should have 
been in an unfortunate position and probably 
in real danger. The party in power at Wash- 
ington could not understand the need of uni- 
versal training and service that America 
faced when the European war broke out. We 
are now beginning to train a large standing 
army, and are creating a system which will 
make readily possible that program of uni- 
versal training and service which still awaits 
adoption. . We have begun to make war 
supplies in quantity, and within a few 
months we can meet almost any emergency 
requiring an attitude of national self-de- 
fense. It was indeed true last year that if 
Europe made a “negotiated peace,” even one 
on the basis of the status quo as proposed by 
the Pope, this country might have been in 
danger of having to face alone an uneven 
struggle with one of the European powers. 
This was because Congress absolutely re- 
fused to make any military preparation 
worth mentioning. But there is no longer 
any serious danger. Peace will not be made 
on any basis that would expose the United 
States to the menace of invasion. 


America’s 
Future 
Secure 


Nobody’s guess regarding the 


nl hea duration of the war has behind 


Will It All 

End?” 
The Teutonic peoples are still talking of 
peace before the beginning of the year 1918. 
The French and English are hoping for it 
in the autumn of 1918, just a year hence. 
The more sober-minded onlookers are not 
optimistic enough to feel any confidence 
whatever, and see no signs of an approaching 
end of the war. The Allied leaders have no 
formula except that of attrition, although 
they continue to talk somewhat of starving 
Germany out, even as they were talking 
three years ago. The greatest mistake of 
the war was England’s original embargo, de- 
nying neutral rights on the plea that the 
ar could be ended by-keeping food from 
Germany. If the neutrals had asserted their 
rights with vigor, and shown England her 
errors, the German submarine policy could 
not have been entered upon and the war 
would have been ended before this time with 
Germany baffled in all of her essential aims. 
But history was not to be made that way; 
and now it must be worked out upon the 
lines laid down. Much will depend upon 
the things that may be done during the win- 


it any conclusive information. © 
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ter months having a bearing upon the situa- 
tion as it will appear next May. Instead, 
therefore, of now making predictions about 
the duration of the war, we may merely sug- 
gest that those friends and neighbors who 
have different opinions might find it inter- 
esting to write down their present views and 
put them in sealed envelopes to be opened on 
May 1, 1918. 


It is possible that before next 
May, for instance, there may be 
great changes in German politics 
and government—changes in the direction of 
liberalism and democracy. In spite of the 
war and the interruption of intercourse, there 
are some very real discussions going on in 
Europe. Belgium’s freedom and restoration 
must be conceded. The future status of 
Poland will probably become more clear by 
next spring. Germany and Austria have de- 
clared a Polish kingdom and created a re- 
gency, leaving the King to be selected at a 
later date. The Poles seem rather favorable 
to this plan, but desire a position for their 
country that may have the sanction of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia. The Russians are 
facing internal problems of a crucial kind. 
But they cannot solve these problems until 
Europe is at peace. If, therefore, Russia is 
co accept even moderately sane and reason- 
able councils, she will welcome the snows and 
frosts that must end this year’s fighting in 
the immediate future, and will spend the 
winter reorganizing her army and preparing 
to do a considerable part of next summer’s 
fighting. She can thus join in an honorable 
peace and proceed with her great national 
undertakings. 


What May 
Happen 
Before May 


Readers must remember that the 
sensational news from Russia is 
not complete or symmetrical. It 
becomes necessary to know who for the time 
being ‘is controlling the censorship at Petro- 
grad, if one is to make an estimate of the re- 
liability of the dispatches. Mr. Simonds, in 
his admirable war article in the present num- 
ber of the REviEw, discusses the Russian situ- 
ation from the military standpoint with 
sources of information that are superior. to 
those of most American observers. He feels 
that we must not count much upon Russia’s 
further participation in the war. It is too 
soon to pronounce in a final way upon the 
attempt last month of General Korniloff to 
make himself military dictator of Russia. 
Some American newspapers, evidently fol: 
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Russia 
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MR, TERESTCHEN KO, RUSSIA’S YOUTHFUL MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


lowing the lead of the British, supported 
Korniloff’s movement at first, believing that 


it was the only way out of chaos. But the 
American official view showed continued 
faith in Kerensky. ‘The members of the re- 
cent Root commission to Russia seemed to 
support this optimism. ‘They were justified 
by the prompt collapse of the Korniloff re- 
bellion and the general rallying in Russia to 
the support of the provisional government. 
The formal proclamation of a Russian Re- 
public, by the Kerensky ministry, on Sep- 
tember 15, had no legal or constitutional 
aspect, but seems to have indicated the ad- 
herence of all the present leaders to the view 
that the republican form of government 
should be, and would be, adopted by the con- 
stituent assembly that is to meet at some time 
in the future. 


ee If the news could be trusted, 
Surviving Her there seemed good reason to 

Ordeal think that Russia was living 
down some of her most dangerous emergen- 
cies. Thus it was reported that Finland 
would defer until after the war her demand 
for complete separation. It is undoubtedly 
the duty of the Finns at this time to help 
Russia find stability, and also to help in the 


defense against Germany. The same things 
may be said of the problems of the Ukraine. 
No portions of the Russian Empire are now 
being oppressed, and all portions ought to 
help Kerensky and the central government in 
keeping Russia’s pledges to France, England, 
and America. If Russia writes loyal and 
faithful chapters of history during the next 
six months, her people will be proud of the 
record for centuries to come. Russia is so 
vast, and systems of communication and 
transportation are so little developed, that co- 
herence is just now the foremost difficulty, 
as it is also the prime necessity. If Russia 
weathers her political storms during the win- 
ter months, peace will seem much nearer 
when the revised estimates are made next 
May. 


There has been a desire to credit 
General Korniloff with worthy 
aims and purposes, but with im- 
proper methods. He is known as a man of 
iron, of unquestioned patriotism, who be- 
came convinced that the salvation of the 
new republic lay in combating disorder and 
anarchy with a military dictatorship. While 
commander at Petrograd, after the revolu- 
tion of last March, he had found it impos- 
sible to work with the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. He chose to 
go to the front, and his success in Galicia 
astonished the world. When Brusiloff quit, 
General Korniloff was made commander-in- 
chief. On September 10 he charged the 
Kerensky government with becoming domi- 
nated by. German influences, announced that 
he was supported by all the Russian higher 
commanders, and demanded supreme civil 
and military authority. He marched his 
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armies toward Petrograd—at the very mo- 
ment when regiments nearer the fighting line 
were in demoralized retreat. Premier Ker- 
ensky stood firm, however, and the rebellion 
failed to gain the soldiers’ support. Within 
four days Korniloff and a dozen other gen- 
erals had been arrested. Several committed 
suicide. General Alexieff now serves as 
Chief of Staff, and from all along the front 
there come reports of revived spirits, stif- 
fening resistance, and even attempts at of- 
fensives. The Germans had meanwhile 
seized the opportunity to gain an easy vic- 
tory, and had forced the Russians to with- 
draw from Riga, the great seaport on the 
Baltic. Earlier in the war this would have 
meant a threatened advance toward Petro- 
grad; but German military moves on a large 
scale are no longer predicted, even in Berlin, 
and the approach of winter renders the Rus- 
sian capital secure. Thus Russia has more to 
fear from internal foes than from the Teu- 
tonic armies, during the coming winter. 


Next May, furthermore, will 
bring us better data for estimat- 
ing the trend of those economic 
conditions that must bear vitally upon the 
question of the duration of the war. The 


Economie 
Pressure 
Needed 


British attempt, in the first two years of 
the war, to cut Germany off from food sup- 
plies and from such vital needs as cotton, 
rubber, copper, and petroleum, was not suc- 


cessful in its objects. For one thing, the at- 
tempt began too soon. Germany being am- 
ply forewarned, the danger was averted. 
Food problems remain difficult, but Ger- 
many. is not starving. Enormous quantities 
of supplies of all kinds have filtered through 
neutral countries into Germany, where many 
articles originating in England and America 
are still in common use.. Germany is ob- 
taining immense quantities of petroleum 
products from Rumania. She has used mil- 
lions of prisoners of war to help produce 
food crops, and has managed to obtain sup- 
plementary food supplies from the Scandi- 
navian countries, Holland, Switzerland, oc- 
cupied areas of Russia, and various sources 
tributary to the Turkish Empire. Now that 
the United States is in the war, it becomes 
the duty of our Government to see that no 
materials of commerce originating in Amer- 
ica shall either directly or indirectly aid the 
enemy if any policy of ours can prevent it. 
It may prove to be the case that we can thus 
contribute something of decisive value to- 
wards shortening the war. 
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We commented last month upon 
the embargo power that Con- 
gress had conferred upon the 
President, and urged the vigorous and un- 
qualified use of this discretion. Various 
facts came to light last month which justi- 
fied a stern policy in respect to further 
trading with neutrals. For a number of 
weeks past, the presence of a long line of 
Dutch steamers—perhaps fifty of them—ly- 
ing in the Hudson River and stretching as 
far north as Yonkers, has been visible evi- 
dence of our Government’s new attitude. 
These ships are loaded with wheat, but not 
allowed to sail. If the reader will turn to 
page 424 of this magazine, he will find a.sta- 
tistical article showing how enormously Hol- 
land has been trading with Germany in the 
matter of food supplies. It is true that. Hol- 
land has a perfect right to sell food across the 
border into Germany. It is not, however, 
her duty to carry on that trade. It is equally 
true that the United States has a perfect 
right to refuse to allow a single pound of . 
American food supplies of any kind to go to 
Holland. But further than that, it is the 
bounden duty of the United States to see 
that these cargoes of wheat are either sent 
for Belgian relief, sold to England, France, 
and Italy, or used in this country where 
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AMERICAN RATIONING OF HOLLAND 
Uncre Sam: “I don’t mean any ill against you, 
dear, but I think I must . ou on a sort of black jist. % 
Hotranp: “And that will be a black spot on your- 
self, Uncle Sam!” 
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bread is now selling at double prices. The 
reason why Holland can afford to enter our 
market and pay unduly high prices for wheat 
and other food articles can be stated in a 
word. It is because Germany puts the 
money in the Dutch pocket by paying fancy 
and tempting prices for Dutch meat, eggs, 
butter, cheese, potatoes, sugar, and other sup- 
plies. In normal times Holland is an im- 
porter of food from Germany. In war time 
Holland grows rich by exporting food to 
Germany. If the Allies, including America, 
refuse to sell food to Holland, there will be 
less Dutch produce to sell to Germany. 


German business men have ob- 
tained a powerful footing in Hol- 
land, as they have also in Sweden 
and the other Scandinavian countries. ‘The 
representatives of these countries have been 
carrying on a campaign of urgent solicitation 
here in the United States. One would sup- 
pose from their attitude that good-natured 
old Uncle Sam was doing those countries 
some great wrong, and oppressing them 
shamefully, in exercising the power of regu- 
lating American exports. Yet their coun- 
tries are full of German firms engaged in the 
purchase of meat and other food supplies and 
shipping vast quantities to Germany. We 
are invited to put ourselves to great incon- 
venience, and also to prolong the war and 
sacrifice the lives of our sons, in order to 
permit Sweden and Holland, Norway and 
Denmark to continue the lucrative business 
of supplying Germany. ‘These countries 
have had far more reason to go into the war 
against Germany than has the United States. 
They must either become a part of the future 
German system, or else they must owe their 
future security and fréedom to the fight that 
France and England are making with the 
now indispensable assistance that we in the 
the United States are giving. The Swedes 
used to pretend that their pro-Germanism 
was due to their dread of Russian autocracy. 
But with Finland free and Russia a republic, 
Sweden has nothing more to fear in that 
quarter. Sweden’s true interests lie with the 
success of the cause of western Europe and 
America. She needs a thorough political 
house-cleaning ; and it will be fortunate if an 
American embargo hastens it. 


Neutral Agents 


an 
Their Demands 


Sweden’s complicity with Ger- 
many was further illustrated 
last month by the exposure 
of some very belittling diplomatic con- 
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duct on her part. Our State Depart- 
ment at Washington made public’ cer- 
tain dispatches from the German . Min- 
ister at Buenos Aires (Argentina) to the 
German Foreign Office at Berlin. These had 
been transmitted in cipher by the Swedish 
legation to the Swedish Foreign Office at 
Stockholm, where the messages were safely 
given to the German Minister for transmis- 
sion to Berlin. One of these messages, hav- 
ing to do with the recent discussion between 
Argentina and Germany over submarine at- 
tacks upon Argentine ships, suggested the 
plan of ‘sinking Argentine vessels without 
leaving any trace—that is to say, with the 
drowning of all on board, so that there might 
be no evidence to make future trouble. Soon 
after bringing out these dispatches—which 
our State Department had been able to ob- 
tain in some way not mentioned—a further 
sensation was produced by the publication at 
Washington of a letter to his home Govern- 
ment written by the German Minister in 
Mexico, and also transmitted through Swed- 
ish diplomatic channels. The principal im- 
portance of the Mexican letter lay in its clear 
revelation of the fact that Swedish diplomats 
were being systematically used for German 
war purposes in a manner wholly incom- 
patible with Swedish honor. Secretary Lan- 
sing quite wisely-contented himself with giv- 
ing publicity to these things, leaving the dip- 
lomatic world to wonder if there might not 
be other exposures yet to follow. Sweden’s 
complaint that Germany had taken advan- 
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CITIZENS OF BUENOS AIRES GATHERED IN FRONT OF PRESIDENT IRIGOYEN’S PALACE WHEN THE PRESIDENT 
LEFT TO ADDRESS CONGRESS ON THE SUBMARINE CONTROVERSY WITH GERMANY 


tage of her innocence has not been convin- 
cing, and the stain upon Sweden’s honor is 
not removed. Nothing will atone for such 
conduct except a complete political change at 
Stockholm. 


Meanwhile, the publication of 
the letters from Buenos Aires 
have had an excellent effect on 
public opinion in Argentina. That country 
had not shown as strong a disposition to join 
the United States, at least in sympathy, as 
had Brazil and several other South Ameri- 
can republics. This was the more to be re- 
gretted because one of the foremost reasons 
for the decision of the United States to en- 
ter the war was the belief that a victorious 
Germany would try to obtain undue control 
over South America, taking advantage of the 
relative weakness, in the military and naval 
sense, of a rich country like Argentina. 


Argentina 
Aroused 


Germans have great influence at 
Buenos Aires, and have been 
making large. profits during the 
war period in the operation of various: Ar- 
gentine enterprises, such as electric-lighting 


Pro-German 


Argentina 


works, street railroads, and so on. They 
have been using these profits in a pro-German 
propaganda, and in every way to the disad- 
vantage of the United States. They have 
been operating their electric-light plants and 
other establishments with coal imported from 
this country. If Italy and France had plenty 
of coal, they would be much nearer ending 
the war successfully. We ought to have no 
coal for German enemies in South America 
when our Allies in France are facing a win- 
ter without fuel. Argentina could so em- 
ploy her resources as greatly to help the 
righteous cause of the Pan-American repub- 
lics at this juncture. A salutary exercise of 
the embargo power at Washington might 
help to end the German propaganda in the 
La Plata country. Secretary Lansing’s rev- 
elations aroused the Argentines in a hopeful 
way. We cannot commend the rioting that 
destroyed German property in Buenos Aires, 
but we can highly commend the vote of the 
Argentine Senate, on September 19, when 
with only one opposing voice a resolution 
was carried for the breaking-off of diploma- 
tic relations with Germany. The resolution 
was expected to pass promptly in the lower 
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house, with little, if any, opposition. Presi- 
dent Irigoyen and his advisers, however, had 
been opposed to such action, and Argentina’s 
official attitude was still in doubt as these 
pages were closed for the press. It is be- 
lieved that the United States will no longer 
hesitate to regulate firmly all further com- 
merce, so that American ships and American 
coal, as well as American food, may com- 
pletely serve the great cause in which Amer- 
ica is enlisted. 


Germany has shown much ela- 
‘an the ; ° 
Submarine tion over the capture of Riga on 

win? the Baltic Sea, while the English 
and American critics have minimized it as 
of slight military advantage. What may be 
called the political and moral aspects are 
more impressive than the military. His- 
torically, Riga is one of the old German 
commercial towns of the Hanseatic League. 
It has to-day a much larger German than 
Russian population. The pan-German lead- 
ers would like to keep all that semi-German 
part of Russia that is now under German 
occupation. But Germany cannot hold any of 
her conquests unless she wins a general vic- 
tory. And it is now admitted that the defeat 
of France, Great Britain, and America must 
depend solely upon the further success of the 
German submarines. If merchant ships can 
be built to replace those that are sunk, and 
if the Allied and American navies can by 
various methods give increased protection to 
ships carrying food, coal, copper, and other 
supplies, it is plain enough that Germany 
cannot win the war. ‘Thus the shipbuilding 
program becomes one of the utmost impor- 
tance. What it means is stated in terms 
none too strong by Prof. J. Russell Smith, 
in a spirited article which he writes for the 
present number of the Review. Dr. Smith 
is an authority on shipping and commerce, 
and his urgent appeal should be heeded. 


In our American policy of war 
construction, it is the opinion 
of the ablest authorities that the 
aviation program is second in importance 
_only to that of the ships. Concerning the 
principles involved and the methods adopted 
for providing aircraft on a great scale, Mr. 
Waldemar Kaempffert, in an article which 
we entitle “The Wings of Victory,” de- 
scribes in this number (see page 386) the 
technical aspects of the immense industrial 
task of constructing many thousands of air- 
planes by standardized methods. In spite of 
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THE ARMY FLYER WHO BECOMES HEAD OF THE 
AVIATION SECTION 

(Brig.-Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois is probabl 


best re- 
membered as Lieutenant Foulois. As recently as last 
year he held only a Captain’s rank, in charge of the 
American army aviators in Mexico. He became a 
Major, and last month was nominated by the President 
as Brigadier-General in charge of the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps. He entered the army as a private, 
eighteen years ago) 


the dictum of some of our best military men 
that “the war is not to be won in the air,” 
it remains true that the winning of the war 
on the ground may well turn upon the aid 
that can be given by a superior aviation 
service. 


These observations bring us di- 
rectly to the question whether 
or not America has a practical 
war policy laid out in’ some well-propor- 
tioned way, with a view to effective results. 
We are entering upon expenditures much 
greater than those of any other of the coun- 
tries at war. Six months ago it was said 
plainly that we could not attempt to fight in 
the trenches of Europe, because all our en- 
ergies would be required in raising food for 
the Allies, building ships to carry the food, 
mining coal, iron, and copper, lending finan- 
cial credit, and manufacturing all sorts of 
war supplies. But the best-informed body of 
men in the country—namely, the Washing- 
ton correspondents—are now telling their 
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papers that it is the present purpose of the 
War Department and the Government to 
send 2,000,000 men to France. So far as we 
are aware, the President has said nothing 
either to Congress or the country upon this 
subject. England is fighting so near the bat- 
tle lines that the sound of the great guns can 
be heard.in London. ‘The war is immedi- 
ately at Britain’s door. It is quite as near 
in actual distance to great parts of the 
United Kingdom as it is to portions of 
France. But the war is six thousand miles 
away from very considerable portions of the 
United States. The Allies in Europe have 


already a’ much larger number of soldiers 


than have the Germans, with far greater re- 
serves of men. Common labor for the war 
fronts can readily be secured in unlimited 
amounts from China, India, and Africa. 
But ships, food, railroad supplies, copper, 
coal; steel, and many other essentials, must 
come from the United States or the Allied 
cause must collapse for lack of supplies. 


er We. cannot possibly send great 
Can We ~ armies to France, and keep those 
" armies reinforced and supplied 
with food and munitions, without curtailing 
our ability to send food and supplies to the 
English, French, Italians, and Russians. If 
instead of sending a great many men to 
France (as we have done already, where they 
are training, but not fighting) we had used 
the shipping to send coal and steel and other 
necessaries. to the Italians, who have been 
fighting so marvelously of late under General 
Cadorna’s lead, we should have, been doing 
something at once appreciable to help win the 
war. The regiments that we sent to France 
were, as everyone knows, made up almost 
wholly of new recruits. It is true that their 
arrival helped to cheer the flagging spirits of 
our heroic French allies. General Joffre 
begged earnestly for at least one division, and 
it was officially announced at Washington 
that such a division would accordingly be 
sent, and with good effect. But what is to 
be our larger policy? 


ii ie labor situation has become 
slot Mean | very difficult in the United States 
through sheer scarcity of men. 

One department of the Government is urging 
the production of food in great quantities 
as the paramount need. Another Government 
agency is working for the production of ships 
in quantities and at speed beyond any pre- 
vious dreams. The farming program requires 
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MAJOR-GENERAL BELL AND BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

CROWDER 

(General Bell is Commander of the Department of 
the East, in which Camp Upton, at Yaphank, Long 
Island, is located. The photograph was taken on occa- 
sion of General Crowder’s visit to the new cantonment 
last month. It is needless to remind readers that Gen- 
eral Crowder—who is Provost Marshal General—is cred- 
ited with having created the new National Army 
through giving effect to the Draft Law) 
new agricultural machinery, fertilizers, the 
output of all sort of subsidiary industries. 
The ship program likewise demands the 
highest quantity production in many kinds of 
trades. But along comes the War Depart- 
ment, with a program of its own apparently 
unrelated to the other efforts of the Govern- 
ment. Thus the selective draft was carried 
out by bureau officers in Washington along 
lines seemingly different from those that had 
been set forth by the President and Congress. 
We had been told that the draft was for es- 
sential national services of all kinds, including 
agriculture and industry, and not primarily 
for making soldiers. It is true that the times 
demand military training. This training, 
however, could have been given to ten million 
men in the vicinity of their homes, farms, or 
shops, without taking them wholly out of the 
productive employments in which they are so 











greatly needed. We have no fault to find 
with the way the War Department is carry- 
ing out the thing it is trying to do. It has 
been making some mistakes, but the successes 
to its credit far outweigh its relatively small 
blunders. It is probable that the training 
of the cantonments and camps will do a world 
of good to many thousands of young men. 
When we refer to the War Department we 
do not mean Secretary Baker. The Depart- 
ment is a permanent affair made up of the 


bureaus and the professional people. The De-. 


partment naturally thinks of this war in terms 
of armies and soldiers. But so far as the 
efficiency of the United States is concerned 
in helping to end the conflict, this world 
war is almost everything else excepting 
armies and soldiers. It is ships, aeroplanes, 
surplus wheat, cargoes of bunker coal, gaso- 
line, and a thousand other things. The more 
the country allows the bureaucrats in the 
War Department to divert its energies into 
terms of great armies—and especially into 
terms of armies to be transported to Europe 
—the worse we may perchance serve the 
cause of our allies, and promote the supreme 
object of permanent peace. These are alter- 
natives that should be faced frankly, and no 
military necessity precludes their discussion. 


ebiticing it is nearly six months since the 
the Drafted United States entered the war, 
yet the nation as a whole has not 

been visibly affected to any great extent by 
the fact that we are actually combatants. 
The thing above everything else, however, 
that has within the past month brought the 
war near to the people has been the calling 
out of the drafted men and the mobilizing 
of the National Guard. During the past 
month the Guard has gradually been moving 
toward its sixteen encampments in various 
parts of the country. Early in September 
the first contingent of the drafted men for 
the National Army—5 per cent.—was called 
and duly entrained for the cantonments. 
Farewell scenes, private and ceremonial, were 
enacted in homes and at railroad stations all 
over the land. In many places this first quota 
amounted to scarcely more than half a dozen 
men; yet these small advance guards of the 
new army were sent away from their com- 
munities with all the elaborate honors of a 
vast contingent. In Washington President 
Wilson, with his Cabinet and members of 
Congress, headed the parade of the drafted 
men from the District of Columbia. How- 
ever apathetic as yet the remainder of the 
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people might be, the relatives.and friends of 
those conscripts who gathered to witness their 
departure felt something of the grim reality 
of war. 


The first arrivals at the canton- 
ments did not in every case find 
their new homes ready for them, 
in spite of the speeding up of the construc- 
tion work. Nor was sufficient equipment on 
hand. It will probably be another month 
before this deficiency is: fully remedied. 
Meanwhile the recruits, their youthful -en- 
thusiasm more than compensating for. the 
mongrel appearance of incomplete uniforms, 
were put through their first lessons in the 
school of thg soldier. On September 18 -an- 
other and much larger contingent—45 per 
cent.—of the drafted men was called out, 
totaling about 300,000. With the arrival of 
these men in camp, one-half of the first-call 
ferces, amounting to 343,500 men, will be in 
training. The other half will follow as soon 
as quarters and equipment are ready for them. 
The War Department is now considering 
the calling out early in 1918 of two more 
levies of 500,000 each of the drafted men. 


An American 
Army of 
8,000,000 











SENATORS BANKHEAD AND NELSON, IN THE WASH- 
INGTON DRAFT PARADE 
(Senator Bankhead, of Alabama, at the left, served 
four years in the Confederate Army. Senator Nelson, 
of — fought with the Union Army in the same 
conflict 
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PRESIDENT WILSON LEADING THE 


PARADE IN HONOR OF THE CONTINGENT FROM THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA IN THE SELECTIVE DRAFT ARMY, ON SEPTEMBER 4 


These, added to the 2,030,000 which, Secre- 
tary Baker testified, is to be the strength of 
the United States Army by January 1—after 
expansion of the several branches—will, by 
next summer, bring our active military forces 
to a total of 3,000,000. Announcement has 
also been made of the beginning of work on 
two new concentration camps, one at Tenafly, 
N. J., and one at Newport News, Va. These 
camps, situated near points of embarkation, 
will doubtless be used as way-stations for 
ccntingents going to France. Readers are 
reminded of our elaborate pictorial article of 
last month explaining the cantonment system. 


The American forces already on 
the other side of the ocean are 
faithfully continuing their train- 
ing for efficiency in the modern methods of 
warfare. General Pershing has moved from 
Paris with his staff and is now in camp with 
his soldiers. A considerable body of young 
artillery officers has recently arrived from 
the United States, and has begun practising 
with the French 75’s and six-inch howitzers. 
Meanwhile our aerial’ preparations abroad 
are also progressing. Construction work on 
the American aviation field, covering about 
3750 acres, is proceeding so rapidly as to 
amaze French observers. ‘The chief work 
already undertaken by Americans in France 
is that of our engineer regiments, who are 
operating hundreds of miles of railways. 


Our 
Forces in 
France 


Those who have friends or rela- 
tives in our soldiers’ camps, either 
here or abroad, need not be over- 
anxious for their moral and physical welfare. 
The Army medical and sanitary regulations 
will be intelligent. The Y. M. C. A. has 
been forehanded in its preparations, and its 
rest huts are already in operation for our 
boys in England and France, as well as in the 
camps in our own country. The Library 
War Gouncil, appointed by Secretary Baker, 
with Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
the National City Bank, of* New York, as 
chairman, has begun work to provide well- 
stocked library buildings at thirty-two army 
camps and cantonments. Codéperating active- 
ly in this enterprise are Commissioner Clax- 
ton, the American Library Association, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, and 
prominent State and city librarians through- 
out the country. 


The Welfare 
of Our 
Army 


In helping our army and navy 
to do their part in winning the 
war we have profited by Eng- 
land’s example at many points, just as Eng- 
land herself had now and then taken a leaf 
from the experience of France, and even from 
that of her enemy Germany. ‘The idea of 
sending libraries to the soldiers at the front 
and in training-camp is an instance. Ger- 
many was the first to equip each of her army 
corps with a traveling library, but almost 


Books 
for the 
Soldiers 
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ROBERT S. LOVETT 


THE MEN WHO WILL MAKE ALL WAR PURCHASES IN AMERICA FOR THE UNITED STATES AND FOR THE ALLIES 


at the outset France and England felt this 
need for their fighting men and proceeded to 
meet it. The Library Council began its labors 
with big conceptions of what the situation 
required, but those conceptions have expanded 
as the opportunities for service have grown 
before their eyes. This is now their slogan: 
“A Million Dollars for a Million Books 
for a Million Men!” The Council will in- 
stall a library, in a building of its own, at 
each of the thirty-two National Army can- 
tonments, and it will send out trained libra- 
rians to see that the best books get in the 
hands of the soldiers and that the best pos- 
sible use is made of them. Both books and 
librarians will follow the troops to France. 


The tendency at Washington to 
control all business relationships 
that bear vitally upon the war is 
rapidly developing into an established sys- 
tem. Fortunately, the country has reason to 
feel that these new powers are being exer- 
cised by men who are not merely patriotic 
but who are also of sound judgment and ex- 
ceptional experience. It has been a fortunate 
thing for the European Allies that their vast 
purchases in this country have now been 
unified and placed in the hands of an Ameri- 
can commission, the members of which are 
Mr. Robert S. Brookings, of St. Louis; Mr. 
Robert S. Lovett, and Mr. Bernard M. 


Baruch. These men are also members of 


Govern- 
mental 
Buying 


the War Industries Board, which is organiz- 
ing the production and purchase of military 
supplies of all kinds. The price-making 
methods now employed by the Government 
may not be infallible, but the general busi- 
ness conduct of the war seems to us deserv- 
ing of commendation. Certainly, so far as 
the European Allies are concerned, the poli- 
cies at Washington are advantageous in the 
highest degree. 


As these pages were written 
Congress was endeavoring to 
complete the work of the session 
in order to adjourn and have a two months’ 
recess before the opening of the regular win- 
ter session on December 3. The bill author- 
izing the floating of a new war loan, at 4 per 
cent., was unanimously adopted. A great 
October campaign was planned for the sell- 
ing of three or four billion dollars of new 
Government securities. Congress has en- 
acted legislation to give increased stringency 
to the censorship of outgoing mails and cable- 
grams, in order, if possible, to check the 
activity of German agents in this country. 
The greatest tax measure in history, further 
discussed in subsequent paragraphs, was still 
in the hands of the Senate and House con- 
ferees for the adjustment of differences, but 
was near completion, as these comments were 
written on September 21. Elsewhere we 
print, from the pen of Dr. Lindsay, an expo- 
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sition of the remarkable measure for provid- 
ing life insurance and accident insurance for 
American soldiers and sailors. The bill had 
passed the House unanimously, and was be- 
ing carefully considered by the Senate 
Finance Committee, with the assurance that 
it would become a law. Many projects of 
extraordinary dimensions and importance are 
sanctioned by Congress in the form of items 
in huge appropriation bills. Never in all 
history has so much public money been 
granted to executive officers with so little 
discussion or criticism on the part of law- 
making and money-granting bodies. ‘There 
has been no partisanship towards the war 
measures of the Administration, which have 
had a most remarkable support. It should 
be remembered that this is a new Congress, 
elected last November and called into special 
session on April 2nd to receive the President’s 
war message. 


7 On September 10, the Senate 
War Revenue passed its War Revenue Bill by 

” a vote of 69 to 4, the negative 
votes coming from Senators LaFol- 
lette, Borah, Gronna, and _ Norris. 
The bill had been under discussion 
for more than three months, and differs in 
many essential aspects from the one passed 
by the House in May. By far the most im- 
portant difference between the two measures 
is the adoption by the Senate of the new 
principle of taxing the excess profits of war, 
and the use of that principle to raise no less 
than $1,060,000,000, as against a revenue 
from this source provided by the House of 
less than one-fifth as much. Two days after 
the final vote on the Senate measure, Chair- 
man Kitchin, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, sent the bill to confer- 
ence and meetings of the conferees began on 
the next day. The original House bill pro- 
vided for a total special war revenue from 
taxes of $1,800,000,000. The Senate bill calls 
for $2,400,000,000, nearly half of which 


comes from the excess war profits section. 


a aaa bitterest fight in the Senate 
Proposals Came Over this item of taxes on 
excess war profits. Senator Sim- 

mons’ Finance Committee had provided for 
graduated taxes on the excess of profits over 
the average of the years 1911, 1912, and 
1913, which, on the highest gains, would 
have amounted to one-third of the excess. 
Senators LaFollette, Johnson, Gore, and 
other radicals made strenuous attempts to 


place very much higher rates on the excess 
profits, Senator Johnson advocating 80 per 
cent.; but in the final vote more conserva- 
tive judgment carried the day. 


ini It is true that Great Britain, 
gers of n 
Too High Tax after three years of war, is levy- 
ing a tax of 80 per cent. on the 
excess profits of the year, but it is also true 
that Great Britain is more liberal in the ex- 
emptions allowed and, what is even more im- 
portant, the 80 per cent. rate has been reached 
by gradual stages. It is absolutely necessary, 
if business and industry are not to be dis- 
couraged and disrupted, that the curve of 
change from peace conditions to the maxi- 
mum exactions of war be made as easy as pos- 
sible. Even with the rates prescribed in the 
Senate bill, some industries will be hard put 
to it next spring to raise the cash with which 
to pay their excess profits tax. At first glance 
this looks improbable, because from the na- 
ture of the case it is necessary for a given 
firm to have very large profits before a per- 
centage of them is taken. Under the actual 
conditions of business, however, one finds in 
thousands of individual instances that profits, 
though shown large on the books of the con- 
cern, have been re-invested currently in ma- 
terial and plant, and that the company, al- 
though reporting very large profits, is really 
hard up for actual money. ‘Thus, many in- 
dustrial concerns are today reporting profits 
of twenty, thirty or forty per cent. on their 
capital, but are paying no dividends on their 
common stock, and are not a little worried 
over the prospect of getting the necessary 
funds to finance their present large turnover. 


With the great Bethlehem Steel 

“Silent” Panie Company, for example, earning 
in Stocks over a hundred per cent. on its 
capital, obliged to pay more than eight per 
cent. for new funds raised by an issue of 
preferred stock necessary to finance its huge 
current operations, the financial world has 
taken alarm at the prospect confronting in- 
dustry in the matter of new capital require- 
ments. Beginning in the first days of Sep- 
tember, the stock market, impelled by this 
consideration together with its anxiety over 
price-fixing, and the troubles in Russia, be- 
gan a downward movement which, by the 
20th of the month, had brought standard 
stocks to a point actually below their prices 
of 1914 in the war panic, when the Stock 
Exchange was closed. Many of the most 
reputable railroad stocks, such as Chicago, 
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DR. HARRY A. GARFIELD 


(Dr. Garfield, president of Williams College, was 
chairman of the committee which fixed the price for 
wheat. He was then appointed Fuel Administrator and 
set about the task of forming local committees to deter- 
mine proper prices for coal throughout the country) 


Milwaukee and St. Paul, were quoted at the 
lowest price in history. New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, with rumors of a re- 
ceivership, sold at 21, as against 259,, little 
more than a decade ago. The so-called war 
stocks, and especially the securities of the 
great steel companies and motor concerns, 
fared little better, and while there was no 
wild demoralization or any of the outward 
and visible signs usually accompanying a 
“panic,” the average prices of securities got 
well below the prices of any of the acknowl- 
edged panics seen in this century. A collat- 
eral cause of the movement was undoubtedly 
the selling of taxable securities by very 
wealthy investors who found that under the 
new income tax provisions even a 6 per cent. 
return of taxable income was less advantage- 
ous than a 3% per cent. return from non- 
taxable securities. 


In the last week of August prices 
for both bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal were fixed by order of 
President Wilson. Soft coal is to be sold 
at the mines at rates about $1 per ton less 


Price 
Fixing to 
Date 
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than those. voluntarily offered by the mine 
operators last June. The order brings the 
price at most mines to $2. The cut is esti- 
mated to effect a reduction in the total bill 
of soft coal consumers by no less than $700,- 
000,000 per year. In the case of anthracite, 
the mine prices ordered by the President 
range from $4 to $5.30 per ton. .The same 
order restricted the jobber’s profit .to 20 cents 
per ton, and the net result of the price-fixing 
to householders in New York City, for in- 
stance, is calculated to be a reduction from 
the present price of $8.45 to $8.05 per ton. 
Of course the more important result is an 
assurance that the price will not soar upward 
in the Winter. Later, on September 7, it 
was announced that Dr. Garfield, the fed- 
eral Fuel Administrator, will arrange with 
each State for a Coal Board which will ap- 
point committees for each town of more than 
2,500 inhabitants to suggest fair retail prices. 
The price of wheat has been fixed at $2.20 
per bushel. On September 21 the Govern- 
ment determined on one price for copper, to 
apply to purchases by itself; the Allies, and 
the public, and a present rate of 231% cents a 
pound was named, subject to revision after 
four months. On the same date the sugar 
producers, in conference with the Food Ad- 
ministrator, agreed on prices which will re- 
sult in a stable retail cost to the consumer 
of about 8 cents per pound. Prices for steel 
products had not on that date been deter- 
mined, but were daily expected. Obviously, 
the steel question is highly complex. 


The most recent startling price 
phenomenon is seen in the mar- 
ket for silver, which is sell- 
ing above $1 per ounce—the highest quota- 
tion in more than a generation. The sudden 
great demand for the metal for coinage is 
really a corollary of the present wild inflation 
of money and prices. ‘The measure of this 
inflation is given in a recent article in the 
organ of the National City Bank; here it is 
calculated that the currency of the whole 
world has jumped in volume no less than 80 
per cent since the war began, increasing 
from $13,680,000,000 in 1913, to $24,660,- 
000,000 in 1917. Of this total, there was 
eight billion dollars of gold in 1913, and eight 
and a half billion dollars in 1917; silver on 
the other hand shows a decrease from two 
billion eight hundred million dollars in 1913 
to two billion six hundred million in 1917. 
With “uncovered paper” currency increasing 


from $13,680,000,000 in 1913 to no less than 
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Price 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT, LAST MONTH, ADDRESSING A DELEGATION OF WOMAN -SUFFRAGISTS FROM THE 
VERANDA OF HIS HOME AT OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND 


$24,660,000,000 this year, it is not hard to 
see where the great demand for silver comes 
from, and the explanation of the rapidly 
mounting price of the metal. 


dbuaiitai On September 15, the Senate 
War Credit in passed the measure providing for 

History issuing the nation’s war bonds 
for $11,538,000,000, which was only intro- 
duced in the House two weeks before. There 
was less than twenty-four hours’ debate in 
the Senate and in neither house was a sin- 
gle adverse vote cast. The bill provides for 
the largest single addition to a nation’s debt 
ever made in the history of the world. The 
huge sum is to be used as follows: new loans 
to our Allies, $4,000,000,000 ; loans formerly 
authorized, $3,000,000,000; War Savings 
Certificates, $2,000,000,000; Treasury Cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, $2,000,000,000, and 
the balance to take up miscellaneous outstand- 
ing bond issues. It is estimated that our war 
expenses are already running $24,463,000 a 
day when our loans to the Allies are counted 


as expenses, and $8,088,000 a day for our 
own expenditures alone. 


The suffrage debate at Ottawa 
serves to remind us that in five 
of the Canadian Provinces—be- 
ginning with Ontario and running west to 
the Pacific—women already have the vote. 
Those who are relatives of soldiers will now 
have the federal, in addition to the Provin- 
cial franchise. In our own country many 
women can now vote for President, but not 
by federal law. A suffrage amendment to 
the federal Constitution is favored by the 
Senate Suffrage Committee, and it is be- 
lieved ‘that such an amendment will be 
passed by Congress in December. ‘The ef- 
fort to secure President Wilson’s support of 
the amendment by “picketing” the White 
House grounds has apparently alienated 
many potential friends of the cause. In the 
Maine election last month an amendment to 
the State constitution was decisively de- 
feated. A similar amendment will come be- 


Votes 
for Women 
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fore the voters of New York (for the sec- 
ond time) in November. Nineteen States 
have now given women the right to vote for 
President. Since 1912 fourteen States have 
voted down woman suffrage, but all the po- 
litical parties are committed to it. 


Ten years ago probably not one 
American in a million expected 
to see the day when the Govern- 
ment, on thirty days’ notice, would by its fiat 
stop the making of whisky for an indefinite 
period. Yet that is precisely what was done 
last month, under the provisions of the Food 
Control Act, while the country looked on 
in amazement. The greatest distilleries in 
the world—those at Peoria and Louisville— 
stopped the buying of grain, save in compar- 
atively small quantities for the manufacture 
of alcohol for commercial and medicinal 
uses. These great plants have not been 
equipped for producing anything except 
whisky. Experts tell us, however, that of 
all the grain that was taken by distilleries 
the country over, only 40 per cent. went into 
whisky. This estimate would indicate a 
saving of 40,000,000 bushels of grain a year 
for food purposes. There need be no fear of 
a whisky famine, for the stock accumulated 
by the distillers and stored is described as 
enormous. Meanwhile, the Government will 
continue the collection of heavy taxes on this 
stock, and its revenues from this source may 
be even greater than before the manufacture 
was stopped. 


A Halt to 
John 
Barleycorn 


ren The primaries having been held 

New York City on September 19 (for the first 
Campaign time under the new law in a 
mayoralty contest), the New York City mu- 
nicipal campaign is now under way. All 
that was settled by the primaries was the 
designation by each party of its candidates 
for the several offices. So far as the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Mayor was concerned, 
there was no contest. County Judge John 
F. Hylan, of Brooklyn, is designated as Tam- 
many’s standard-bearer. In the Republican 
primaries Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, the 
Fusion candidate to succeed himself, was op- 
posed by the Hon. William M. Bennett, who 
developed unexpected strength in Brooklyn 
and the other boroughs, with the exception 
of Manhattan, and lost the Republican desig- 
nation in the Greater City by only a few 
hundred votes. The primary vote, however, 
is a very imperfect index of Republican sen- 
timent in New York. In the November 
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elections of 1916 about 312,000 votes were 
cast in the City of New York for Mr. 
Hughes and 303,000 for Governor Whit- 
man. Yet the total vote in these Republican 
primaries of last month was less than 72,000, 
or 24 per cent. of the number who may 
normally be expected to vote the Republican 
ticket in national or State elections. 


. So the primaries last month 
emand for 
Mayor Mitchets showed the preferences of only 
Re-election one-fourth of the Republicans 
and what the preferences of the other three- 
fourths may be remains to be ascertained. 
Furthermore, among the one-fourth who 
took part in the primaries were undoubtedly 
included the “regular” party men, those with 
whom the old ‘tradition of partisanship even 
in city elections dies hard, those who could 
not bring themselves to nominate Mayor 
Mitchel (a Democrat in national matters) 
on a Republican ticket in a local election. In 
November, such men will support the Mayor 
rather than Tammany’s candidate. They, as 
well as their fellow-Republicans who stayed 
away. from the primaries, will vote for the 
Mayor on his record, because the city’s ad- . 
ministration during the past four years has 
reached a level of efficiency and integrity 
never before attained, and Republicans ap- 
prove what has been done without regard to 
the question whether the. men who did it 
voted for Wilson or for Hughes one year 
ago. New York has a clean government to- 
day. Shall it continue? 


The Fusion campaign in- 
a. volves the retention in office of 
many important officials besides 

the Mayor. Comptroller Prendergast, who 
is a Republican, is one of the ablest public 
financiers of the country, and has made a 
notable record. The Republican primaries, 
besides endorsing Prendergast, endorsed Mr. 
Robert Adamson for President of the Board 
of Aldermen and Mr. Marks for another 
term as President of the Manhattan Bor- 
ough. Fusion success means that the Board 
of Estimate, which is the ruling body in 
New York City, will continue to be a group 
of highly capable officials. It also means 
that the Police Department and many other 
branches of administration will be carried 
on in future, as at present, in a way to re- 
flect credit upon the country’s metropolis. 
The continuance of businesslike and effi- 
cient government in New York City is a 
thing that essentially concerns the entire na- 
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tion. This is keenly real- 
ized by good municipal 
officials from one end of 
the country to the other. 
Never before in our his- 
tory has municipal prog- 
ress been so rapid and so 
fortunate in American cit- 
ies, both great and small, 
as in these recent years 
when municipal officials in 
the metropolis of New 
York have been working 
sympathetically with mu- 
nicipal officials of good 
standing in a hundred 
other cities. 


i Canada is fac- 
Canadian ing a General 
eorron’ Election. The 


Parliament at Ottawa, 








after enacting the con- 
scription and war-time 
election bills, was pro- 
rogued on September 20, 
and the campaign in the constituencies began 
in earnest. This Parliament’s natural life was 
fulfilled a year ago, but the country was then 
in a mood to grant an extension. No such 
temper prevails to-day, if we may judge by 
the outspoken opposition to the draft and to 
other government measures. The Borden 
ministry found that only a beggarly party 
majority of twenty would stand for its con- 
tinuance in power and the Prime Minister 
had declared, before a division was taken, 
that unless the Commons passed the resolu- 
tion for further extension with substantial 
unanimity, no action would be sought in the 
Senate. So the Conservative government 
“goes to the country” on the question of con- 
scription. The French-speaking population of 
Quebec is bitterly opposed to the draft law 
and may resist its enforcement. With a view 
to securing a majority in the new Parliament 
pledged to the principle of the draft, the gov- 
ernment inserted radical provisions in its 
War Elections bill. All enemy aliens who 
have not lived fifteen years in Canada are 
disfranchised. At the same time the vote is 
granted to the mothers, sisters, wives, wid- 
ows, and daughters of men in active military 
service. This means an immediate addition to 
the voting lists of over 400,000 names. There 
is little doubt that this large group of Cana- 
dian women, having obtained the suffrage 
under war conditions, will retain it in peace 


@ International Film Service 
VISCOUNT ISHII, HEAD OF THE SPECIAL JAPANESE MISSION (AT THE LEFT), 


WITH AMBASSADOR SATO 


times. Canadian soldiers.in England and 
France will also vote at the coming election. 
They will be permitted to mark their bal- 
lots for “Government” or “Opposition,” 
since there can be no intelligent voting, at 
such a distance, for individuals. 


a The presence in this country, 
Japanese during several weeks past, of the 
Mission special Japanese mission headed 

by Viscount Ishii, has already given promise 
of excellent results. The missions from our 
European allies have brought to us, as na- 
tional guests, a number of men of great dis- 
tinction and eloquence. But it is not too 
much to say that no single visitor from for- 
eign shores this year has shown so much fe- 
licity, tact, and rhetorical perfection in the 
use of the English language, as our brilliant 
guest from Japan. His addresses before 
Congress, his tribute to Washington at 
Mount Vernon and to Commodore Perry at 
Newport, and his remarks on various social 
occasions all the way from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast, might well be printed as a 
little volume, to be studied by those who 
would have fine models for the expression of 
international good will. The mission has 
also had real business to take up at Wash- 
ington, and doubtless the result will be felt 
in the adoption of practical steps looking to 
the promotion of war objects. 








RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From August 19 to September 20, 1917) 


The Last Part of August 


August 19.—Fire destroys a large section of the 
waterfront of Salonica, Greece, rendering 60,000 
persons homeless and causing property destruc- 
tion estimated at more than $10,000,000. 


August 20.—Dr. Alexander Wekerle becomes 
Premier of Hungary, upon the resignation of 
Count Moritz Esterhazy. 

A French attack at Verdun, on both banks of 
the Meuse, results in the capture of important 
German positions over a front of eleven miles, 
together with 4000 prisoners. 


August 22.—The British Admiralty declares 
that eight German airplanes were destroyed 
during a daylight raid along the English coast. 

The Germans renew activity in the Riga dis- 
trict. 

A special mission from Japan to the United 
States, headed by Viscount Ishii, arrives in Wash- 
ington. 

August 23.—Gen. W. A. Soukhomlinoff, former 
Minister of War in Russia, is placed on trial for 
high treason, accused of withholding ammunition 
from Russian armies and of communicating in- 
formation to the enemy. 


August 24.—Italian forces capture Monte 
Santo, continued occupation of which (by Aus- 
trians) had rendered negligible the Italian con- 
quest of Goritz in 1916; it is announced that 
more than 20,000 Austrian prisoners have been 
taken during the great Italian offensives in the 
Julian Alps and on the Carso Plateau. 

The French carry Hill 304, near Verdun, com- 
pleting their recapture of high ground lost in 
the German offensive of last year. 

The British War Office announces that since 
the opening of the 1917 campaign (on April 9) 
167,780 German and Austrian prisoners have 
been captured by British, French, Italian and 
Russian armies. 

The United States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia agree upon a plan for the purchase of all 
war supplies in the United States, through a 
commission composed of Bernard M. Baruch, 
Robert S. Lovett, and Robert S. Brookings. 

War expenses of the United States during 
August are announced as averaging $8,088,653 
daily, besides loans to Allies averaging $16,375,- 
000. 

The United States lends $100,000,000 to 
Russia, making a total of $275,000,000. 

August 26—A great State Council is opened 
at Moscow, Russia, to consider the present situa- 
tion and plan for a new government; Premier 
Kerensky promises a policy of “blood and iron” 
to enable the republic to meet the enemy and 
disloyalty at home. 

An official Italian statement describes a new 
type of Italian monitor, with guns “surpassing 
in caliber and range every previous record”; 
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three of these vessels and two English monitors 
codperate with land forces in an attack on the 
Hermada, the mountain stronghold blocking the 
way to Trieste. 


August 27.—President Wilson replies to the 
Pope’s peace message; he condemns proposals 
for punitive damages, the dismemberment of em- 
pires, the establishment of selfish and exclusive 
economic leagues, but declares that a peace 
agreement made by the present rulers of Ger- 
many could not be depended upon unless sup- 
ported by conclusive evidence of the will and 
purpose of the German people themselves. 

President Wilson places under control of an 
Export Council all articles of commerce °des- 
tined for neutral countries, which must guar- 
antee that such exports will not reach Germany 
and will not replace neutral goods exported to 
Germany. 

August 28.—In response to Argentine’s de- 
mand, Germany agrees to indemnity in the case 
of the Toro, destroyed by a submarine, and 
pledges that no similar incident will occur in 
the future. 


The First Week of September 


September 3.—Riga, Russia’s second most ims 
portant seaport, is occupied by a German army 
under Field Marshal Prince Leopold of Bavaria, 
the demoralized Russians withdrawing. 

A German airplane raid on London, at night, 
results in the death of 107 men in the great 
naval station at Chatham. 

A squadron of thirty Italian airplanes raids 
the Austrian naval base at Pola. 


September 4.—The British Trades Union Con- 
gress votes overwhelmingly against sending dele- 
gates to the proposed International Socialist 
Conference at Stockholm. 

The sittings of the Irish Convention are trans- 
ferred to Belfast, from Dublin. 


September 5.—It is announced at Washington 
that Government loans to the Allies total 
$2,266,400,000—Great Britain having received 
$1,105,000,000, France $630,000,000, Russia $275,- 
000,000, Italy $200,000,000, Belgium $53,400,000, 
and Serbia $3,000,000. 

A German submarine fires thirty shots at the 
English seaside resort of Scarborough. 


September 6.—Premier Ribot, speaking on the 
anniversary of the Battle of the Marne, de- 
clares that France will not consent to diplo- 
matic discussion of the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

September 7.—The Ribot ministry in France 
decides to resign, owing principally to loss of 
Socialist support. 

The American transatlantic liner Minnehaha 
is sunk by a submarine off the Irish coast, west- 
bound, 43 of the crew losing their lives. 
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AN ITALIAN GUN OF LARGE CALIBRE, IN ACTION ON THE CARSO PLATEAU 


(The entire zone of Italy’s war operations against Austria is mountainous, and the recent progress made was 
accompanied by almost insurmountable hardships) 


The Second Week of September 


September 8—The American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Lansing, makes public the text of 
intercepted telegrams from Count Luxburg, 
German Chargé in Argentina, to the Berlin 
Foreign Office, dispatched in cipher by the 
Swedish legation as its own official messages; 
besides constituting an unneutral act, the mes- 
sages themselves contain a recommendation that 
Argentine vessels, if sunk, should be “without a 
trace being left.” 

Great Britain advises the United States that 
President Wilson’s reply to the Pope is in effect 
Great Britain’s reply also. 

The Russian retreat from Riga slackens and 
shows signs. of halting 55 miles east of Riga. 


September 10.—Premier Kerensky announces 
that General Korniloff has been deposed as 
commander-in-chief of the Russian armies after 
demanding supreme civil and military powers; 
General Korniloff moves toward Petrograd with 
his armies. 

Paul Painlevé (Minister of War in the Ribot 
cabinet) accepts the task of forming a new min- 
istry in France, 

September 12.—The Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, Mr. Bonar Law, declares (at a lunch- 
eon to an American Congressman in London) 
that “without the financial assistance of the 
United States the Allies would have been in 
disastrous straits today.” 

Argentina dismisses the German Chargé and 
asks Berlin for an explanation of the inter- 
cepted dispatches. 

Supreme authority in Poland is transferred to 
a regency council of three members appointed 
by the Teutonic monarchs. - 


September 13—The revolt of General Korni- 
loff, against the Kerensky government in Rus- 


sia, collapses; General Alexieff is appointed 
commander-in-chief of the armies. 

The American Secretary of State makes public 
a letter sent from the German Minister in Mexico 
to Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg (dated 
March 8, 1916), recommending that the Swedish 
Chargé in Mexico be secretly decorated by the 
Kaiser for his services in obtaining information. 

September 14.—The Italians capture the sum- 
mit of Monte San Gabriele, after constant at- 
tacks since August 23. 


The Third Week of September 


September 15.—A Russian republic is pro- 
claimed by the provisional government. 

The Entente Powers notify China that they 
are willing to waive the Boxer indemnity pay- 
ments for five years and will permit tariff in- 
creases approximating 2 per cent.; Russia, be-~ 
cause of financial straits, waives only part of 
the indemnity. 


September 18.—Paul Painlevé, the new French 
Premier, makes his declaration of policy in the 
Chamber of Deputies; he states the war aims of 
France as: the disannexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
reparation for ruin, and a just peace with guar- 
antees against aggressions, 


September 19.—Premier Painlevé receives a 
vote of confidence in the French Chamber, 378 
to 1, the Socialists abstaining from voting; he 
expresses regret that his ministry failed to obtain 
Socialist collaboration. 

The Argentine Senate, with only one vote in 
opposition, declares in favor of breaking off - 
diplomatic relations with Germany. 

September 20.—British forces in Belgium launch 
ahi attack against the German line east of Ypres, 
on an eight-mile front, penetrating to a depth of 
one mile. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From August 20 to September 20, 1917) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


August 20.—In the Senate, Mr. Johnson (Rep., 
Cal.) urges the conscription of that part of the 
nation’s wealth which has been derived from 
war; he advocates an excess-profits tax similar 
to England’s (80 per cent.), as against the pend- 
ing bill’s 20 per cent. tax. 

August 21.—In the Senate, Mr. LaFollette 
(Rep., Wis.) speaks in favor of larger taxes 
on incomes. 

August 22.—The Senate, by vote of 35 to 31, 
substitutes higher income-tax rates for the 
Finance Committee’s recommendations; incomes 
of $500,000 are assessed 35 per cent., and those 
of $1,000,000 are taxed 50 per cent. 

August 24.—The Senate votes to increase the 
normal tax on corporations (from 2 per cent.) 
to 6 per cent. 

August 27.—In the House, Chairman Kitchin 
of the Ways and Means Committee, estimates 
the probable expenditure of the United States 
for the year ending June 30,.1918, at $19,300,- 
000,000—approximately fifteen times the normal 
outlay; $10,000,000,000 represents war expenses, 
and $7,000,000,000 loans to Allied governments. 


August 30.—The Senate is addressed by Vis- 
count Ishii, special ambassador from Japan, who 
gives expression to the cordial friendship be- 
tween the two nations. 

September 1.—In the Senate, seventeen mem- 
bers vote to levy an 80 per cent. tax on excess 
war profits. 

In the House, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reports a bill for the issue of $11,000,000,- 
000 in bonds to help finance the war. 

September 5.—The Senate (by vote of 72 to 7) 
agrees to levy a graduated tax estimated to take 
approximately 32 per cent. of the country’s war 
profittw—running from 12 per cent. on express 
profits of 15 per cent. or less, to 60 per cent. on 
those 300 per cent. in excess of normal. 

The House is addressed by Viscount Ishii, 
special ambassador from Japan. 

September 6.—The House passes the bill pro- 
viding for a bond issue of $11,538,945,460, the 
measure including a new loan of $4,000,000,000 
tu the Allied governments. . .. The House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations presents a bill providing 
for expenditures of $4,512,000,000 for the Army 
and $263,264,000 for the Navy. 


September 10.—The Senate, by vote of 69 to 4, 
passes the War Revenue bill, providing for 
$2,416,000,000 in new taxes (in addition to 
$1,333,500,000 raised under existing laws); the 
House measure had been estimated to produce 
$1,868,920,000. 

September 12.—The Senate unanimously 
adopts a resolution authorizing the President to 
draft alien residents for military service. : 
The Trading with the Enemy bill is passed, with 
am amendment requiring German-language news- 
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papers to publish an English translation of com- 
ment on the war. 

September 13.—The House unanimously 
adopts the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance and 
Compensation bill, after increasing the benefits 
(see page 401). 

September 15.—The Senate passes without roll 
call the $11,538,000,000 bond bill. 

September 18.—The House unanimously adopts 
the War Deficiency bill, carrying $7,000,000,000 
and including appropriations for the army, navy, 
and shipping. 

September 20.—The Senate adopts the confer- 
ence report on the $11,538,000,000 bond bill. 

The Senate and House conferees write into the 
Trading with the Enemy bill a provision for cen- 
sorship of mail and telegraphic communication 
with foreign countries. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 20.—United States District Judge 
Speer upholds the constitutionality of- the Selec- 
tive Draft act, in a decision affecting “slackers” 
in Georgia. 

August 21.—The President fixes prices for 
bituminous coal at the mines, a reduction in some 
instances of more than a dollar a ton from pre- 
vailing rates. 

August 23.—The President fixes tentative 
prices for anthracite coal, and appoints Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield in charge of the Fuel Administra- 
tion. 

August 24.—The Shipping Board requests an 
appropriation of $1,134,500,000 (in addition to 
$800,000,000 already granted) for construction, 
purchases, and commandeering; plans call for 
10,000,000 tonnage. 

The Texas House of Representatives presents 
to the Senate articles of impeachment against 
Governor James E. Ferguson, the charges in- 
volving misappropriation of minor State funds. 

August 25.—Representatives of the Govern- 
ment and the Federation of Labor agree upon a 
plan for the adjustment of labor disputes in 
shipyards. 

August 26.—The Food Administration, after a 
conference with beet-sugar producers, effects a 
price agreement of 74 cents a pound to the trade 
(approximately 114 cents under current prices). 

August 27.—The Shipping Board establishes a 
regular passenger and freight service between 
New York and Chile—the east coast of North 
America and the west coast of South America. 

The Railroads’ War Board reports that dur- 
ing June (with only 3 per cent. additional equip- 
ment) 26 per cent. more freight was carried 
than in June, 1916—the increase being effected 
by intensive loading and greater daily mileage 
of freight cars. 

August 30.—Nearly 25,000 members of the 
National Guard of New York (comprising the 
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27th Division, U. S. A.) 
parade in New York City 
while en route to their train- 
ing camp at Spartanburg, 
S.C 


The Food Administration 
fixes a basic price for wheat . 
at $2.20 a bushel, which will 
be paid in purchases for the 
United States and Allied 
governments and thus stabil- 
ize the price for all trans- 
actions. 

August 31— The Federal 
Child Labor Law, prohibit- 
ing shipment in interstate 
commerce of products of 
child labor, is declared un- 
constitutional by a United 
States District Judge in 
North Carolina, the day be- 
fore the law was to take 
effect. 

September 4.—- The mem- 














bers of the first increment of a 
the National (Draft) Army © Harris & Ewing 


of 687,000 men assemble MAJOR-GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT, THE RETIRING CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE 


throughout the country and 
start for their training camps. 

September 5.—The Department of Justice raids 
offices of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
to end its anti-war activities. 


September 10.—Woman suffrage is rejected by 
the voters of Maine, by a vote of nearly 2 to 11. 


September 12.—The Secretary of War an- 
nounces that American engineers have completed 
a new standardized motor—“the best aircraft 
engine produced in any country.” 

September 19.—Secretary Baker informs the 
Senate Finance Committee‘ that War Department 
plans include provision for an army of 2,300,000. 

The President appoints a commission to visit 
scenes of labor disturbances as his personal rep- 
resentative and aid in finding adjustments. 


September 20.—The President approves an 
agreement made by the War Industries Board, 
with copper producers, fixing a price of 23% 
cents a pound to the Government, the Allies, and 
the public; this is 3 cents below current quota- 
tions and 12 cents below the year’s high price. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


August 23.—A race riot in Houston, Tex., in- 
volving colored soldiers of the 24th Infantry, 
results in the death of seventeen persons. . . . 
Orlando A. Sommers, of Indiana, is elected 
commander-in-chief of the G. A. R. 

August 26.—Donald B. MacMillan, the ex- 
plorer, arrives at Sydney, Nova Scotia, after 
four years spent in the Arctic; he reports that 
the Crocker Land described by Peary was only 
a mirage. 

September 7.—The manufacture of whiskey 
ceases throughout the United States, under the 
Food Control Act, to save grain for. food. 

September 14.—The price of silver rises above 
one dollar an ounce for the first time in twenty- 
five years, : 

September 17.—A strike of shipyard and metal 
workers on the Pacific Coast—who demand ex- 
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traordinary wage increases—spreads rapidly, in- 
volving 50,000 men and causing cessation of 
work on Government shipbuilding contracts. 

September 20.—A four-days’ strike of 6500 long- 
shoremen in New York, threatening to tie up 
shipping, is ended by acceptance of arbitration. 

The central span of the great cantilever bridge 
over the St. Lawrence, at Quebec, is successfully 
raised to its place; two earlier attempts, in 1907 
and 1916, had resulted in disaster. 


~ OBITUARY 


August 21.—Gijin Okuda, Mayor of Tokio 
and a leading Japanese educator and lawyer. 

August 24.—Adolf von Baeyer, the distin- 
guished German chemist, who discovered syn- 
thetic indigo, 81. 

August 27.—Sir William Johnston, the British - 
steamship owner. 

August 29.—Earl Grey (Albert Henry 
George), former Governor-General of Canada, 
66. . . . Archbishop Thomas F. Kennedy, rector 
of the American College in Rome since 1901, 59. 

September 2.—Senator Onorto Caetani, Duke of 
Sermoneta, former Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 75. 

September 3.—Boris Vladimirovitch Sturmer, 
former Premier of Russia. 

September 11.—Adjutant-General Thomas J. 
Stewart, of Pennsylvania, past commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 79. 

September 12.—Queen Eleanor of Bulgaria; 57. 

September 16.—William F. Stone, of Maryland, 
widely known as sergeant-at-arms at Republican 
National Conventions, 61. 

September 17.—Dr. Lewis Atterbury Stimson, 
professor of surgery in Cornell - Medical Col- 
lege, 74. 

September 20.—Robert N. Chamberlain, chief 
justice of the New Hampshire Superior Court, 57. 
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RUSSIA’S RIVAL ADVISERS 

Tue Kaiser: “You've got your freedom, why fight?” 

Uncte Sam: “I won mine in 1776, and I’m fighting for it yet 
From the Press (Philadelphia) 
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HE CAN CUT A HUNK FROM THIS ALMOST ANY TIME “COME AWAY FROM THAT WINDOW” 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus) From the News (Dallas) 
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“STAY WITH IT, PARD” 
(Uncle Sam backs up Russia with another loan) 
From the Evening News (Newark 


The herculean efforts of Kerensky to give 
Russia a stable government continue to hold 
aa the attention of the world. During the past 
r month the indomitable young premier has 
succeeded in putting down General Korni- 
loff’s rebellion, has proclaimed a Republic, 
and formed a new Cabinet—all in the face 
of continued German intrigue and the loss 
of Riga to the enemy. 
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THE ONLY SAFE FOUNDATION 
From the Herald (Rochester) 











RUSSIAN BALLET—“THE BACCHAN'ALE” 
From the News (Detroit) 
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A DEFENSIVE War 


TEACHER HAD BETTER WATCH OUT 
From the Journal (Sioux City, Iowa) 
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You MADE ME LOVE You, 
| DIDN'T WANT To Do IT 
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A NEUTRAL DISCORD 
From the Evening Telegram (New York) 


The position of the neutrals is becoming 
increasingly difficult. Food conditions have 
been bad on account of supplies being sold to 
Germany, and now the United States threat- 
ens an embargo on food products shipped to 
the neutrals from this country. Diplomatic- 
ally, also there has been embarrassment for 
Sweden, owing to the transmission of Ger- 




















A PUPIL IN PRUSSIANISM 
From the World (New York) 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


KAISERS INSTRUCTIONS “TO 
GERMAN TROOPS TO 
CHINA, es, 

UPRISING , 
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“A THOUSAND YEARS DID HE SAY?” 
(China has reason to remember the Kaiser) 
From the News €Dayton) 


man messages from Argentina to Berlin by 
way of Stockholm. 























DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES 
(Referring to the advice of Count Luxburg, German 


Minister at Buenos Aires, to his home government, to 
sink Argentine steamers without leaving any trace) 
From the Tribune (New York). 
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HER BODYGUARD—TWO DOLLARS AND TWO DIMES 
(The price for wheat fixed by the government) 
From the World-Herald (Omaha) 





DO YOUR BIT! 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 
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AN OLD FIRM DISSOLVES 
(On September 8 the manufacture of whisky ceased in 
the United States for the duration of the war) 
From the Morning Tribune (Los Angeles) 
Oct.—3 













” Yes, Yes' GOON, 
Ia LISTENING!” 











© by John T. McCutcheon 


* »y HE’S ALSO GRINDING 2 #4 
(The‘old man believes in one’ thing: at_a time, but if 
you’ve got anything to say, he will*lisfen’ to you) 


From ‘the Times ‘ (Washington) *. 3 
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“THE WAY IT’S SUPPOSED TO WORK’ 
From News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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IT WOULDN’T GROW IN AMERICA! 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) 



































UNCLE SAM: “WELL, YOUNG MAN, WHERE WILL’ 
YOU SERVE; HERE, OR AT HOME?” 
From the Evening Mail (New York) 


Some of the problems that confront Uncle 
Sam as war-maker are suggested by the car- 
toons on this page. To the friendly alien 
whose home government on the other side 
has a perfectly good uniform ready for his 
use, he holds out some American fighting 
togs and gently hints that the alien may have 
his choice between United States and home 
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HENCEFORTH UNCLE SAM TAKES THE I. W. W. 
SITUATION IN HAND HIMSELF 
From the Oregonian (Portland) 
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DANGEROUS INTERFERENCE ! 
From the Constitution (Atlanta) 


service, but that he must make up his mind 
on the matter. But just as-Uncle Sam is 
bidding good-by to hissown soldier lad he is 
assailed by a shower of anti-draft, pacifist, 
pro-German, and I. W.: W. brickbats, as 
represented in the Atlanta Constitution car- 
toon in the upper right-hand ‘corner, Be- 
low, at the left, the cartoonist of the‘ Port- 
land Oregonian ‘depicts: the same patient, 
long-suffering Uncle dealing with one of his 
refractory nephews, the I. W. W. 
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THE MODERN SERPENT IN THE GARDEN 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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THROUGH NEUTRAL EYES 
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AMERICANS 


America announces with thunder 
Wonder on wonder on wonder! 
Mankind the wondrous news receives, 
: But hardly a soul on earth believes. 
(A ‘satirical Swiss allusion to America’s war preparations) 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich) 


PINION on the war from neutral 

countries is always interesting, and we 

are therefore reproducing herewith some ex- 

amples of the work of the cartoonists of 
Holland, Switzerland, and Spain. 


















Eine Billion! 
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UNCLE JONATHAN’S SHORT MEMORY 
Peace canes.” What sort thing is 
that 


ats 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 












NO PRESENTS RECEIVED ‘ 
Beware of Greeks (and Boches) bearing gifts. 
From Campana de Gracia (Barcelona) 


Are poe offers to the belligerents. 






LIKE A RED RAG TO A BULL 





rom Nebelspalter (Zurich) 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, THE POTATO 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES IN GERMANY 


“Agency for the good old god of Prussia, firm of 
Hohenzollern” 


Shall the sign be changed to “Constitutional Monarchy”? 
From: De Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 
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THE CRISIS IN AUSTRIA, OR THE IMPERIAL JUGGLER 


(The knives are labeled Croats, Czechs, Poles, Serbs, 
* CIVILIZATION, 1917 : Germans, Italians,—indicating Emperor Charles’ diverse 
Death and Hunger, Murder and Lies upon earth, subjects which it is his task to hold together hartioni- 


peace and good will towards the devil.” ously) 
From the Nebelspalter (Zurich) From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


Chancellor Michaelis has to choose between ‘‘Disastrous 
Peace” and “Disastrous War.” 





From Iberia (Barcelona) 

















ANARCHY IN RUSSIA 
NAPOLEON TO Kerensky: “Take this! There is 
work for men of our sort!” 
From, De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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BARRING THE WAY 
(Great Britain and Germany guarding Miss Peace from THE NEW GERMAN LEVY 
their allies, who would fain woo her) “You'll do! I wonder we haven’t taken you before!” 
From Hojas Selectas (Barcelona) 3 From the Esquella (Barcelona) 











Camp Devens, at Ayer, Massachusetts) 
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(A New England contingent coming into 


LEAVING THE HOME TOWN 


(A farewell scene at St. Paul, as Minnesota’s first quota entrained for Camp Dodge at Des Moines) 
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ARRIVING AT THE CANTONMENTS 
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CALLING 


© International Film Service 





CALLING THE DRAFTED MEN 





@ International Film Service 
SETTING UP EXERCISES—THE FIRST STEP IN THE MAKING OF A SOLDIER 
(Calisthenics at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J.) 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. @ International Film Service 
GETTING THE MEN PROPERLY SIZED “cHow” (MESS) AT CAMP UPTON, YAPHANK, N. Y. 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
A LECTURE ON HOW A SOLDIER SHOULD TAKE CARE OF HIS CLOTHING 





_THE BOYS “OVER THERE” 
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Photo by International Film Service 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE WITH THEIR STEEL HELMETS 





@ International Film Service 
A MIDDAY MEAL AT THE AMERICAN CAMP IN FRANCE 


(That these boys are in the real war zone is shown by the “camouflage” used—branches of trees placed on the 
376 top of the canvas to hide the tent from observers in enemy airplanes) 





THE BOYS “OVER THERE” 








Photograph from the Gilliams Servicé 
“EAGLE HUT,” THE Y. M. C. A. HEADQUARTERS FOR OUR SOLDIERS IN LONDON 
At the end of-'this rest room is a counter where tea, coffee, cocoa and light meals are served and where small 
personal -needs- of. the soldiers are filled, such as matches, soap, chocolate, stamps, etc. At the opposite end is a 
platform with a piano, where concerts, Yectures and impromptu entertainments of all kinds take place Billiard 
and game tables, magazines and newspapers, and writing facilities are scattered about. 








Photo by International Film Service 
A HAVEN FOR OUR JACKIES AND SOLDIERS IN PARIS 

The amusement room in the American Y. M. C. A., 51 Avenue Montaigne, Paris, which is a headquarters for 
our land and sea fighters in the French capital, and is equipped similarly to the London hut pictured above. 








VERDUN—RIGA—THE ISONZO 


- BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE EPILOGUE - 


HE last month has seen three great 
episodes, of unequal military signifi- 
cance but each of great moral value, in the 
future historical discussion of the World 
War. The last Verdun struggle, the fall of 
Riga, and the greatest of all Italian efforts 
along the Isonzo will remain memorable, the 
first two as details in two of three great cam- 
paigns of the war, the last as not impossibly 
the beginning of a fourth bid for a decision. 
Contrasted with these three the British fight- 
ing, severe as it has been, lacks dramatic ap- 
peal, as it has been without significant detail. 
Of the three operations, Verdun claims 
first attention because it is the last act in one 
of the great battles of all human history. It 
is a final demonstration of the completeness 
of German defeat and French victory. It 
places in French hands all the important or 
useful ground lost between February and 
August, 1916. It puts the French lines back 
where they were on the second day of the 
great German assault along the Heights of 
the Meuse. 

But this Verdun affair does more than 
this; it demonstrates that, despite the dis- 
appointments of the spring, the failure and 
retirement of Nivelle, the morale of the 
French army remains high and its power on 
the offensive is still great. What the Ger- 
mans.could not do at the Chemin-des-Dames 
in June, the French have done on the hills 
above the Meuse in August; they have made 
a material advance. They have, too, swept 
the outer rim of the hills defending Verdun 
clean of Germans and taken prisoners and 
guns in large numbers. 

I am anxious that my readers should feel 
that this last act in the Verdun contest has a 
permanent value. We see now much more 
clearly than we did a year ago what Verdun 
meant. The Russian Revolution and _ col- 
lapse have demonstrated how much more 
nearly accurate was German than Allied cal- 
culation at the end of the campaign of 1915. 
We all talked of Germany as having failed 
in Russia, because, to outward appearances, 
Russia had escaped ; her armies endured. A 
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year later, when Brusiloff attacked in Vol- 
hynia and Galicia, the impression was 
strengthened. 

But it is plain now that the German was 
right. His campaign of 1915 from the Dun- 
ajec to the Dwina was a mortal blow to Rus- 
sian power. The Russian armies did not im- 
mediately collapse, but the exposure to the 
nation of the weakness of the state led to a 
slow but sure decay. Reaction first grasped 
the power and betrayed the nation to the 
German, then revolution came and chaos 
succeeded. The exact measure of this chaos 
the shameful rout in Galicia in July and the 
fall of Riga in recent days demonstrate. 

So now we perceive that when the Ger- 
man General Staff decided to come west in 
the campaign of 1916, when it determined to 
strike a final blow at France, it could reckon 
upon the ultimate collapse of Russia. The 
fatal blow had been delivered. And since 
Britain was not ready and would not be 
ready for months, there was left only France. 
Already the Pan-German dream of Mittel- 
europa was a solid fact. From Berlin to 
Bagdad, German influence was supreme. 
Could France be crushed, it would be per- 
manent. 

In a word, Germany had by February, 
1916, restored the condition of August, 
1914. Even more, she had created the situ- 
ation she had imagined existed in August, 
1914. Russia was now out of the running 
for a long time. Austria could now, as she 
was unable to do in 1914, hold the eastern 
front with a minimum of assistance. Once 
more Germany could concentrate her atten- 
tion upon France; and, France defeated, the 
most colossal victory of modern history was 
in her hands. 

It is this new perspective that gives greater 
and more enduring value to Verdun. It was 
another Marne, another battle of arrest. 
Had the Germans won it, the decision of 
the Marne would have been totally abol- 
ished. Accordingly, when in August and 
September, 1917, two years after the opening 
of the German assault from Consenvoye to 
Ornes, the French are able to step out and 
win almost the last remaining strip of front 
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taken by the Germans in their great attack, 
and restore, not the permanent. lines of de- 
fense of the entrenched camp, but the outer 
perimeter of field lines, with 9000 prisoners, 
the absolute character of the German defeat 
is established. 


II. THE VICTORY 


Recall again the successive steps of Ger- 
man advance. From February 21 to Feb- 
ruary 26, 1916, there was the Flood, the wild 
rush over four miles that culminated in the 
capture of Fort Douaumont. Then from 
February 26 to June 7 the Battle of the 
Wings: the capture of Dead Man’s Hill and 
Hill 304 on the west bank of the Meuse, 
of Fort de Vaux and the Vaux Plateau on 
the east bank. This was the slow, grinding 
advance which in late June brought the Ger- 
mans to the ditch of Fort de Souville, the 
last bulwark of the town, now less than two 
miles away. After Souville the road ran 
down hill to the river and the citadel. 

July sees the advance going forward inch 
by inch. The Battle of the Somme, the Rus- 
sian attacks in the east, do not at once slow 
down German effort. As late as September 
the Crown Prince can venture an offensive. 
Verdun is in its last ditch: The Germans 
have driven a wedge right into the defensive 
circle.” Could they now maintain their effort 
the end would soon come. But their power 
to continue has gone. The Somme has at 
last had its effect, and the Germans on the 
defensive in Artois are battling with all their 
resources to defend, not to attack. 

Then in October, eight months almost to 
a day after the German attack, the French 
take the offensive and in a single day clear 
all the ground taken by the Germans since 
February 26. They even take Fort Douau- 
mont. Vaux holds out a few days more and 
falls November 3, as the direct consequence 
of the attack of the previous week. A single 
day, with relatively minor fighting for two 
or three days following, has been sufficient 
for the French to regain ground that the 
Germans spent eight months and half a mil- 
lion men in gaining. To make this advance 
the French employed three divisions—not 
much more than 50,000 men. Their losses 
were relatively minor, and they took 
6000 prisoners. 

But only the line of the forts had been 
cleared. The Germans were still within 
striking distance of the ruins of Vaux and 
Douaumont and from various hills looked 


down on much-bombarded Verdun. An- 
other effort was necessary to “give Verdun 
air,” as Petain phrased it! Accordingly, a 
new attack comes in December, and the Ger- 
mans are thrown back far outside the old 
line of the entrenched camp. They still have 
a distant glimpse of the town, but they are 
no longer able to threaten it. This time 
they lose 11,000 prisoners and more than a 
hundred guns. The second defeat is more 
complete than the first. The Germans are 
now back where they were about February 
24, three days after their rush began. But 
on the west bank they still hold to Dead 
Man’s Hill and Hill 304 and no further 
French advance on the east bank is possible 
while the enemy is able to enfilade the 
French from these hills. 

This explains the final thrust of recent 
weeks. On a front of eight or ten miles, 
from the southern slope of Hill 304 on the 
west bank to the edge of Bezonvaux on the 
eastern edge of the Woevre, the French at- 
tack began. They take Dead Man’s Hill 
and a number of important elevations across 
the river from it. They leave 304 practi- 
cally alone. But it is encircled as was Vaux 
in the October attack and falls a few hours 
later. The French have now reached the 
position of their second line in February, 
1915; the Germans have lost their last di- 
rect view of Verdun; they have lost every- 
thing of any military value that they gained 
between February and September, 1915. In 
this last phase, too, they have lost 9000 pris- 
oners—27,000 in three attacks. 

And this French success comes at the mo- 
ment when the German press is assuring the 
German people that France is exhausted, 
“kaput,” as the phrase is. ‘“Compelled to 
attack by their British masters,” is the official 
sneer of the German official statement, dis- 
cussing a preliminary thrust of the French 
before the main blow comes. Dead Man’s 
Hill, Hill 304 are as well known in Ger- 
many as Cemetery Ridge and the Peach 
Orchard to Americans after Gettysburg. 
Douaumont was the cornerstone of Verdun’s 
defense, so the Kaiser announced in Feb- 
ruary, 1915. And of the whole Verdun epi- 
sode, of all the ground gained, nothing re- 
mains to the Germans now but the downhill 
slopes north of Samogneux and Bezonvaux. 

I have dwelt upon this Verdun incident 
because it, like the Marne, is one of the un- 
mistakable things of the war. The Germans 
were beaten at the Marne, they had to re- 
treat, and the proof is to be seen on the map. 
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It is the same with Verdun. All else on 
the Western front has been, by comparison, 
indistinct, the backward and forward swing 
of trench warfare, save for the retreat after 
the Somme, but here the Germans were on 
the defensive and maintained their line, al- 
though compelled to withdraw. . Their ac- 
tual hold upon Northern France was not 
broken. But the Marne and Verdun were 
both shipwrecks of great German purposes. 
Each was a bid for supreme victory. Since 
Waterloo no battles have had such momen- 
tous values, and both were French victories. 
In both the whole German purpose was 
balked. 

Twice, then, at the Marne and at Ver- 
dun, the French alone, for the British share 
in the Marne was nothing, have arrested 
the German flood, stopped it, turned it back, 
retained the field at the end of the struggle 
and the prizes that go with the victory. To 
have forecast in 1914 that France could do 
this would have been to invite ridicule in 
Berlin and dubitation in France. And this 
is the great and enduring contribution of 
France in the war. It is not in the power 
of the country inferior in population and re- 
sources to its great neighbor to win an of- 
fensive battle. The battles of Champagne in 
1915, of the Aisne this year, demonstrate 
this. 

The United States, Great Britain, Russia 
must turn the French achievement into the 
final profit; they must defeat the German 
whose two great efforts France has parried 
and beaten down. And since Russia is out 
of the running, the burden falls upon the 
United States and Britain. Already Britain 
has made a beginning. The Somme, Arras, 
Messines—these are material and promising 
signs. But Russian collapse has released Ger- 
man troops and these troops demand fresh 
Allied forces to face them; so the struggle 
goes over another year. 

Yet just as Antietam and Gettysburg 
were the highwater marks of the Confed- 
eracy, the Marne and Verdun are unmistak- 
ably the supreme limits of German effort. A 
victory on either field would have won the 
war; defeat on both fields made victory im- 
possible in the larger sense. Nearly two 
years separated Gettysburg from Appomat- 
tox. But the power of the South, offensively, 
was broken in the first days of July, 1863. 
All the chances that they could hope to 
have were with them and they lost. And all 
the chances were with the Germans both at 
the Marne and at Verdun. They had a far 


greater advantage than Lee had, for he was 
outnumbered and outgunned on both fields. 

The proof of this is that after Verdun, 
after the campaign of 1916, the Germans 
first proposed peace and then risked all upon 
their submarine campaign. It remains their 
single chance; this their own statesmen do 
not hesitate to afirm. ‘Think of it; the na- 
tion with the great military tradition, which 
embarked upon the war confident of its 
ability to dispose of France in six weeks and 
Russia in three months more, after three 
years of war, seeks to escape ultimate defeat 
for its armies, through submarine warfare! 
Here is the meaning of the Marne and Ver- 
dun in small compass. 


III. RIGA 


Turning now to the capture of Riga by 
the Germans, the immediate fact seems to be 
that it was a natural and necessary counter- 
poise to the Verdun episode. Defeat at Ver- 
dun, unmistakable defeat, had its depressing 
effect upon the German people. The cap- 
ture of Riga would do something, at the 
least, to dissipate the depression. And for 
many months it has lain in the power of the 
Germans to take Riga when they chose. 
For many weeks anything on the eastern 
front that they chose to expend the men and 
munitions to get could have been had.” The 
condition endures. Therefore, the Germans 
took Riga. 

Two years ago, at the close of their great 
eastern campaign, the Germans failed to get 
Riga for a variety of reasons. The chief ob- 
stacle was the Russian fleet, which was then 
in good condition. The Russians had four 
superdreadnoughts, their gunnery was good, 
and it would have required an action of the 
German battle fleet to dispose of the Rus- 
sians, who would probably have sunk several 
German first-line units in the conflict. There- 
fore, the Germans held back their fleet. But 
until the Russian fleet was disposed of Riga 
could not be used as a base, and this was its 
main value. 

In addition the Germans had sent many 
guns and men south to the Balkan front and 
were already making their great concentra- 
tion of munitions for the Verdun attack of 
the next February. They could unquestion- 
ably have taken Riga in the fall of 1915, but 
it would have been a venture injurious to 
other plans and a prize of limited value be- 
cause of the Russian fleet, hence they held 
their hands. Accordingly the Allies made 
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the most of what had been 
saved from the _ Russian 
wreck, and Riga was the 
chief bit of salvage. Honest- 
ly, but mistakenly, the Allied 
press believed that Russia 
had saved herself at the end 
of a summer of disaster, but 
the Russian salvation turned 
out, to be but temporary. 

By taking Riga now, the 
Germans have laid hands on 
the only considerable East 
European city, included in 
their extreme Pan-Germanic 
aspirations of the ante-bel- 
lum period, which had es- 
caped them in the war. By 
taking it they have completed 
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their hold upon the Cour- acrma \ oy a N 
land, they have made good Jes Bi nnn pe 
the line of the Dwina, MITTELEUROPA (INCLUDING GERMANY, AUSTRIA, RUMANIA, SERBIA, 
and the eastern frontiers BULGARIA AND TURKEY) 


of their Mitteleuropa are es- 

tablished. And this is but a step in line with 
their recent success in Galicia, which has 
cleared the Russians practically out of the 
territory of their Austrian ally. 

Look at the war map again and it will be 
seen that to-day Germany occupies the heart 
of Europe and her front runs straight from 
the Gulf of Riga to the mouth of the Dan- 
ube; Warsaw, Riga, Libau, Lodz, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, ‘the cities of Poland, of the Cour- 
land, of Rumania, are in her hands. Aus- 
tria, Turkey, Bulgaria form extensions of 
the German block, and these are buttressed 
by conquered marches on the east. Riga is 
only one of the minor details now, at last, 
included in the German war map. 

And as they have always resolved to have 
Riga, to take it now is a new source of re- 
joicing to the Germans. Berlin has been be- 
flagged again and there is in this fresh evi- 
dence of Russian collapse the basis for a re- 
newal of confidence that a truly German vic- 
tory can be achieved in the East, whatever 
the necessary concessions in the West. Riga 
has a value for the German public less vital, 
perhaps, than Strassburg for the French or 
Trieste for the Italians, but in a measure 
comparable. And now, in the laté summer 
of 1917, Riga is won. 

On the military side Riga has little mean- 
ing, because it is idle to attach any military 
value to Russia. To all intents and pur- 
poses she has disappeared from the battle 
line and it is necessary to accept the fact. 


The war must be won on the western front 
by the western allies, by France, Britain, 
Italy, and the United States. Riga only em- 
phasizes this fact. But the moral value is 
still to be recognized. Germany will be the 
more determined to fight as the proofs of 
Russian collapse are the more unmistakable. 
And Riga is a supreme proof of this demoral- 
ization, followed as it was by the revolt of 
Korniloff and the subsequent outburst of 
new anarchy in Russia. 

Had Russia been able to fight in 1917 as 
she did up to September, 1916, the end of 
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the German cause would now be in sight. 
But there is no wisdom in disguising the fact 
that Russia has completely collapsed and all 
plans made upon the basis of her assistance 
have gone by the board. More than this, 
no plans for next year can be made with the 
expectation of useful Russian participation. 
If there was doubt as to this fact before the 
Riga capture, it should vanish now. 


IV. WESTERN AFFAIRS» 


Evidently the higher strategy of the Allies 
aimed at a repetition of last year’s procedure 
this year. Then there were attacks upon all 
fronts: Russian and Italian upon the Aus- 
trian fronts; French and British upon the 
German, with material victories in the East 
and considerable progress in the West. This 
year Russia was to lead off again in Galicia, 
although the French and British had made 
initial attacks in the spring. Italy was to go 
on along the Isonzo, as she had gone on last 
summer to the capture of Gorizia. The 
main Allied effort was to be in Flanders 
and northward from Ypres. 

But Russia tried and failed with a terrible 
after effect. Her Galician armies disinte- 
grated, there was a shameful flight, and a 
rapid military breakdown. By August 1, 
when the French and British were ready to 
attack in Flanders, Russia was no longer a 
factor and Germany was free to use most 
of her resources in the West. Austria, too, 
could bring men and guns from the Dniester 
to the Isonzo. By August 1, the hope of a 
decision this year was over and it was no 
longer the part of wise generalship to risk 
too great losses in operations that could not 
decide the struggle in the present campaign. 

The result has been seen in recent weeks. 
There has been terrific fighting in Flanders. 
The mere casualty lists of the British, 
28,000 in a week that had no striking inci- 
dent, that is, a greater loss than Meade or 
Lee suffered at Gettysburg, demonstrate the 
intensity of the fighting, but it has seen no 
great attack. There is a steady pounding 
going on, an ever-mounting casualty list, and 
German losses are not inferior to British, for 
the Germans are outgunned and outmuni- 
tioned, but no attempt to repeat the Somme 
campaign. For the year British strategy 
does not seem to go beyond killing Germans 
on the lines that are now familiar to the 
world. 

Next year we shall see a grand effort made 
by the British, French, and American troops 
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all along the western front. This year, in 
my judgment, one more British thrust on 
the Ypres front will be the extent of the 
campaigning, for the weather will very soon 
get bad; four weeks is probably the outside 
limit of good fighting weather that remains. 

After their losses this year, the Allies fig- 
ure that the Germans will be short of men 
next year. ‘Their casualties this year will 
eat up the reserves that Russian collapse re- 
leased in the East. The main Allied aim 
this year must be to dispose of these reserves 
at a minimum of cost, and this is being done. 
Next year American man-power will be 
available and German much depleted. ‘The 
French General Staff in interesting figures 
lately placed the German loss up to the be- 
ginning of the fourth year of the war, that is, 
the permanent loss, as 4,000,000 in killed, 
wounded, and captured. Four millions out 
of the fighting, this means, with another 
half-million in hospital who will come back 
presently. 

The same estimate fixed at 5,500,000 the 
Germans on the line or behind the line en- 
gaged in necessary military tasks. This left 
a reserve of 600,000 made up mainly of 
boys of seventeen and eighteen, with an 
eventual reserve of 500,000, drawn from the 
men now in hospital. By April this reserve 
will have fallen to. less than 750,000, and 
this is the total reserve of men available to 
repair wastage for the whole campaign. It 
is less than half the British reserve. We 
shall probably provide the French with half 
a million before the campaign of 1918 is 
over and, with their new class of 1918, this 
will give them a reserve equal to the Ger- 
man, had they exhausted all other reserves, 
which is not: the case. 

We all know what the last year and a 
half of the Civil War meant to the South; 
it well-nigh annihilated their youth. Boys 
and old men were called to the front, and 
half a century after the struggle the South 
is only beginning to recover. This is what 
another year of the war will mean to Ger- 
many. On the western front, French, Brit- 
ish, and American manhood will divide the 
cost of the battle in human life. But the 
German manhood will have to defray it all 
and the tax will, therefore, be enormously 
higher upon the German. 

Germany, by using enslaved populations, 
by using prisoners, has been able to put a 
far greater percentage of her manhood on the 
firing line than her opponents; this has en- 
abled her to hold off her enemies, and still 
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enables her to do it, but it has also compelled 
her to use up a far greater fraction of her 
human capital and thus cripple herself in the 
after-war recovery. 

It does not seem to me that enough Amer- 
icans perceive clearly the direction in which 
war events are moving. Their attention is 
still fixed upon trenches and trench lines. 
They are still thinking of breaking the Ger- 
man line. But this is not the present Allied 
problem. To illustrate: If Germany should 
lose 1,500,000 men by the end of the fourth 
year of the war, that is, in that fourth year, 
in killed or permanently disabled, her total 
permanent loss for four years would be just 
about half of her able-bodied male popula- 
tion. Up to date Britain, aside from her col- 
onies, has lost hardly’more than a million 
against the German 4,000,000. The Ger- 
man loss is 35 per cent., the British 12 per 
cent. If Britain lost another million this 
year, that is, as many as in all three previous 
years combined, her total loss would be only 
about a quarter of her able-bodied male pop- 
ulation as against 50 per cent. for the Ger- 
mans. 

Remember that the two nations are the 
real industrial and commercial rivals of Eu- 
rope, and at the end of the war, if one has 
lost half, the other only a quarter of its 
wealth-producing population, even if in all 
else the war is a draw, it is easy to see 
where the victory will lie. Human loss is, 
practically speaking, irreparable, and it is 
the human loss of Germany that is becoming 
impressive. Moreover, Britain has beside 
her home population, the male populations 
of her great white colonies, whose percent- 
ages of casualties will be still lower than 
her own. Looked at from this angle it will 
be perceived why Germany is losing not only 
the war but her future after the war, a far 
more important thing, while she still holds 
her front in France and Belgium. 


V. THE ITALIANS AT THE ISONZO 


It remains to discuss the Italian fighting 
of the month, which has supplied the one 
major operation, probably the most consid- 
erable of the year, to date, sirice the Austrians 
estimate the Italian losses at nearly a quar- 
ter of a million, more men than the North 
.and South combined brought on to any bat- 
tlefield during the Civil War, while the Ital- 
lan estimate of Austrian losses is’not smaller. 

By this time the world is fairly familiar 
with the Isonzo front. Between the Julian 
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MAP OF THE ITALIAN BATTLE-FRONT 


Alps and the séa on a front of little less 
than forty miles the Austrians originally 
stood behind the Isonzo from Tolmino down 
below Gorizia, throwing advance guards 
across the river in front of this town and 
drawing their line back from the river as it 
approached the sea and moved away from the 
Carso Plateau. This front has three differ- 
ent geographical features. From Tolmino 
almost to Gorizia there is the high ground, 
the Bainzizza Plateau, with its western rim, 
that toward the Isonzo tilted up and culmi- 
nating in a number of peaks some two thou- 
sand feet above sea level. Kuk, Monte 
Santo, Vrh, Monte San Gabriele and Dan- 
iele are the more famous and the highest. 
East of Gorizia there is the valley of the 
Vippaco or Wippach, and then further south 
the ground. rises to the Carso Plateau with 
Mt. Hermada as its chief elevation, whence 
it falls abruptly to the Gulf of Trieste. 
Last year the Italians took Gorizia and 
pushed out on the Carso and last spring they 
reached the neighborhood of Hermada, but 
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get these elevations they 
would compel the Austrians 
to retire on a wide front and 
to a considerable depth. The 
retirement would be into a 
region ill-served with rail- 
roads and hard to defend. As 
I write these lines Rome 
statements published in 
Washington announce the 
fall of San Gabriele, but 
there is lacking any official 
corroboration in the Italian 
communiqués. 

Now bear in mind the 
situation: This front is a 
sort of magnified Ther- 
mopylz, a little gate between 
the sea and the impassable 
Alps which the Austrians 
have held against great num- 
bers with relatively small ef- 
‘|. fectives for more than three 
years. As the Austrians re- 
treat they will leave the gate 
and the Italians will have a 
wider and wider front on 
which:to use their vastly su- 
périor nimbers.: This means 
««, that-it will require larger and 
larger Austrian -numbers to 
defend this front as the Ital- 
ians press on. 

The real objective of the 
Italians is not Trieste but 
Laibach. If they.-get Lai- 
bach, thirty miles away, 
-Trieste will be the eventual 
reward, because they will iso- 











did not take it. Northward they crossed 
the Isonzo and took Kuk and Vrh, but not 
Gabriele and Daniele, which rise right above 
Gorizia command it and sweep the Vippaco 
Valley east of it. ‘They reached but did not 
get Monte Santo. Despite this attack the 
main fighting up to August of this year has 
been on the Carso and in the Vippaco Val- 
ley just east of Gorizia. But late in that 
month the Italians changed their objective 
and aimed at the Bainzizza Plateau. 
_ Crossing the Isonzo in brilliant fashion, 
for the first time supported by British heavy 
guns, they took Monte Sarito, swept east 
from one to four miles and partially encir- 


cled Gabriele and Daniele. If they could 


MOUNTAIN PEAKS SURMOUNTED BY THE ITALIAN ARMY 


(Note the aerial cables for the carriage of munitions and supplies) 


late it and cut its communi- 
cations. But they. are stri- 
king east, not south, they are 
aiming at the Austrian armies, not an Aus- 
trian port. If the Italians once get through 
the gate, then the Austrian predicament will 
be unmistakable, for Austria lacks men for a 
wide front. Her losses have been terrific 
against Russia as well as against Italy, and 
Serbia cost her a pretty total of men at the 
Jedar and Valievo. Italy, on the other hand, 
has huge untapped resources, the largest hu- 
man reservoir of all the European allies, now 
that Russia is out of the running. 

For more than two years, right down to 
the recent collapse in Galicia, Russian strat- 
egy was comprised in the attempt, while 
holding off Germany, to crush Austria, and 
she almost succeeded, both at Lemberg in 
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VERDUN—RIGA—THE ISONZO 


1914 and east of that town and Kovel last 
summer. Austria is the weak link in the 
German chain and now Italy is taking Rus- 
sia’s place. And there is a growing tend- 
ency in London, Paris, and Washington to 
recognize the importance of the Italian cam- 
paign. This may easily mean that next year 
Italy will receive 
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exertions of her Allies without great effort 
herself. Italy has now become an equal 
member in the alliance with an equal neces- 
sity for making her utmost effort, and she 
is certainly doing this in her present blow on 
the Isonzo, the most successful in ground 
gained she has yet struck. The campaign is 
still going forward 





more guns, more mu- 
nitions, and more coal 
from her allies than 
before, and that the 
Italian campaign next 
spring may be almost 
as important as the 
Anglo-French. 

Italy’s position at 
the present time must 
be a source of no lit- 
tle anxiety to her 
leaders. Her allies 
entered the war either 
to save themselves un- 
der attack, or to save 
an attacked nation, 
whose fall would be 
fatal to their interests, 
but Italy came in 
with a clearly ma- 





and the end seems dis- 
tant, but it is worth 
noting that there is 
every present prospect 
that Italy’s campaign 
this year will be the 
most considerable of 
all the Western Al- 
lies. It is still possi- 
ble, too, that it may 
have a decisive turn, 
although the reported 
arrival of German re- 
inforcements indicates 
that Germany is again 
backing her Austrian 
ally at a danger point., 

And it is worth re- 
marking that this new 
Italian effort has pro- 
duced a new feeling 








tured purpose after 
having refused a por- 
tion of the Trentino 
as the price of peace. So far, Italy has not 
conquered what she was offered to remain 
neutral, The war is approaching a decision 
and the need of new activity is plain. Italy’s 
difficulties have not been appreciated by her 
allies and they have only recently been will- 
ing to lend her the aid she has long asked for. 

Russian collapse has brought a changed 
situation: it has doubled the burden upon 
Italy and abolished all chance, if there ever 
was any, that Italy could profit through the 





GENERAL CADORNA, THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE ITALIAN ARMY 


of friendship for Italy 
in Paris and London. 
The three Western 
Allies are visibly drawing closer together as 
the war proceeds, and this may easily fore- 
shadow a new triple alliance after the war 
between the Mediterranean powers, an alli- 
ance as natural as the old Triple Alliance 
was unnatural. Alone of the commanders 
who began the war, Cadorna survives, and 
to-day he divides the honors of achievement 
with Pétain, the victor of Verdun, and 
Joffre, the man of the Marne. The fame 
of all three is secure. 
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GIANT CURTISS FLYING BOAT BUILT FOR THE BRITISH NAVY 
If the United States has not distinguished itself thus far for the number of airplanes which it has produced, 
it has made a record for itself in its daringly conceived constructions of individual types. Here we have one of 
the huge Curtiss airplanes built for Great ‘Britain—enormous machines intended primarily for naval scouting. 
The wing span is over ninety-two feet; the horse-power nearly five hundred. The machine is an outgrowth of ex- 
periments made with the America, built by Curtiss before the war for a proposed trans-Atlantic flight. 


THE WINGS OF VICTORY 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


ENDING for once a willing ear to 

the best technical advice, Congress ap- 
propriates the unthinkable sum of $720,000,- 
000 for the building of the wings on which 
we shall soar to victory. The price that 
we paid for the Panama Canal seems ridicu- 
lously small in comparison, all the more so 
when we discover that more and more money 
must be forthcoming after the sum thus far 
allotted has been spent. 

No strategist familiar with the appalling 
wastage of war cherishes the illusion that 
$720,000,000 will buy command of the air. 
Much of the money must be spent in train- 
ing an aviation army bigger than the entire 
force that we sent to the Mexican border— 
an army numbering no less than 100,000 
men, of whom 10,000 are to be fliers. 

Airmen are expensive necessities. If we 
may judge by the experience of France, 
the training of each pilot will cost us be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000. By August, 1918, 
the princely sum of $720,000,000 will have 
vanished. Besides, only $337,500,000 is to 
be applied to the actual manufacturing of 
airplanes. England is spending $600,000,000 
for manufacturing in 1917 alone. 
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Our present program calls for the imme- 
diate construction of about 23,000 machines 
of all types and of 49,000 engines. When 
will the Germans hear the whirring of our 
multitudinous propellers in the air? 

European experience has shown that the 
instruction of a single aviator means the de- 
struction of one and one-half machines in 
learning how to land. ‘Two thousand five 
hundred planes a year must be converted to 
matchwood and junk to graduate two thou- 
sand finished aviators. Add to this the 
wastage of battle. During a recent debate 
in the House of Commons it was stated by 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks that in January, 1917, 
the Royal Flying Corps lost in killed and 
wounded 56 men; in the following Febru- 
ary, 119; in March, 152; in April, 319. 
Each man killed means a totally wrecked 
machine. No wonder that an army of one 
million men needs one thousand planes in 
constant service and three thousand in re- 
serve. 


30,000 Airplanes for 1919 


With all our ‘genius for invention, with 
all the knowledge of skilled automobile man- 
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THE WINGS 


ufacturers to draw upon, with the’ best ex- 
pert information of Europe at our disposal, 
it is not’ likely that we shall see as many 
as five thousand American airplanes on the 
battlefield by the spring of 1918. We can 
do little more than lay the foundation for 
a not too distant future. No army officer 
with any regard for-his reputation will claim 
that we can win the war in the air in an- 
other year. But by 1919,-the world will 
open its eyes. ‘Then we shall be manufac- 
turing four thousand airplanes a month, and 
we shall have thirty thousand of them ready 


* for the campaign of that year. 


How many of us realize what it means 
to build not only 23,000 airplanes, but just 


. one pair of wings on which a brave man 


may soar among the clouds, just one trust- 
worthy engine, just one exquisitely-fashioned 
propeller? Here is a machine which has 
some of the attributes of a butterfly, which 
is driven through the atmosphere at such 
speed that each gust is like the blow of a 
powerful sledge-hammer, and which, unlike 
a motor-car, almost always runs at full 
power, so that it is severely strained. Safety 
depends on the most meticulous choice of 
material and on correct designing. A flying- 
machine must be as airily light for its size as 
thistledown and yet as strong for each square 
foot of its surface as a girder; and it must 
travel sometimes at a speed twice that of the 
fastest express train. Twenty-three thousand 
times must a miracle in me- 
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wastage entailed by the elimination of un- 
necessary sections. A human life is entrusted 
to these cunningly yet delicately constructed 
wings of spruce. No risks can be run. The 
hand and the eye must pass critically over 
the graining. A little knot, a mere whorl 
in the wood, may no more be disregarded 
than the skull and cross bones on a bottle 
of poison. 

We must supply not only our own needs 
but those of our Allies as well. Of the 
75,000,000 feet that should be, but are not, 
seasoning at this moment, fully two-thirds 
are needed by France and England. No 
wonder that the Aircraft Production Board 
appointed a special “spruce committee” to 
cope with merely this phase of the problem. 
If we carry out our program of construc- 
tion, no small meed of praise must be al- 
lotted to the unselfish, conscientious work 
of that committee. 


Flax Farms for Linen Wings 


The spruce wing-frames are covered with 
linen, carefully laid and stretched as tightly 
as a drumhead. The best linen comes from 
Ireland—so little of it that England has to 
distribute seeds among Irish flax growers to 
insure her own supply. We must either find 
some adequate substitute for linen (3,850,000 
yards of it) or we must officially develop 
flax farms in this country. Experiments are 
being made with other material. 





chanical engineering be per- 
formed within a year! 


The Spruce Wood 
Problem 


The mere gathering of the 
raw material for the manu- 
facturing of the wings on 
which we are to make our 
début in the European air is 
a baffling problem in itself. | 7 
Spruce is preferably utilized |73 
in the making of planes. 
It combines the greatest 
strength for each unit of 
weight. About 1000 feet are 
required for each machine, 
not for the actual construc- 
tion, but for mere selection. 

















Only 200 feet are incorpo- 
rated in the average finished 
plane; 800 feet must be 
thrown aside because of im- 
perfections and because of the 


Photograph by Kadel & Herbert 
MAKING THE WINGS OF AN AIRPLANE 


No engineering structure is comparable for lightness and strength with 
the wing of an airplane; for a _ wing must have the lightness of a feather 
and yet all the strength of a girder. Of all materials spruce answers the 
airplane builder’s purpose the best. It is so carefully selected that out of 
one thousand feet, eight hundred are rejected in obtaining the two hundred 
actually required for the average machine. 
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battlefield ; indeed, there was 
not a strategist in all Europe 
who could foresee the fight- 
ing Fokker or the Avion de 
chasse. But the Germans at 
least had the engines. And 
it was because they had them 
that they flew so boldly over 
Paris at the beginning of the 
war; that they invaded Bel- 
gium, knowing full well that 
nothing could stop them; 
that they indulged so confi- 
- dently in long-range scouting 
practically unhindered for 
months. We may: call: this 
development of the ‘airplane 
another evidence of German 








From Universal Screen Magazine 
CUTTING LINEN FOR THE WINGS 


preparation for the conflict. 


Linen. is the fabric with which airplane wings are preferably covered. To an engineer, it is mere 


There is scarcely enough linen to meet the demands of the Allies. It may hani l 
be that following the example of England we must distribute flaxseed to Mechanical Common sense. 


stimulate the linen industry, or to find some way to make canvas service- 


able. 


The Great Problem of the Engine 


_ And then comes the baffling task of sup- 
plying engines—baffling because an engine 
is the very heart and soul of a flying ma- 
chine and because even the best that the most 
skilled French engineers have been able to 
design breaks down all too readily. Five 
thousand dollars is the price of a good en- 
gine; yet it must be rebuilt at the end of 
perhaps seventy hours, although it has been 
made as painstakingly as the finest Swiss 
chronometer. Captain de la Grange, sent 
by the French Government to this country 
in order that we may profit by his knowl- 
edge and experience, demands that we build 
10,000 engines by April 1, 1918, and 46,000 
before December, 1918. At once we ask: 
Why not turn to the automobile companies? 
The Aircraft Production Board will see to 
it that they will indeed supply the needs of 
the army—but not with ordinary automobile 
engines. 

The Germans attacked the problem of 
propulsion intelligently from the very first. 
They were the last of the great European 
powers to develop the flying machine as a 
military instrument; they were the first to 
make its Achilles’ heel less vulnerable. It 
is characteristic that pr#es were offered by 
the Emperor and by technical societies, not 
for speed records, but for engines which 
would run hour after hour unhaltingly. 
Their Taubes, as we now know, were con- 
ceived with no very clear idea of what would 
be demanded of a flying machine over the 


Would it riot be easy to 
profit by the lesson learnt by 
France and England and to copy the ‘best 
that they have produced? With European 
engineers, European drawings, European ex- 
perience, one American airplane company, 
after twelve months of labor and the expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000, has just reached the point 
of producing an American duplicate of the 
best European engine. An automobile com- 
pany spent in 1916 alone over $500,000 in 
experimenting. Copying is not enough. Im- 
provement over the old is demanded. 


Airplane Engines as Compared with 
Automobile Engines 


Why is it that an air engine is so frail 
and an automobile engine so stanch?. The 
answer is to be found in the flying machine 
itself. Ounces must be saved in the con- 
struction of a fighting biplane. The fastest 
machines thus far built have a wing-spread 
of about twenty-five feet. Everything is 
sacrificed to the engine; for in a fight at 
20,000 feet, life and victory depend on speed 
and maneuvering ability. Hence, we find 
engines of 160 horsepower on fighting planes, 
gnat-like in size compared with bulky bomb- 
droppers. The factor of safety is reduced 
to the danger point; the machine is stripped 
of everything that can be spared; the fuel 
allotted is sufficient only for a two-hour 
flight; but a few hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition can be carried; and lastly, the engine 
itself is pared down until it weighs scarcely 
more than three pounds for each horsepower 
developed, . 
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@ by Brown & Dawson, N. Y. 


LAYING THE FRAMES OF THE AIRPLANE BODIES 


Every man in an airplane factory has the keeping of lives in his hands. Upon his conscientiousness, upon the 
thoroughness with which he does his work, upon the care with which he selects his materials depends the life of 
a man in the air. Stradivarius never selected the material for his violins more carefully than the men in an air- 
plane factory select the wood of which the parts of a flying machine are composed. 


Because the whole structure of a flying 
machine is so deliberately frail, because no 
solid foundation can be supplied, the vibra- 
tion is unendurable. It speaks well for the 
airplane builder that his engine is not lit- 
erally shaken to pieces. An automobile man- 
ufacturer is not haunted with such mechan- 
ical terrors. He can build as heavily and 
substantially as he pleases. And that he does 
so please is proven by his engines, which 
weigh often thirteen pounds to the horse- 
power. 

As a pilot ascends, his engine delivers less 
and less power, although he wants more 
and more. That follows from the fact that 
an engine needs oxygen like a man; without 
oxygen it is dead. But in the higher reaches 
of the atmosphere, where modern knights 
meet each other on the wing in deadly com- 
bat with machine guns that squirt six hun- 
dred bullets a minute, an engine breathes 
with difficulty. Not only the fate of an in- 
dividual airman but perhaps the fate of an 


army depends on spark-plugs, bearings and 


pistons in a duel to the death among the 
clouds. And yet the engine must be so light- 
ly made that it cannot long withstand the 
terrible vibration and strains to which it is 
subjected. What can be more paradoxical 
than to save weight in order that great 
heights may be attained at the climbing rate 
of sixty miles an hour, only to lower the 
efficiency perilously? ‘There is no such 
thing as the mastery of the air,” said Major 
Baird in Parliament. “The air is a big 
place, and it is getting bigger every day.” 
What he meant was that the higher that 
fighters are able to mount and the faster 
they can fly, the more impossible it is to set 
up aerial barriers which the enemy cannot 
cross. Victory in the air, then, means a vic- 
tory of engines. 


The New “Liberty Motor” 


Let it not be supposed that the Liberty 
Motor is a revolutionary invention. In 
principle it is not different than the best air- 
plane engines of Europe and America. Its 


























From Universal Screen Magazine 
ADJUSTING THE JOINING DEVICES. 


Not the least difficult problem of-an aeronautic en- 
gineer is the designing of joints which will not weaken 
the members of a flying machine. Every manufacturer 
has a favorite type of Be eran The prevalent Ameri- 
can method is here pictured. 


chief merit consists in the fact that it has 
been designed by the most expert engineers 
with an eye to rapidity of manufacture in 
large quantities. It is a standardized en- 
gine, which means that it must be built ac- 
cording to the most precise specifications as 
to material, methods of machining, inspec- 
tion, and dimensions of parts. ‘The cylinders 
made in Toledo will be exactly like the cyl- 
inders made in Hartford; nuts produced in 
Dayton will fit the threads of bolts pro- 
duced in Providence. 

Only this engine—no other—is to be used 
in American fighting airplanes. Clearly we 
have learned well the lesson taught by three 
years of air fighting. Not the least interest- 
ing feature, perhaps, of this Liberty motor 
is to be found in the fact that different 
powers can be obtained by different combina- 
tions of similar units. That, so far as we 
know atepresent, is a daring innovation. 

Beyond these meagre facts nothing may be 
printed about the Liberty motor. At least 
a hundred manufacturers know everything 
about it. The secret of its design has been 
so thoroughly hushed up that every automo- 
bile engineer could tell all that there is to 
know. And yet the public is not even in- 
formed what is the horsepower of this new 
power plant and how its weight compares 
with that of the best engines of Europe— 
knowledge which it would be comforting to 
have and which would not reveal anything of 
importance to the enemy. ‘The minds of 
censors are difficult to fathom. 

When the automobile manufacturer re- 
ceives the specifications of the engine that the 
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Aircraft Production Board has designed— 
an engine which embodies the genius of fifty 
American engineers—he will find that he 
must learn his art anew. An automobile 
engine is cast in a mold; an airplane engine 
is machined. A solid block of the finest steel 
must be tediously bored out hour after hour 
until at last a cylinder is left with a wall 
measuring in thickness but a few hundredths 
of an inch. Thus are lightness and strength 
secured. 

It has not been easy to-obtain the fine 
steel of which the cylinders of airplane en- 
gines are so fashioned. Before the war the 
best metal for the purpose was supplied by 
Krupp. Subsidized by a far-seeing impe- 
rial government,; Essen’ was able to under- 
bid the steel makers of the world. _ France, 
England, the United States, all bought air- 
plane steel from Germany. ‘They had -not 
recognized the need of encouraging their 
home industries. Tedious. metallurgical re- 
search conducted in this country as well. as 
abroad has at last given us a-metal which is 
equal to that long supplied‘ by Germany. 


Many Industries Must Cooperate 


A thousand factories are engaged in the 
making of airplane parts in England; for 
the aviation industry alone was utterly un- 
able to cope with the formidable task of 
supplying 3,500 machines a month. The 
Aircraft Production Board has seen to it 
that our industries are similarly coérdinated. 
Typewriter and cash-register factories must 
manufacture the nuts, bolts and small metal 

















From Universal Screen Magazine 
PLACING THE ENGINE IN THE AIRPLANE BODY 


Here we have a modern stationary cylinder engine. 
It is being lowered into place in the fuselage of a ma- 
chine. Thanks to the work of the Aircraft Production 
Board, it will be possible henceforth to interchange the 
engines of two machines of the same type, with the 
result that an airplane can be improvised on the battle- 
field from the parts of several wrecks. 


s 
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© by Brown & Dawson, N. Y. 


GIVING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO A ROW OF FIGHTING AIRPLANES 


Before the outbreak of the European War it would have been impossible to take a picture such as this in the 
United States of America. Orders crowded in so fast upon American airplane builders that at last something like 


quantity production of flying machines became possible. 


And yet, now that we have entered the conflict, now 


that we are placing our chief reliance on crowding the Germans out of the air, even the achievements here pictured 
must be surpassed. Airplanes must be built at the rate of between three thousand and four thousand a month. 
Instead of the seven airplane bodies here pictured, hundreds will be visible in the same factory by the summer 


of 1918. 


parts needed; furniture and coach makers 
must learn the difficult art of constructing 
wings of spruce; motor-car manufacturers 
and munition makers must be taught how the 
all-important engines are to be produced. If 
we succeed—and succeed we must—the 
achievement will be unsurpassed in magnifi- 
cence in the whole history of our industries. 


’ And the credit will belong not to the army 


and navy officers in Washington, but to 
peace-loving business men who realize their 
country’s peril, who have organized them- 
selves into a single cohesive body, who know 
little if anything about flying machines, but 
who are ready to match their brains against 
those of an extraordinarily crafty and re- 
sourceful enemy. 

Under the guidance of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board hundreds of factories will 
unite in building a kind of mechanism which 
has never been a commercial product in the 
ordinary sense but which is now to be pro- 
duced as if it were a piano or a typewriter. 
Never must the owners of these factories 


forget that when they saw and plane a piece: 
of spruce, when they tighten a turn-buckle, 
when they fit a propeller into place, a hu- 
man life is in their hands. In a sense the 
black wings of death are spread over each 
plant. An enormous responsibility is as- 
sumed, and it must never be shirked. 


Standardization, the First Task 


So far as actual manufacturing is con- 
cerned, the first task that confronts the Air- 
craft Production Board—our real Haigs and 
Pétains—is standardization. Germany was 
the first power to standardize her flying ma- 
chines. She was premature; for many of 
her standards had to be discarded when air- 
planes began to be used for unsuspected mili- 
tary purposes. But at least she was not bur- 
dened with a multiplicity of types. There are 
in England forty-seven different varieties of 
aviation engines, about fifty in France, and at 
least thirty in America. Germany has five. 

American manufacturers have been build- 
ing airplane types according to their own 
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fancy. The military exigencies of the war 
show that only training-machines, fast fight- 
ing-machines, reconnaissance-machines, artil- 
lery-control machines and heavy bomb-drop- 
pers are needed—five types in all. Why, 
then, should one American factory turn out 
as many as twelve? ‘The best type of train- 
ing-machine will be selected out of the dozen 
that have been developed ; that type and only 
that type will be made in specified factories. 
And so it will be with the artillery-control 
and the reconnaissance-machines. That we 
have as yet built no fast fighters compara- 
ble with those of France and Germany is 
due chiefly to the absurdly high factor of 
safety required by our army specifications. 
That factor of safety must be reduced ; light- 
ness must be secured in order to gain speed. 
Our army officers have hitherto mercifully 
considered the man in the flying-machine. 
Europe has taught us that he must be ruth- 
lessly flung into the air without squeamish 
regard for his neck, if the artillery is to bat- 
ter down the enemy’s defenses. 


Systematized Methods Imperative 


The old haphazard, whimsical manufac- 
turing methods must give way to the sys- 
tematized methods of the automobile indus- 
try. Not only must whole machines be 
standardized, but parts of machines as well. 
When the Aircraft Production Board has fin- 
ished its studies, a manufacturer of airplanes 
will know exactly what size of wire he must 
use for certain purposes, of what material 
rods and pins shall be made, of what size 
shall be the bolt-heads and nuts with which 
frames are held together, and what shall be 
the dimensions and shapes of struts. There 
must be something approaching interchange- 
ability of parts between two flying-machines 
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of the same kind. Think what this means 
on the battlefield—think of the possibility 
of building a new machine behind the 
trenches out of the parts of two wrecks, of 
interchanging motors and wings, struts and 
stabilizers. 

The tragic lesson of standardization was 
learned only after months of bloody fighting. 
France entered the war with about twenty- 
seven different models. Two of them might 
be disabled at the same time, but engines 
and wings could not be interchanged to im- 
provise a new machine, although the for- 
tunes of battle depended upon wings. We 
are very much in the same position now. Is 
there any reason why bed supports should 
vary for each make of engine? Should we 
not be able to complete a body without know- 
ing definitely the exact engine to be mount- 
ed? Or to use the nuts and bolts of one ma- 
chine on another? Should there be any dif- 
ference in the dimensions of wing planes, 
struts, or distances between planes in ma- 
chines of the same type? Hitherto every 
airplane maker has decided for himself what 
the sizes of his parts shall be. Henceforth 
the Aircraft Production Board will make his 
decisions for him. 

If the country were suddenly called upon 
to make 23,000 standardized ’celli and vio- 
lins, comparable in beauty of tone and in 
every peg and curving body with the fin- 
est instruments that Amati or Guarnerius 
ever shaped, all so mathematically exact in 
their measurements that they could be as- 
sembled out of machined wooden -parts as 
readily as a house is built of standardized 
brick, and all impregnated with the old, lost 
Italian varnish (rediscovered by our chem- 
ists), the task would hardly be more formid- 
able than that which faces-us now. 
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A FINISHED WING WITH THE AMERICAN EMBLEM PAINTED ON IT 


Upon every German machine is painted an identifying black cross. 
tunity of seeing the symbol of liberty in the air—(a five-pointed white star, on a field. of 


Soon the Germans will have the oppor- 
blue, with a red ball 


inside the star)—the red, white and blue that symbolize the ideals of Germany’s most formidable adversary. 




















BUILDING SHIPS TO BEAT THE 
SUBMARINES 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH, Pu.D. 


(Professor of Industry, University of Pennsylvania) 


[Prof. J. Russell Smith has long been a student of industrial 
He is a professor in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, of the University 


geography. 


of Pennsylvania, and is an authority upon shipping and international business relations. 


economics and commercial 


His 


appeal in this article for rapid construction of American shipping will stimulate interest in the most 
important step we can now take to help win the war.—TuHE EDpITOR.| 


E can beat the submarine—at least 

we could beat it if we threw our whole 
might into it, but will we? His well-known 
Excellency Herr Von Hindenberg remarked 
the other day that “All we have to do is to 
hold tight until the submarine wins the war.” 
Perhaps people in America think that is an 
old story and a boast, but the fact remains 
that the submarine is sinking ships twice as 
fast as they are being built, and Germany is 
holding on. For three years she has held 
her western line virtually intact, save for the 
surrender of a very small percentage of the 
conquered territory. 

The battle of Verdun, in which Marshal 
Joffre said 840,000 men fell, showed Ger- 
many that she could not win out on the west- 
ern front, and it almost equally cheered her 
by proving to her satisfaction that the Allies 
could not win on the western front, either. 
This fact brought on the submarine cam- 
paign, which is sinking ships twice as fast as 
they are being built, which has reduced Eng- 
land’s commercial imports almost two-thirds 
and which makes Von Hindenburg’s state- 
ment literally true unless there is a change. 
Whatever is to be done about it, we of the 
United States must do it, and we must do 
it quickly. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE ALLIES 


Britain is on the stretch. To appreciate 
her effort with three or four million men in 
the army out of a population of less than 
fifty millions, we must think what would 
happen here if we had seven or eight, or even 
nine million men in the Army and were also 
called on to build ships and to manufacture 
as never before. Ships are getting scarcer 
and scarcer, and Allied supplies are getting 
lower and lower. They are talking in Paris 


now of $150-a-ton coal for this winter. The 
French Government, the other day, paid 
375,000 pounds sterling for a ship which ten 
years ago sold for 32,000 pounds sterling. 
By all the rules of good shipping conduct 
this vessel is now only ready for breaking 
up, yet this piece of floating junk, which 
sold for $160,000 in middle age ten years 
ago, now brings $1,800,000, so hard pressed 
are the Allies. They may get through this 
winter, but if there is another one with the 
submarines continuing as at present, there 
is a chance of the general heart-break of the 
people and an Allied collapse. 

Then where shall we be? 

In the meantime the German Government 
still has her people nerved by the stimulating 
idea that they are defending themselves and 
then lulls us with rumors of peace proposals. 
Germiany is also in a position where she may 
possibly possess herself of extensive food sup- 
plies and food-producing areas in Russia, and 
add great human resources which she can 
impress to labor for her as she has impressed 
the Belgians. 

Germany’s weakness, if she has weakness, 
is not so much shortage of soldiers as short- 
age of labor resources, and the important 
thing for us to keep in mind at the present 
is that both her eastern and western lines 
still hold and it is freely admitted that the 
only hope of breaking that hold is that we in 
America shall do something. The European 
Allies are at a standstill. We, too, must 
fight. We, too, must manufacture. “The 
building of ships is the most pressing of all 
the needs that can be met. For this we are 
the only hope, for the best that can be done 
in England, France, and Italy leaves their 
possible 4,000,000 tons a year far below the 


submarine sinking. 
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WHAT STANDARDIZATION CAN DO 


What can we do? Fortunately we are 
the best ship-builders in the world. Even 
the British have hailed our current achieve- 
ments as a record unreached by them, such, 
for example, as the recent launching of a 
10,200-ton tanker in three months and three 
days from the laying of the keel. 

It is true we have not in the past figured 
much in the world’s ship-building, not that 
we could not, but that we did not. Our na- 
tional policy has been rather opposed to ship- 
building. Now we must build ships and we 
are applying American manufacturing meth- 
ods in a way that will revolutionize the ship- 
building of the world. The pre-war ship- 
yard, both of this country and of Great 
Britain, boasted of the fact that it could 
build anything—a very old-fashioned and in- 
efficient boast. It was like the making of a 
wagon when our fathers were boys. ‘The 
wheelwright took his hand tools and shaved 
the spokes, turned and chiseled the hubs, 
sawed -and trimmed the felloes. Perhaps his 
one helper fashioned the bed and the running 
gear, but the wheelwright himself knew 
how, from start to finish, to make a wagon, 
and he did it. Now two or three machines 
combine to make the spokes, other machines 
make the hubs and the felloes. The bed is 
chopped out by standardized wood-working 
machinery. Each piece is made by a spe- 
cialist, and the wagon-maker puts them to- 
gether as a child does a house of blocks. This 
is typical of the revolution which has given 
us the age of cheap machinery. ‘This stand- 
ardization and specialization have given us 
those miracles, the dollar watch, the Ford 
automobile, the phonograph, the telephone, 
and placed them all within the reach of the 
average citizen. 

And now we enter the epoch of the stand- 
ardized ship, the Ford of the sea, which is 
henceforth to outnumber all the other ships 
that float. It will outnumber all the other 
ships because specialization and standardiza- 
tion are so much cheaper than the old-fash- 
ioned made-to-order way. ‘This is the age 
of the machine tool, which has replaced in 
wood-working the various hand tools of the 
carpenter, and in metal-working the various 
hand tools of the machinist. Reduced to 
their lowest terms, the wood-working and 
iron-working processes are similar, and the 
elementary processes are few. ‘The artisan 
bores holes, he shaves or planes, he saws, he 
turns in lathes, but the machinist or factory 
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wood-worker of to-day does none of these 
things himself. If he wishes holes made, he 
puts a piece of wood or iron in a boring 
machine; if he wishes it sawed, he puts it in 
a sawing machine; if he wishes it smoothed, 
he puts it in a planing machine. No matter 
whether it be wood or iron, steel or brass, 
the process is the same with machines made to 
do the work in an infinite variety of sizes, 
shapes, and materials. ‘The expert machinist, 
the old-style machinist, can take any kind of 
a machine and do any kind of work, but he 
is now as much out of date as the man who 
can make a watch or a wagon from start to 
finish. 

It is wasteful for one man or one ma- 
chine to do many kinds of work. The reason 
of this is that the machines are elaborate; 
they must be adjusted and set for each kind 
of operation that they perform. Thus the 
setting of a machine to do a piece of work 
often takes more time than the actual doing 
of the work. Sometimes it takes a half-day 
to reset a machine. Sometimes it takes a 
week. It may take ten minutes to work up 
one piece after the machine is set. Thus the 
costs of shaping a particular piece of metal 
in a machine shop were, for one piece, 25 
cents, for two pieces 15 cents each, for five 
pieces 10 cents each, for 100 pieces 5 cents 
each, for 500 pieces 3 cents each. Now we 
see why it is so much cheaper to make the 


‘valves for one of a hundred ship engines all 


alike, new style, than it is to make one or two 
for sister ships, old style. 

Then, to cap the climax of this thing, 
these pieces made at such low cost are inter- 
changeable, and will fit into any one of tens 
of thousands of machines of a certain type. 
It is by the utilization of these revolutionary 
processes, standardization and specialization, 
that the Ford car, the dollar watch, and the 
American locomotive, made by highly paid 
men, are sold in-competition with the produce 
of men who work for lower wages but on 
the old unstandardized methods. 


STANDARDIZING THE SHIP 


And now we come to ships. The United 
States Shipping Board is not building com- 
plete shipyards. It is, however, building 
three huge plants for assembling ships. ‘The 
pieces are to be made hither and yon, sent 
to these assembling yards, put together 
quickly like dollar watches or Ford cars, 
which are built more than two to the 
minute. 

This enables a bridge plant in Pittsburgh, 
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a boiler plant in Ohio, a structural steel mill 
in West Virginia, and a plate mill in Illinois, 
to specialize and adjust their machinery to 
make hundreds or thousands of duplicate 
pieces for hundreds or thousands of duplicate 
ships. So an automobile plant here, a wind- 
mill plant there, an engine shop yonder, can 
make some of the parts of the marine engine 
and the rather numerous small machines that 
are needed in a ship, such as small engines 
to hoist cargo, pumps for water, pumps for 
oil, fans for ventilators, pulleys, cables, com- 
passes. 

Standardize, standardize, standardize ; spe- 
cialize, specialize, specialize! Thus we can 
win the war, if we try. Fortunately we 
can try much harder than we are now try- 
ing. Otherwise Von Hindenburg is per- 
haps right that he has won the war. We 
should start instantly to prepare this nation 
to begin launching ships one year from now 
at the rate of 10,000,000 tons per year, per- 
haps 1,000,000 tons a month. Add that to 
England’s 3,000,000, and Germany’s last 
hope tumbles like a house of cards, and the 
sooner Germany knows about it, the quicker 
she will collapse and the fewer the Americans 
who will have to die on the battle front. 


SHIP WAYS OR GRAVES—WHICH ? 


What does it mean for us to build 10,000,- 
000 tons of freight shipping a year? Ac- 
cording to the Isherwood plan of ship- 
building, which is now being used on both 
our coasts and in many British yards, it 
would require about four million tons of 
steel, which is but a tenth of our 1916 output 
of 42,700,000 tons. According to the census 
figures of 1904 and 1909, it would require 
about a million and a quarter of workers. 
If we are now using 2,000,000 men in con- 
nection with the war, we have about 6,000,- 
000 left to call upon before we are working 
at it as hard as England now is. 

It is, however, too simple to say that a 
million and a quarter of men and four mil- 
lion tons of steel will make ships at the rate 
of 10,000,000 tons a year twelve months 
hence. We must apply ouprselves system- 
atically to the task of creating new facilities 
of every sort. We have not the yards in 
‘which to put together the pieces of these 
standardized or fabricated ships. ' We have 
not the mills to roll the plates, and unless 
we take the steel from other uses, we have 
not the mines and miners to produce the ore, 
the steamers on the lakes to carry it, or the 
furnaces in which to smelt it. 
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To get these new raw materials, we have 
to go back, back to industry after industry. 
To roll the plates requires the expensive ma- 
chinery of rolling mills. Skilled machinists 
are needed to make these machines, and so. 
the building of the ships starts a train of in- 
dustry that reaches back, back, stage after 
stage, to factory after factory, clear through 
our industrial fabric. 

It is not a simple call. It is the greatest 
industrial call that has ever been given to 
America. It is like the industrial call that 
has been given to England and France. We 
can do it, and if we are fair to our brethren 
we must do it. We must build ship ways or 
dig graves. We have sent men to France, 
we have sent men to camps en route to 
France, and now we must in common de- 
cency back them up. Otherwise they may 
die in vain andthe whole Allied situation 
may turn out to be a colossus with feet of 
clay, a veritable Russia that may collapse be- 
cause it cannot use itself, collapse because of 
the want of ships. : 

This program becomes the more reason- 
able because we need these ships after the 
war. 

How can we get ourselves in shape to 
build the 10,000,000 tons of shipping a year? 
There are two ways: one is to create new 
materials and new skilled laborers; and the 
other is to divert existing materials and ex- 
isting laborers. Fortunately we can do both. 
We are still building limousines, wire fences, 
hotels, skyscrapers and new houses that we 
can get along without for a year or two. 
_ Take the case of a fine large building in 
a great Eastern city. The unpatriotic own- 
ers have concluded that it would be a good 
investment if this structure of the style of 
1880 were replaced by a modern office build- 
ing, and they have just let the contracts for 
the tearing down of the good old building 
and the erection of the better new building. 
If this plan goes through there will be util- 
ized hundreds of tons of cement, brick, stone, 
steel, hundreds or thousands of days’ work 
of laborers, steel-workers, steam-fitters, elec- 
tricians, trucks, and horses. Gasoline and 
copper will be used. The whole is quite the 
equal of a ship. In England before this 
company started on this task they would have 
had to apply to the Government for per- 
mission, which would have been promptly re- 
fused because the diversion of these men and 
this material to this work interfered with 
the prosecution of the war. 

No man in England can buy five tons 
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of steel without the written consent of the 
Ministry of Munitions. English steel is go- 
ing to the three purposes of munitions, war- 
ships, merchant-ships, and the necessary re- 
pair-work to keep the nation afloat. 


WAR IS A MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISE 


We have called a million men to the task 
of fighting Germany with guns, but we have 
not yet focused our industrial resources on 
the same task; yet it is true that war is chiefly 
the production of supplies. Look around you 
for the next week and you will be astonished 
at the number of idle men you can see. My 
train stopped a few minutes the other day at 
a station in Virginia not far from Washing- 
ton. It was 8:30 A. M., and I counted 
nineteen able-bodied, two-handed men and 
one one-handed man in various positions of 
repose about that station. One of the best- 
informed men in the county, and also one of 
the best-informed men in the next county, 
agreed with me that every five farms in the 
region could release at least three men from 
November 15 or December 1 to April 1, 
and next year’s food production would be in 
nowise reduced thereby. 

I am convinced that_by this process at 
least a million men could be taken from the 
American farms without the disturbance of 
any industry save the toasting of shins and 
the swapping of yarns at the country store. 
It is a very wholesome sign that Maryland 
and some other States have passed laws pro- 
viding that every man must work at least 
thirty-six hours a week. The hours should be 
longer and the methods of enforcing the 
law should be much better than they are. 

What could this million farm workers do 
for the world’s ship shortage? They could 
all serve as unskilled laborers, and a good 
proportion of them could be of higher-grade 
service, such as foremen, chauffeurs, machin- 
ists’ helpers. They could get out timber, 
make excavations, build concrete buildings, 
make new shipyards, open up new mines— 
all putting us on the way to the building of 
that 10,000,000 tons a year twelve months 
hence. If we should prove to be short of 
unskilled labor, we can do as the French 
have done, and get Chinese. We could get 
3,000,000 of them at moderate wages and 
decent treatment, and we can feed them, too. 
There are still a good many ships on the 
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Pacific to bring them over. They could 
come on definite contract for definite service 
and go back when the war is over. 


THE PROBLEM OF SKILLED LABOR 


But the present shortage is not so much 
of unskilled labor as it is of skilled labor, 
the men who make the machines that do the 
standardized work of making ships’ parts. 

Here three things are to be noted: (1) 
Men can be diverted from furniture facto- 
ries, from automobile factories, from bicycle 
factories, from new constructions of many 
sorts. (2) We should do as England has 
done and take every machinist or near- 
machinist in the draft army and put him 
back at the machine, and (2) we should 
at once put every manual training school to 
work night and day training promising young 
men in shifts so that in a short time they 
can do the simple operations that specialized 
standardized machine manufacturing re- 
quires. The great advantage of this system 
is that the standardized piece is so simple 
that it can be done on a simple machine 
by a man taught in a few weeks’ or a few 
months’ time to do his simple process. That 
is the way the American machines are now 
made. 


THE CONTROL OF RAW MATERIAL 


One of the most hopeful things I have seen 
was an editorial demand (September 10) in 
a metropolitan newspaper that the steel of 
the country should be diverted by govern- 
ment control to the places where it would 
help the war business. We cannot do it too 
soon. It is not enough to put men in the 
trenches, for when it comes to the measure 
of the whole great enterprise, modern war is 
primarily the production of supplies. It is a 
war of soldiers, of materials and of labor. 
Not only must the young picked sons of the 
nation go to the trench, but all its energy 
and all its materials must back them up. 
This war is to be won by sweat as well as 
blood. Indeed,:the more we sweat over it, 
the less we shall bleed from it. It is a crime 
for us to let men die in France because we 
are building limousines, hotels, or new houses 
in the United States. It is a crime for us 
to let our sons die in France, or for Germany 
to win this war, because we let some men loaf 
in Virginia or in any other State. 




















ELECTIONS AND DEMOCRACY 
IN PRUSSIA 


BY DONALD PAIGE FRARY 


[The American reader who wishes to know the truth about the German political system, and the 
extent to which it must be reformed before it bears any resemblance to a democracy, will find this 
article—written for us by a competent scholar in the historical faculty at Yale—to be as accurate as 


it is illuminating—TuHe Eprror.] 


E are in the war to democratize Ger- 

many. We do not appreciate what 
democratizing Germany involves, or what 
new institutions the German people are will- 
ing to accept, any more than we understand 
the Precession of the Equinoxes or other 
mysterious and weighty matters. But it is 
clear even at this distance that electoral re- 
form in Prussia, which will be discussed at 
the fall meeting of the Reichstag, is very 
near the heart of the problem. For the 
backbone of Hohenzollern rule is the anti- 
quated Prussian electoral system. It dimin- 
ishes the power of the bourgeoisie and prac- 
tically disfranchises the laboring classes. 
This relic of feudalism is exploited by the 
Junkers, to whom it delivers the control of 
the state, to make Prussia the impregnable 
citadel of absolutism and class privilege. 
Even Bismarck, one of the greatest absolutists 
of the century, denounced it as the most 
miserable and absurd election law ever 
formulated in any country. 


THE PRUSSIAN PRIMARIES 


In Prussia the selection of the popular 
half of the legislative body is carried out in 
two successive operations. For electoral pur- 
poses, the state is divided into Zirkel, or elec- 
toral districts, subdivided in turn into Ur- 
wahlbezirke, which correspond to our pri- 
mary districts. In the primaries every male 
citizen over twenty-four can vote, not, to be 
sure, for a deputy, but for an elector, or 
Wahlmann, who represents the voter and 
249 of his fellow-citizens. The vigor of 
the popular vote is still further emasculated 
by the division of the electorate into three 
classes based on taxes. ‘Though the classes 
differ greatly in number, each possesses an 
equal share in the vote. 

On the day of the primaries the voter goes 
to the polls. The polling place has no bal- 
lot box, ballots, or mysterious voting machine 


nor any other of the arcana to which the 
American voter is accustomed. On the table 
before the Chairman of the Polls lies a large 
book filled with the names, occupations, and 
addresses of the voters. Presenting as iden- 
tification the card which summoned him to 
the polls, the voter is asked to designate his 
choice for Wahlmann, which he must do 
orally and in a loud voice. The chairman 
is not the only one who takes cognizance of 
the choice; for among the interested specta- 
tors is likely to be the agent of his employer, 
if the voter is a laboring man, or of his land- 
lord, if he is a peasant. They have attended 
to observe the docility with which this mem- 
ber of the proletariat follows his patron. 
Like other German institutions, the elections 
are always orderly and are conducted with 
scrupulous honesty. 

On the eighth day thereafter the Wahl- 
manner who have thus been chosen by ab- 
solute majority at the primaries are sum- 
moned to the chief place of the Zirkel to 
ballot publicly for deputies to the Landtag. 
The results of the votes in the electoral col- 
leges is a House, to which all Prussians 
thirty years of age are eligible, but of which 
about a half is of noble birth. 


INDIRECT ELECTION AND OPEN BALLOT 


The ever-recurrent complaints against this, 
one of the most characteristic of Prussian in- 
stitutions, are indictments on four points. 
The present electoral system is indirect; the 
ballot is open and verbal instead of secret 
and written; no real redistribution of ‘seats 
has been made to conform to the great shift- 
ing in population since 1860; and the three- 
class system, the rock on which the state is 
built, has come to be grossly and perniciously 
unfair. 

Indirect election to the legislature and pub- 
lic voting are both agencies through which 
a dominant class may revamp the popular 
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will to suit its own interests. The former 
cannot be defended by the Junkers them- 
selves, for Bismarck condemned it fifty years 
ago: “I am convinced that indirect suffrage 
falsifies the result of elections, and that direct 
elections would bring more talent to the 
Chamber.” On the other hand, there is a 
serious attempt to justify the open ballot. 
In Conservative circles the stock argument 
in its defense is the salutary oversight which 
it makes possible over the proletariat, whose 
caprice and material interests would lead 
them to abuse the franchise if unrestrained. 
It is certainly true that the Prussian system 
leaves little room for the personation, re- 
peating, and ballot-switching with which 
American elections are afflicted. Elections 
are more honestly conducted. ‘The Con- 
servatives also claim that the open ballot 
calls out that highest of all Prussian virtues, 
die echte Birgertugend. It is a test of the 
courage of a man’s convictions, a challenge 
to his civic sense of duty. 


TERRORISM ADMITTED ON ALL SIDES 


Such is probably the case where the ma- 
jority of the electorate is free to speak its 
own mind. But John Stuart Mill wrote: 
“Tf the dependent relations are such that the 
individual voter in any considerable number 
or to any great degree is afraid of the public 
ballot, and either abstains from voting or 
votes contrary to his convictions, then the 
secret ballot is the lesser evil.” ‘This is the 
condition in Prussia. Intimidation has been 
so freely used and so frankly admitted by 
both Liberals and Conservatives that the So- 
cial Democrats characterize the whole elec- 
tion system as one of terror. Butchers, bak- 
ers, and grocers are terrorized by Social 
Democratic housewives who threaten to trade 
strictly within party lines. Beer gardens 
are boycotted if the management is of 
a marked anti-Socialist complexion. In re- 
turn, Treitschke asked in a widely circu- 
lated pamphlet: ‘Why do not our great 
manufacturers declare that they will employ 
no workmen who take part in the Social 
Democratic agitation?” 

Control is still easier in the politically pre- 
dominant regions which are still overwhelm- 
ingly agrarian. The landlord in the East- 
ern provinces replaces his Social Democratic 
laborers with Poles; or if Poles are unavail- 
able, he may raise their rent or foreclose 
a mortgage. Official candidature is encour- 
aged by the fact that functionaries are eligible 
from the district where they hold office. Von 
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Biilow, as Chancellor, declared that no off- 
cial could occupy himself with Social Demo- 
cratic politics; and it is well understood that, 
as votes the Landrath, so vote the minor of- 
ficials, since he controls the local patronage. 
Through various channels a strong pressure 
is exerted in favor of landed and bureaucratic 
interests. 

Whether Prussia is a pariah on account 
of this manipulation of the suffrage depends 
largely on the point of view. It is not clear 
what connection either open or secret voting 
may have with political peonage. Even if 
a landlord does not learn his peasant’s vote 
at the open poll, there is a reluctance to lie 
if the question is asked him point-blank. 
Denying one’s political faith under pressure 
carries with it somewhat the stigma of de- 
clining to recognize one’s parents in a supe- 
rior social gathering. Die echte Burger- 
tugend itself keeps down the number of 
Peters. The idea that when a man takes a 
voting paper in his hand, he suddenly be- 
comes a detached political animal, is pure 
fantasy; for isolation is unattainable even in 
a polling booth. It is enough to say that it 
makes easier the independence of the voter 
from circumstances of employment and social 
affiliations. In Prussia, where both these 
ties are strong, public voting neutralizes uni- 
versal suffrage by destroying the freedom 
of the common voter. 

More significant than the practical effect 
of the open ballot is its psychological effect. 
The small voter knows the dispute which an 
independent vote would entail, and rather 
than face the music, he stays away from the 
polls. One may concede the apathy of the 
farming classes; but the abstention of 90 per 
cent. of the third class in one district in East 
Prussia, and of 92 per cent. in Késlin be- 
trays an unwholesome state in the body poli- 
tic. The poorer classes would rather forego 
the suffrage than enjoy it under the patron- 
age of the first class. 


RATIO OF REPRESENTATION 


This depreciation in the worth of the in- 
dividual vote is accentuated by the antiquated 
districting of the kingdom, a daguerreotype 
of the state as it existed in 1860. The popu- 
lation has increased most slowly in the East- 
ern provinces and Brandenburg outside of 
the Berlin section. In these provinces a 
deputy is now assigned to 71,000 inhabitants. 
In the rest of Prussia increase in population 
has been most rapid in the mining and manu- 
facturing region along the Rhine. Further- 
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more, most of the large cities are outside of 
the region first named, and growth in urban 
population is seven times as rapid as in rural. 
Hence in the Western half of Prussia one 
deputy has come to stand for 98,000 inhabi- 
tants. Worse still, in the Rhine province 
a population of 7,120,000 is entitled to sixty- 
three representatives, while in East and West 
Prussia, Pomerania, and Posen, a total of 
7,584,000 is assigned 109. Conversely, the 
fifty-four deputies of East and West Prussia 
represent 3,767,000 people: the fifty depu- 
ties of Brandenburg bear the mandates of 
6,163,000 souls. The industrial classes in 
the state remain a submerged group, Berlin 
with her two million inhabitants sending 
twelve members to the Landtag. As Herr 
Traeger put it in that assembly, one-half of 
the population of Prussia has twice the rep- 
resentation of the other half. 

The half whose predominance in the gov- 
ernment is thus assured is Eastern Prussia, 
the stronghold of the irreconcilable, abso- 
lutist Junkers, who are the seemingly ada- 
mantine base of Hohenzollern autocracy. It 
is from the Eastern provinces that the Con- 
servative party in the Landtag draws its 
strength. In 1912 they elected 193 of the 
443 members of the Chamber, 87 of whom 
were great landed proprietors. ‘Their rep- 
resentatives constitute two-thirds of the Con- 
servative wing. From them have come such 
leaders as von Hindenburg, Heydebrandt, 
and Reventlow, who are said to carry swords 
in their mouths. ‘Thanks to the districting 
of 1860 the Junkers are securely fixed in the 
saddle, and before their ironical contempt 
all efforts to give representation to the over- 
populated Liberal regions of the West have 
been abortive. 


THE THREE-CLASS SYSTEM 


Finally to reduce the importance of the 
popular vote to the vanishing point, Prussia 
has hitherto been equipped with the famous 
three-class system, which makes wealth the 
coefficient of political privilege. The system 
of Servius Tullius, 2500 years old, is revised 
and manipulated for the benefit of the 
wealthy classes. At the core of the three- 
class system is the distinction in the elec- 
torate of three classes: the great landowners 
and large financial and industrial fortune- 
holders; small business men and officials; 
and the proletariat. Prussia accepts the the- 
ory of the historian, von Gneist, that because 
of heavier contributions and higher intel- 
lectual capacity, the two upper classes must 
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be endowed with a more effective share of 
political rights. In the tax-list of each pri- 
mary district the taxpayers are enrolled ac- 
cording to the amount of their direct taxes, 
non-taxpayers being rated arbitrarily as pay- 
ing three marks.* ‘The list is then divided, 
beginning at the top, into three sections. 
The first collectively pays the first third of 
the total contribution, the second, the second 
third, and the last class the remainder. In 
the primary elections each class chooses by 
absolute majority an equal number of elec- 
tors, or indirectly has an equal share in the 
election of the deputies. Let us say, for ex- 
ample, that the district above is entitled to 
six electors. Voting by classes, the nine mem- 
bers of the two higher classes select four of 
these, while the other two electors represent 
the 250 voters of the third class. 

Such gross inequality would not be excep- 
tional in Prussia where the average percent- 
age of the electorate in each group is 4 per 
cent. in Class I, 16 per cent. in Class II, 
and 80 per cent. in Class III. In many 
localities injustice is still more flagrant, as 
in the 3917 election districts where the first 
class includes not more than two men; or in 
Berlin where seven-tenths of 1 per cent. of 
the electors choose four of Berlin’s precious 
twelve representatives. To offer universal 
suffrage on these terms is a gratuitous affront. 

The three-class system is the negation of 
all democratic government. In most districts 
the first and second classes are practically 
inaccessible. At Essen the male head of the 
Krupps is the only man in Class I in his 
voting precinct, and Rothschild’s position at 
Frankfort was similar. Sometimes the in- 
justice works the other way. Chancellor von 
Hohenlohe was one of the heaviest taxpay- 


_ers in Prussia; but, as his precinct was the 


financial quarter in Berlin, his ballot was en- 





*The following table illustrates the working 
of the method: 








Marks Total Marks 

Taxpayer (a) 1,200 

3 (b) 1,075 
" (c) 1,058 3,333 

Taxpayer (d) 1,000 

“ (e) 550 

6 « (f) 490 

_ (g) 460 

* (h) 430 
$ (i) 404 3,334 

200 Taxpayers paying 

250 400 to 5 mks.... 3,183 
50 non-Taxpayers... 150 3,333 
10,000 10,000 
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gulfed with several hundred others, while 
elsewhere in the city one of his clerks voted 
with the select few. In this same district, 
the famous 28th, there is only one elector in 
the first class, and two in the second. Thus 
three men indirectly elect one of the city’s 
twelve deputies. 

Nor is the system more unequal than ir- 
rational. ‘Two citizens of the same fortune 
will have entirely disproportionate political 
influence, if they live, one in a rich city and 
one in a country village. If a prosperous 
citizen chooses to settle in a moderately 
wealthy town, he may totally upset the com- 
position of the classes there, may control 
one-third of the elections, and may even ob- 
tain personal representation in the Landtag. 
His dominant position is not at all the re- 
ward of intellect. Von Bilow, as Chan- 
cellor, voted among the proletariat, the only 
member of the first class being a sausage 
maker. In the ninetieth district of Konigs- 
berg there were six members of the first sec- 
tion, among them the keeper of a notorious 
house of ill-fame. Beneath him both the 
preachers of the Cathedral, one of whom was 
Konsistorialrath and possessed of honorary 
degrees, voted with three hundred and fifty 
others in the lowest class. To justify the 
three-class system in 1849 the ministers of 
Frederick William IV declared that it put 
all the physical force of the state in the third 
class, the bloom of intelligence and Biirger- 
tugend in the first. So it is in the case of 
the Chancellor and the sausage maker, the 
Konsistorialrath and the brothel-keeper! 

There can be no greater misnomer than to 
call such an institution a representative sys- 
tem in the democratic sense of the term. It 
is impossible to predicate the aspirations of 


the German people, for until the war the , 


Junker government has not felt the need of 
consulting them. The Prussians, as a nation, 
were not present at the birth of the Welt- 
politik. Ever since the blood and iron policy 
of Bismarck overcame the Liberal resistance, 
the Liberalism of the masses has been stran- 
gled because it threatened the rule of the 
absolutist minority. 

No party is more grievously shorn before 
an untempered wind than the advocates of 
democracy in Germany, the Social Demo- 
crats. In 1903 a total of 324,157 Conserva- 
tive votes gained 143 seats in the Prussian 
Diet, and 314,149 Social Democratic votes 
won none. In the Imperial elections of the 
same year—conducted with universal, equal 
suffrage—the popular party sent eighty depu- 
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ties to the Reichstag. At last, in 1907, with 
more than half a million votes the Social 
Democrats first obtained recognition in the 
Landtag with seven representatives. Had 
the ratio of seats won to votes polled been 
the same for both parties, the Social Demo- 
crats should have elected three hundred, a 
comfortable majority of seventy-eight. 

For the Social Democrats are the visible 
embodiment of democracy in Germany. Von 
Biilow said: ‘The Social Democratic move- 
ment is the antithesis of the Prussian state.” 
Upon this principle the electoral system ob- 
literates the political significance of the small 
voter almost as completely as if he were a 
Spartan helot. Sincere reform without revo- 
lution is seemingly impossible. So often has 
the mountain labored and brought forth 
only a mouse, that the common voter is justly 
suspicious of any. new-born law over which 
a Bethmann-Hollweg or a Michaelis plays 
the role of Sairey Gamp. And this political 
serf, this unregarded atom, is now asked to 
support a war which was not his own. 


AS GOES PRUSSIA SO GOES GERMANY 


With the war the Prussian electoral sys-: 
tem has become a menace to world peace. 
“When the Social Democrats have won 
Prussia, they have won all,” wrote Bebel. 
The tentacles of Prussian autocracy are 
fastened with unassailable firmness upon the 
German Empire. The King of. Prussia is 
the irresponsible head of the German mili- 
tary machine. The Prince-appointed Bundes- 
rath originates practically all legislation, in- 
cluding money bills; it may dissolve the 
Reichstag with the Kaiser’s consent; and all 
laws must be returned to it for final approval. 
In this citadel of autocracy fourteen votes 
are enough to defeat an amendment, and the 
King of Prussia personally controls twenty. 
In the Reichstag, Prussia elects 236 of the 
397 members, and properly, as she contains 
two-thirds of the Empire. 

The stakes in thé electoral struggle in 
Prussia are therefore the control of the Ger- 
man Empire. In either government electoral 
reform is the only road to parliamentariza- 
tion. Given anything like their due repre- 
sentation in the Landtag, the Liberals will 
be able to force a crisis as easily as they have 
done in the Reichstag. In the event of suc- 
cess, Prussia’s vast leverage upon the Empire 
will then be wielded by the parties who since 
Bismarck’s day have vainly opposed a mili- 
taristic state, who now demand a respon- 
sible ministry and peace without annexations. 

















SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE VERSUS 
PENSIONS 


BY SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


(Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University) 








The plan of applying the principles of life insurance and accident insurance in the 
case of a soldier going to war involves a profound change of policy on the part of the 
United States Government. It is now certain that this plan will be adopted. It orig- 
inated in the Treasury Department under Mr. McAdoo’s direction, and—with some 
amendments favorable to the soldiers—this immensely important bill was adopted in the 
House of Representatives by a unanimous vote on September 13. The Senate Finance 
Committee in turn favored the measure, and the only question remaining was whether 
the bill would become a law before the adjournment of Congress early in October, or 
would await the December session. President Wilson asked for its immediate passage. 
Dr. Lindsay’s article is an authoritative explanation of the measure-—THE Eprror. 








HE principles of social insurance, ap- 

plied to all sorts of risks and hazards in 
which the community has a stake or shares 
a responsibility, have been gaining in favor 
the world over in recent years. On the con- 
trary, the principles of pension legislation in 
all countries have been found wanting and 
experience everywhere is leading to its aban- 
donment. 

Thirty-five years ago Germany began to 
apply scientific business management to the 
relations of government and the problems of 
social welfare in dealing with the public re- 
lief of distress, sickness, industrial accidents, 
invalidity, old age and unemployment among 
wage-earners. Under the masterful leader- 
ship of Bismarck, in harmony with a new 
national spirit and a modern sense of social 
responsibility and solidarity, a strongly cen- 
tralized and comprehensive system of state 
insurance was started. Within twenty-five 
years this system not only became the char- 
acteristic and dominant feature of a power- 
ful national government, but also became in- 
corporated in its essential principles by the 
governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia, and practically every country of 
Europe into a new development of dem- 
ocracy, a new function of government, a 
new attitude of peoples in their conception 
of the possibilities of social organization. 

Oct.—5 


THE UNITED STATES A LAGGARD 


The United States alone has lagged be- 
hind and relied upon the older individualism 
of the poor law, administered by the smallest 
units of local government, upon the personal 
initiative of the injured person or his repre- 
sentatives to secure redress under the com- 
mon law or the law of torts, upon employers’ 
liability statutes, and upon equity procedure 
to remedy evils and achieve social justice. 
Of course, such methods long ago proved 
themselves inadequate in the face of the won- 
derful development of highly centralized 
organization, not only national but interna- 
tional in scope, which has characterized 
American industry during the past fifty 
years. The day of reckoning between the 
people and their governments, between ef- 
fective business organization of common in- 
terests and political methods which are the 
last resort of privateering, has been post- 
poned by the exceptional development of 
private philanthropy and its extension to 
fields and to tasks for which it is only just 
now proving itself also inadequate. 


THE PATCHWORK OF PENSIONS DISCREDITED 


In one great department, however, where 
government has had to meet a national re- 
sponsibility, namely, in the relief of soldiers 
and sailors and their dependents, the patch- 
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work of pensions in the United States since 
the civil war, based on the principle of gra- 
tuities and political favor rather than on a 
sense of social justice and mutual obligation, 
is universally recognized as a failure. Pen- 
sions have developed in hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens precisely the attitude of 
mind toward government which real democ- 
racy seeks to dispel. If the collective wealth 
and power of the community becomes a prize 
which the individual seeks to control for his 
own benefit no real democracy is possible. 
Only as we can cultivate the feeling on the 
part of every individual citizen that he can be 
stronger, freer and happier in proportion as 
every other individual in the community is 
made stronger, more secure and given larger 
opportunities for happiness will the founda- 
tions of democracy itself be safe. 


DEMOCRATIC REORGANIZATION OF GOVERN- 
MENTS 


We are just starting upon a world enter- 
prise which has for its ultimate goal the 
democratic reorganization of the world. In 
the preparation of the nation for the war 
there is no more striking and significant pro- 
posal that goes to the roots of our own un- 
preparedness, and there is no more timely 
and important war measure which may well 
test our national sp’ ‘it than the proposal to 
provide a scientific system of social insurance 
instead of pensions to carry as many as pos- 
sible of the risks of military service. 

With the national purpose to participate 
in this world struggle for democracy defined 
and determined by the people themselves ex- 
pressing their will in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles, the conscription of men for 
military service on a scientific and impartial 
plan designed to secure those best able to 
render such service has been the most heart- 
ening evidence of real democracy in this 
country and its greatest gain in a century. 


LIGHTENING BURDENS OF DRAFTED MEN 


The response of the people to the draft 
law has abundantly vindicated American 
patriotism and the virility of the nation. It 
could have been made much easier, aroused 
greater enthusiasm, and contributed to the 
building up of an even stronger national 
spirit had Congress at the time it passed the 
draft law also enacted the War Insurance 
bill that was under consideration last month. 

Every removable fear that may naturally 
enter into the mind of the man called upon 
to give his life in defense of his country 


should certainly be removed. The sacrifice 
of comfort and economic security cannot be 
compensated for by any wage which the gov- 
ernment may pay its soldiers. ‘The degrees 


‘of sacrifice are too varied and its economic 


value too great for that. The anxiety, how- 
ever, which the man who goes to the front 
naturally feels lest those who are dependent 
upon him for support are left unprovided 
for, can be removed. Provision can be made 
not only for as strong economic protection 
for the comfort and welfare of the soldier’s 
family as his own earning power gave them 
before he went to war, but his personal 
economic status, to whatever extent his earn- 
ing power may be impaired if not destroyed 
by his military service, may also be assured. 

The cost of insurance will be great, and 
the challenge to business ability in the man- 
agement of a highly complicated and stupen- 
dous business undertaking will be even 
greater. If the conscription of wealth is 
likewise necessary to make effective the con- 
scription of men it will have no greater justi- 
fication in any expenditure that Congress is 
called upon to make, than in supplying the 
huge sums needed for the compensation and 
insurance of the unavoidable risks which 
those who fight must take and which the 
man at home can in this way and will cheer- 
fully share. 


WHAT THE WAR INSURANCE BILL PROPOSES 


The bill to authorize the establishment of 
a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department proposes to add to the 
existing Bureau which insures ships and sea- 
men in the merchant marine against war 
risks a new division of military and naval 
insurance to provide for three, things: 

(1) Governmental family allowances, and 
compulsory allotment of pay for support of 
dependents and for savings to safeguard the 
morale of the Army and Navy. 

(2) Compensation for death or disability 
due to injury or disease incurred in the 
service. 

(3) Ability to get additional insurance at 
low cost. 


THE ENLISTED MAN MUST HELP HIMSELF 


Every enlisted man in the military or naval 
forces of the United States must allot for the 
benefit of a wife or child an amount equal 
to the Government’s family allowance, with 
a maximum, however, of half his pay and a 
minimum of $15 per month. If he has no 
wife or child and makes no voluntary allot- 
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ments for other dependents, or for other pur- 
poses, the Secretary of War or Navy may 
require him to deposit with the Government 
at four per centum compound interest half 
his pay, or so much of half his pay as he does 
not allot either for his dependents or for 
other purposes. 

This puts the man with dependents more 
nearly on a democratic footing of equality 
with one who has none and the better-paid 
American soldier with the poorer-paid Euro- 
pean with whom he is fighting. 

The family allowances are based on a 
graduated scale depending on the number of 
dependents, and are conditioned on allot- 
ments of equal amounts up to half pay. In 
no case, however, does the allowance exceed 
$50 for one family. An ordinary enlisted 
man receiving $33 per month in foreign serv- 
ice, if his family is large enough, may be re- 
quired to allot $16.50 per month and secure 
thereby for his family a total income of 


$66.50 per month. 


COMPENSATION FOR DEATH OR DISABILITY 


Compensation for death or disability re- 


sulting from personal injury suffered or dis- 
ease contracted in the course of the service 
by any commissioned officer or enlisted man, 
or by any member of the army or navy nurse 
corps composed of women. ‘This compensa- 
tion is graded like the compensation now 
provided for. wage earners under workmen’s 
compensation laws in thirty-five States, and 
under the Federal Government of the United 
States according to pay, and is made payable 
in monthly installments. It is not assign- 
able and is exempt from taxation, attach- 
ments, and execution. It takes the place of 
any rights or expectations under pension laws 
and is expressly granted in lieu of pension. 
It is not operative for persons receiving serv- 
ice or retirement pay. The scale is a fairly 
liberal one and Congress, of course, may at 
any time make it more liberal, but presum- 
ably would do so only under general legis- 
lation for the entire service, thus precluding 
the inequalities and injustices of special pen- 
sion legislation. Congress cannot constitu- 
tionally bind future congresses and prevent 
special pension legislation, but it can and in 
this law it seeks to create so fair, liberal, 
and satisfactory a system of meeting every 
just claim impersonally and as a matter of 
right that it will be practically impossible 
for any future Congress: to consider a pri- 
vate pension bill and highly improbable that 
any soldier or his dependents would seek 
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any other remedy than that provided for 
under this war compensation act. 


INSURANCE OF INSURABILITY 


This is a novel, constructive and at the 
same time perhaps the most contentious part 
of the new proposal. It is a departure from 
the accepted principles of industrial com- 
pensation legislation and from the practice 
of other countries in dealing with compensz- 
tion for war risks, family allowances, and 
pensions. It is, however, vital and essential 
to a fair test of the proposal to which the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President 
have given their unqualified endorsement and 
without which that plan cannot be fairly 
tested. It is the feature which specially 
marks this measure as a forward looking 
experiment in social legislation. It is far- 
reaching and constructive and is a war meas- 
ure in a real sense. 


ADVANTAGES OF INSURANCE 


Americans are not laggards in their appre- 
ciation and use of the advantages of mutual 
insurance. A man fit for military service is 
physically the best insurable risk and can pur- 
chase insurance at the lowest commercial 
rate. ‘The minute he shoulders a gun he 
either cannot purchase insurance at all or 
only in a limited way at a very high and 
practically prohibitive rate. This bill pro- 
poses to stimulate and encourage every en- 
listed man to use his own resources and to 
make use of the facilities of insurance to 
protect and safeguard his interests to the 
limit of his resources. To do this it offers 
him ordinary- term insurance renewable from 
year to year during the war and convertible 
at the end of the war without physical ex- 
amination in amounts of $500 and multiples 
of $500, but not to exceed $10,000, at rates 
which he can afford to pay, and approxi- 
mately what he would pay for such insur- 
ance in times of peace. ‘This means that 
$10,000 insurance would cost a young man 
about $7 per month. No additional charge 
is made to the man because of the fact that 
the mortality through the war will be heav- 
ier than in times of peace. ‘This is the risk 
which the Government has created and which 
it alone should bear. He is given one hun- 
dred and twenty days after enlistment in 
which to take out such amount of additional 
insurance as he may elect, and if he fails 
to exercise this privilege and dies or becomes 
totally disabled within this period he will 
be considered as insured and the benefit paid. 
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The insurance is payable only in monthly 
installments to the beneficiary during life. 
The maximum amount of $10,000 is esti- 
mated to yield about $50 per month, which 
for the enlisted man when added to his 
compensation for death or disability as based 
on his rate of pay is rione too liberal 
to maintain a decent standard of living for 
his family deprived of its bread-winner. 

The insurance companies do not favor 
state insurance nor like the idea of the Gov- 
ernment going into the insurance business. 
They appreciate, however, the advertising 
value for the insurance business in general 
of this feature of the war-insurance bill. 

Compensation plus insurance provides a 
just measure which is based on democratic 
principles of independence, self-help and in- 
dividual foresight. Insurance and compen- 
sation should be inseparable. 


WHAT IT COSTS THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
INSURED 


Without compulsion and without the im- 
portunities of insurance agents would the 
average man who needs it most take out this 
added insurance to any considerable extent? 
Could he afford to do so? Probably not 
more than $2500 per man on the average 
would be written. In perfecting the de- 
tails of the bill Congress may decide to limit 
the privilege of such subsidized insurance 
for officers and men whose rates of pay, or 
private resources, make the Government aid 
unnecessary. It may also decide to pay the 
full cost for certain amounts of such added 
insurance for those who can afford to take 
only small policies. The principle of the 
Government subsidy is, however, right and 
just. There is no discrimination at the ex- 
pense of the insured taxpayer who pays the 
full commercial rate in favor of a class to 
whom we do not owe a greater debt than 
any subsidized insurance can possibly pay. 

The cost to the Government, however 
great and however difficult to estimate ex- 
actly in advance, is sure to be less than that 
of any system of pensions and much fairer 
because proportionate to what the insured 
person has done for himself. The soldier 
who does nothing for himself must be con- 
tent with what his compensation yields or 
depend on private charity. After rejecting 
or neglecting so liberal an opportunity as this 
provision for the insurance of his insurability 
offers he cannot with good grace appeal to 
the Government for a pension. 
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A NEW CHANCE FOR THE INJURED 


An extremely interesting and valuable 
provision is made for injured persons who 
may through a process of reéducation, re- 
habilitation, and vocational training which 
the Government will provide, have their 
earning power restored. In cases of dis- 
memberment or of injuries to sight or hear- 
ing and of other injuries commonly caus- 
ing permanent disability, persons may be re- 
quired in lieu of compensation for the time 
being to enlist in a training branch of mili- 
tary and naval service entitling them to full 
pay as during the last month of their active 
service and to family allowance and allot- 
ments as in the regular service if while 
taking training for rehabilitation they are 
prevented from following any substantially 
gainful occupation. Anyone failing so to 
enlist for training forfeits his right to com- 
pensation until he does so. 


A MEASURE DEVISED BY EXPERTS 


Congress has had able assistance in fram- 
ing its war insurance act. The plan is in a 
new and important sense an administration 
measure. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury 
very properly considered it a financial meas- 
ure of the greatest importance and has given 
it disinterested and able leadership. He 
called to his assistance not only experts in 
insurance and the representatives of all the 
leading insurance companies in this country 
whose patriotic codperation he has secured 
but he has also had the active help and sup- 
port of influential labor leaders like Mr. 
Samuel Gompers and Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 
of socially-minded economists, lawyers and 
persons expert in dealing with the problems 
of dependency, like Judge Julian W. Mack, 
who has given his time freely as chairman 
of a committee that drafted the bill and 
worked out the details of the plan, of Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury; Captain §. H. Wolfe, a well- 
known accountant and actuary; Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, of the Children’s Bureau; Mr. 
V. Everit Macy, president of the National 
Civic Federation; Professors Henry R. Sea- 
ger and Thomas I. Parkinson, of Columbia 
University, and the staff of the Legislative 
Drafting Research Fund of Columbia. 

Our laws dealing with problems of depend- 
ency in soldiers’ families in time of war lack 
many modern provisions and tendencies. It 
is time that they were modernized. 




















GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON’S CHANGING ATTITUDE Towarps THE CORPORATIONS 
BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


HERE is no more fascinating study in 

the field of government and of eco- 
nomics to-day than that of the disintegration 
of private control of corporations and the 
substitution therefor of a federal authority. 
The obviousness of a war emergency ex- 
plains the change. The debatable points are 
whether the old order has outlived its use- 
fulness and in the success that may attend a 
centralized power at Washington during the 
war there may not develop a demand for a 
permanent rule by government commissions 
instead of, as before, by individuals. 

The transition has been in sight for some 
time. The war has only given it impetus 
and widened the area of its influences. It 
has been one of the silent and _ irresistible 
tendencies that have made capital timid for 
the last five or more years. Over-centralized 
individual power in the railroad field pro- 
duced the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with its rate-regulating function. The 
apotheosis of a ruler over transportation was 
reached in E. H. Harriman. A portion of 
what he joined together the courts divorced, 
and there have been no important consolida- 
tions of railroads since his time. The inte- 
grating era of industry in this country 
reached its climax in the early nineties in the 
United States Steel Corporation. Strangely 
enough, while all sorts of manufacturing 
concerns were being propelled toward a com- 
mon center of individual authority, transpor- 
tation was reacting from earlier impulses of 
like character. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law was successfully invoked against the 
Standard Oil and the American Tobacco 
companies. Its principles were set up in 
court in opposition to the Steel Corporation 
and to nearly a score more of alleged offend- 
ing concerns. J. P. Morgan died. ‘There 
has been no conspicuous combination of in- 
dustrials since his day. 

When the United States entered the war 
against Germany transportation was being 
sharply regulated. This regulation was not 
only from Washington, but from forty-eight 


separate State bodies. For the: problem of 
labor costs under the newly established 
Adamson Act had been substituted the more 
compelling struggle against inflated prices 
of materials produced by unregulated indus- 
trial corporations. Because there was, in 
Washington, a man with a vision to lead 
them, the railroads enlisted in a body in an 
effort to distribute commodities as freely as 
possible and thereby limit the consumers’ 
costs, and to move supplies for the munition 
factories, for the army camps, and to the 
ports of export with as little friction as pos- 
sible, and most of it at a little less than the 
rate to the private concern. 

This was in April. In June the iron and 
steel mills were charging over $100 a ton 
for materials for ships. Pig iron was from 
$55 to $60 a ton. The bituminous coal pro- 
ducers were asking from $5 to $7 a ton of 
the big and little consumers who were at 
their mercy. In July, President Wilson gave 
a_warning to those who put prices before 
patriotism. Under agreement, and as a sort 
of truce, the coal operators dropped the price 
of bituminous to $3 a ton. The iron and 
steel makers stood pat. They have been get- 
ting what they could up to this date. Public 
sentiment demanded lower anthracite and 
an analysis of the costs of mining soft coal 
showed that $3 was still excessively profit- 
able. The producer and the consumer came 
together in August on a figure of $2.20 a 
bushel for this year’s yield of wheat. Soft 
coal was lowered to $2 a ton in the East and 
to $3 in some of the thin veins of the South- 
west and Northwest. The Government was 
quite generous to the miner of anthracite, 
but has not yet dealt with the retailer. 
Where the resistance has been strongest the 
cutting of profits has been deepest. 

In June I heard that men identified with 
corporations under trial for violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law were daily meet- 
ing in Washington and making agreements 
as to production for the government as well 
as to prices. This I verified. The Sherman 
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Law did not fit into the war program. This 
plan demanded materials and more materials, 
regardless of who made them and who com- 
bined with whom to produce them. Other 
legal precedents went by the board. The 
railroads took to pooling under the eye of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had been created to stop this practise. 
In pooling there is efficiency in a crisis; this 
counted more than some obsolete law. 

As the war goes on and the natural effects 
of inflation and scarcity of commodities in- 
crease, federal regulation will reach out; and 
most business will be compelled to keep step 
with it. Prices and “priority” are the twin 
problems of a war situation. They require 
delicate adjustment. It is even now sug- 
gested that a board should be formed to es- 
tablish the right of one corporation over an- 
other to tap the reservoirs of capital in com- 
petition with government borrowing, and 
to fix the rate of interest to be paid on these 
private loans. 

Somehow the average individual may have 
sympathy with the farmer who gets $2.50 
for his wheat, but he always looks upon the 
coal merchant as a sort of robber baron. The 
effect of compelling the coal producers to 
disgorge will not wear off quickly. 

If, on the other hand, inflation increases 
with more government borrowing and ex- 
penditure, and if flour, bread, sugar, and coal 
continue to rise against federal fixing of 
prices, what will be the attitude of the con- 
sumer when the underlying causes are re- 
moved? Will he condemn the interference 
of government with private enterprise or say 
that the former was sympathetic but did not 
have a proper trial? 

It must be remembered that an effort is 
being made to rid distribution of a parasitical 
growth in the form of the middleman; and 
that every means will be employed to regu- 
late him out of business. The attitude of 
labor when the war is over is another impor- 
tant consideration. Peace will find com- 
modities below requirements and prices much 
above the average, but with severe industrial 
adjustments to be met. Normally this 
would mean lower wages. 

It may be more important for the Govern- 
ment to control prices during the trade up- 
heaval following closely the war’s end than 
now. It is significant that as each new 
price administration board is formed in 
Washington the strongest man, or men, iden- 
tified with the particular trade or product 
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regulated is asked to take a place on this 
board. It is labor and not capital that will 
come through this war as the gainer. And 
labor has been the insistent voice raised for 
price regulation. 

My personal opinion is that most of the 
tendencies toward state socialism that have 
been adopted will be continued in modified 
form. The next great political struggle will 
be between those who believe in government 
more closely identified with production and 
distribution than heretofore, and that other 
element who will want to return to the form 
of individual effort obtaining before the war. 
They will argue that—since the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil and the Tobacco trust 
has not brought any advantage to the con- 
sumer, and since the Sherman law has not 
been found to hold together.in an emergency 
—the old order established in the Bourbon 
days of American history is the best for all 
concerned, and brings the greatest indi- 
vidual prosperity. 

This leaves out of account the reaction 
upon our social and economic structure of 
the state supervision of industry and public 
utilities in every country in Europe that has 
been at war. Germany, surely, and possibly 
France and Great Britain, may have to 
finance and superintend their corporations, 
and act as buyer and seller of goods bought 
overseas. This essentially lies in the realm 
of price-fixing, and again sets up levels and 
standards that .we shall have to meet. 

The most important phase of this matter 
is the question of transportation and where 
the ultimate authority is to rest. There is 
no fair-minded man who does not admit that 
the railroads are better administered to-day 
than ever. They are producing a larger 
amount of transportation than was conceiv- 
able a few months ago. They have to meet 
the governmental requirements to the satis- 
faction of all regulating bodies as well as 
that of the War and Navy departments. 

To paraphrase a quotation from James 
J. Hill, they are “making one car do where 
two cars were given to do with before” and 
sending the surplus of the equipment-makers 
to Russia and to France. By strictest econ- 
omy and efficiency and a small increase in 
rates, about 5 per cent. against 50 to 500 per 
cent. by dealers in commodities, they are try- 
ing to maintain their credit. We know that 
the railroads have been unpopular by tradi- 
tion. They have a huge bulk. Their high 
visibility makes them the object of attack. 




















MAKING A STATE EFFICIENT 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


BY HUGH J. HUGHES 


INNESOTA, like most of the States 

of the Union, found itself on the out- 
break of the war with Germany fairly well 
fitted from the business standpoint to take 
care of its own, as befits one of the States 
leading in the production of raw materials, 
such as the grain crops, live-stock, and iron 
ore, and able to supply to the nation at large 
a very considerable surplus. : 

It is well understood by all thinking men 
that this war is to be won not on the battle 
lines, but by the reserve economic power of 
the contestants. Consequently the immedi- 
ate question that arose in Minnesota was 
how to make the State as a whole more efh- 
cient for democracy. 

This is an attempt to outline to the read- 
ers of the REviEW OF Reviews how this efh- 
ciency is being won. 


A COMMISSION OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


The Minnesota Legislature was in session 
when America entered the war. It passed 
a law creating a Commission of Public 
Safety, giving to this commission powers 
practically all-inclusive under the Constitu- 
tion, thereby making it virtually the war- 
governing body of the State. Of this com- 
mission Governor Burnquist is ex-officio 
chairman; Attorney-General Lyndon G. 
Smith is also an ex-officio member and the 
five remaining members are the appointees 
of the Governor, serving without pay and 
devoting a large portion of their time to the 
work of administration. 

A fund of something less than one-half 
million dollars was made available for the 
uses of the commission, and its first and most 
significant work has been to redirect the 
currents of public sentiment throughout the 
State by means of loyalty meetings and by 
the closing of places of business where idle 
and discontented men are liable to congre- 
gate. 
in brief, constitutes the directive arm through 
which the war-organization machinery of the 
State may and does work. 


The Commission of Public Safety, 


A FOODS COMMITTEE 


Before the Legislature acted to create the 
Safety Commission Governor Burnquist had 
appointed a Food Production and Conserva- 
tion Committee consisting of thirty-five men 
and women chosen because of their intimate 
relation with the work that falls properly 
under that title. The leaders of various 
farmers’ organizations throughout the State, 
the representatives of the women’s clubs, 
the editors of the agricultural journals, and 
men representative of the State system of 
agricultural education comprise the commit- 
tee. A.D. Wilson, head of the Agricultural 
Extension work of the State and leader of 
the County Agent movement, was chosen as 
the man to head this committee, and under 
his leadership it broke up into sub-commit- 
tees on crops, live-stock, finance, home econ- 
omies, labor, markets and publicity. 

The immediate problem before the “Foods 
Committee,” as it is called, was to encourage 
the largest possible production on the Minne- 
sota farms. The divisions that first came 
into action were those on live-stock, crops, 
and home economies. They gathered infor- 
mation showing the lines in which increased 
production could be most advantageously at- 
tempted. They issued bulletin statements 
that were taken up by the daily, weekly, 
and agricultural press of the State, and this 
very general campaign of publicity reached 
to practically every farm in Minnesota. 


INCREASING THE CROPS 


It may be said in this connection that the 
attitude of the people has been one of entire 
willingness to codperate in whatever ways 
were thought wisest, and the results of. this 
campaign for increased food production were 
quickly. apparent, especially in the matter of 
increased gardens and increased crops of per- 
ishable and semi-perishable products, such as 
carrots, potatoes, cabbage, and the like. The 
increase in the staple crops, such as wheat, 
corn and barley, was not so marked, for the 


very sufficient reason that the Minnesota 
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farmer is already working his fields to the 
limit of his labor and power capacity, and to 
make any general increase in acreage there 
must first be a marked increase in the man- 
power and the horsepower of the State and 
of the nation. 

The campaign for more and better crops 
was short and decisive and a victory for the 
general plans of the committee, but there was 
before it the question of harvest labor, and 
it was soon felt that the best way to handle 
this subject was to establish a State labor 
bureau under the direct authority of the 
Commission of Public Safety. In this way 
during the time preceding early harvest the 
two State bodies came into touch one with 
the other, the Foods Committee becoming 
the agent of the Commission of Public 
Safety. The Labor Division was changed 
into a State labor bureau and the Labor Di- 
vision itself ceased to function. 


THE MARKET PROBLEM 


Meanwhile the other divisions had been 
actively engaged in their various fields, the 
live-stock division encouraging the holding 
and increase in breeding stock, the home econ- 
omies preparing a State-wide campaign 
through the medium of the women’s clubs 
and high schools, and the publicity division 
serving as a clearing-house for the informa- 
tion sent out by the committee. There al- 
ready loomed ahead very sharply the prob- 
lem of what to do with the war gardens and 
the immense quantity of semi-perishables 
grown in response to the call for patriotic 
production. 

The solution of this problem rested with 
the Marketing Division. This division soon 
discovered that while its immediate problem 
was to find a way by which to get the abnor- 
mal perishable crop to market, it had a much 
wider sphere of action than was anticipated 
at the time of its creation. Considering it- 
self in the light of a war body having an ex- 
istence during the period of the war and 
until conditions assume their normal aspect 
after the conclusion of peace, the Marketing 
Division felt that it had to consider all the 
questions of supply and distribution to as well 
as from the farm—dquestions naturally in- 
volving practically every line of business 
within the State. 

It immediately prepared for action by bor- 
rowing from the State University one of its 
ablest men, C. C. Cumberland, of the De- 
partment of Economics, to act as manager 
of its many activities, principally to get to- 
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gether and distribute information along all 
desired lines. 

Acting upon the theory that its duty was 
not merely to find a market outlet for exist- 
ing crops, but to pave the way for the high- 
est possible future production along that line, 
the Marketing Division gathered data from 
all the leading manufacturers of farm sup- 
plies, which data clearly indicated two things 
—a shortage of steel for necessary construc- 
tion and a serious inability on the part of the 
railroads to ship or to make deliveries within 
the time limits set by the orders of the ship- 
pers. 

Now Minnesota has a State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, as have most of the 
States of the Union, and the chairman of the 
Markets Division discussed informally with 
this commission the situation that had arisen. 
Acting upon the suggestion of the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, he submitted a 
written report to it as coming from the Mar- 
keting Division, and this report was in turn 
taken up with the chief officials of the rail- 
roads operating in Minnesota, with the re- 
sult that they signed a voluntary agreement 
placing intra-State shipments of agricul- 
tural necessities second only to military 
supplies. 

And this became the key to all further ac- 
tion—voluntary codperation replacing direct- 
ive force, the binding together in one com- 
mon cooperative unit of the economic forces 
of the State. 

Meanwhile the perishable crops problem 
was pressing for solution. Minnesota grows 
potatoes in large quantities. “The wholesale 
dealers in potatoes have their warehouses dis- 
tributed at country points. The farmers 
having access to these warehouses have an 
established market where they can haul their 
potato crop and sell it for cash, just as the 
farmer in the wheat-belt hauls his grain to 
the wheat elevator. But there are many 
points where there are no warehouses at 
which perishables may be purchased, or where 
they may be stored, and all concerned felt 
that there must be a market provided for 
those who had answered the nation-wide call 
for increased production. 


A STATE CLEARING-HOUSE 


So, at the suggestion of Colonel R. A. 
Wilkinson, president of the State Equity 
Society, and a member of the Marketing 
Division, a clearing-house has been estab- 
lished at St. Paul-Minneapolis, where ship- 
ments of mixed car-lots, properly graded and 
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loaded, will be received by an agent of the 
State acting under the control of the Mar- 
keting Division, and will by him be re- 
assembled and offered to the wholesale deal- 
ers exactly as the farmer would offer simi- 
lar lots of produce to the dealers’ agents on 
the up-State market. In other words, by 
codperating with his neighbors and getting 
together a car-lot, the grower who has no 
market is able to secure through this State 
action a local market, exactly similar in char- 
acter to the one already provided by the 
ordinary development of business for his 
more fortunately located neighbor in another 
district. 

Once more the spirit of codperation was 
brought into play. Wholesale produce men 
move a largé portion of the Minnesota per- 
ishable crops to other sections of the country, 
notably to Eastern centers and to the South, 
where Northern-grown seed-potatoes are in 
active demand from the Gulf coast north- 
ward as far as Missouri. The dealers were 
naturally suspicious of any State activity in 
public marketing. The proposition was put 
up squarely to them that if they would co- 
Operate to the full extent of their powers 
to move the crop the State would undertake 
to assist rather than to compete with them, 
and they, like the railroads, came forward 
with a voluntary signed agreement of co- 
Operation to the extent of opening their 
books to the Marketing Division for the ex- 
amination of any individual transactions ob- 
jected to on the part of shippers. In return 
for their voluntary codperation in an effort 
to secure for the shippers full guarantees of 
protection against fraudulent dealings, the 
Marketing Division publishes lists of the 
codperating dealers and sends these lists out 
to those shippers, whether community or in- 
dividual, having straight car-lots of perish- 
ables, at the same time advising the shipper 
to deal direct with the wholesalers and there- 
by cut out the expense of shipping through 
the State clearing-house. 

The mixed car-lots are received, graded 
where necessary, reassembled, and sold to 
the wholesalers. ‘The cost of doing this 
work is deducted from the amount received 
and a check from the wholesaler goes back 
to the shipper. The State, in other words, 
does not buy or sell anything, it merely acts 
as a clearing-house for the grower, assist- 
ing him to bring his crop forward to a mar- 
keting point. The manager of the clearing- 
house is paid by the State and the Commis- 
sion of Public Safety provides the small re- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MINNESOTA COMMISSION 
OF PUBLIC SAFETY CLEARING-HOUSE PLAN 


(A, B, C, D, E are county points having established 
markets for’ perishables. M, N, L are groups of farm- 
ers, perhaps individuals, living outside the area covered 
by the established local market centers. The Public 
Safety Commission provides a clearing-house X, where 
one person or a group of persons not having local mar- 
keting facilities may ship mixed car-lots for reassem- 
bling and sale to the buyers from the wholesale market, 
thereby furnishing to N and L the same market outlet 
as is now possessed by A, C or E. M is a straight 
car-lot shipper, and V shows the direct route recom- 
mended to him rather than that marked W, which 
means, in other words, direct shipment to the whole- 
saler rather than through the State Clearing-House, 
acting as an extra middleman.) 


volving fund necessary with which to carry 
on the business. 


MAKING LOCAL ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE 


Without going further into the details of 
this plan, which was put in operation on 
September 10, its adoption made necessary an 
immediate State-wide organization to carry 
out the plans involved and others that might 
develop along other lines. The Commis- 
sion of Public Safety therefore ordered each 
of its eighty-six county directors to appoint 
marketing committees and the State Mar- 
keting Committee, as it must now be called, 
was instructed to proceed with all speed in 
the matter of State-wide organization. It 
summoned into conference at St. Paul early 
in August a dozen of the ablést men it could 
find throughout the State—men qualified by 
experience to go out and tell the local com- 
mitteemen of the more pressing business 
problems of the State and how they might 
undertake their solution. 

Within thirty days the job was done. In 
each county a meeting with the newly ap- 
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pointed marketing committee was held. The 
work was outlined as one that primarily af- 
fected the welfare of the State as a whole, 
rather than any one particular business. 
There had been two ideas regarding organi- 
zation; one that the county should be taken 
as the unit and that all reports from the 
county should be made through the county 
committee chairman, the other that each 
market point in the State should be consid- 
ered the unit and each market center should 
have its individual committee reporting di- 
rectly to the State Marketing Committee. 
These plans were combined in the plan 
finally adopted and presented by the State 
Marketing Committee organizers. 

Each man is made individually responsible 
for his own community’s welfare, whether 
the problem be coal shortage, lack of ma- 
chinery and supplies, or an excess or lack in 
any line relating to the business of the com- 
munity. He is first of all a local commit- 
tee head, authorized to take any steps neces- 
sary to bring about codperative efficiency in 
his community, to urge and instruct the use 
for that purpose of every existing agency, 
especially the farmers’ organizations, the 
commercial club, the local business men, in- 
dividually or collectively, to the end that the 
community shall reserve enough for its own 
needs and shall fit itself to produce the maxi- 
mum surplus for outside use. This places 
a heavy responsibility upon the individual 
committeeman. He is to initiate rather than 
to receive suggestions; he is to inform him- 
self rather than to be informed; he is to drive 
where necessary rather than to be driven. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 


The size of the county committee varies, 
it ranges anywhere from three to twenty- 
five, according to the number of important 
marketing points within the county. ‘Those 
matters that cannot be considered strictly 
local, but are evidently county-wide in their 
range, are taken up by the county commit- 
tee, and it is surprising how many such prob- 
lems there are. A report from the local 
committeeman frequently shows that busi- 
ness adjustments can be. made within the 
county to the profit of all concerned. It is 
computed, for instance, that fully 15 per 
cent. of intra-State freight shipments consist 
of hauling supplies necessary to a community 
out and back again—7. e., a potato grower 
ships a carload of potatoes from Martin 
County to Minneapolis, while a Martin 
County merchant sends to Minneapolis for 
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a carload of potatoes that should never have 
been shipped out at all. The aim of the 
county committee is to do exactly for the 
county what the local committeeman does 
for his locality—discover the shortages, if 
any, and provide for them or report them to 
the State Marketing Committee; to find out 
what excess products there are and if they 
are not readily marketable to put the prob- 
lem up to the State Marketing Committee 
for action. 

We have at the present time, apart from 
the question of the marketing of perishable 
products, that of coal supply, of machinery 
repairs, and machinery and farm-equipment 
supplies for 1918 and 1919, also the imme- 
diately urgent problem of the maintenance of 
the breeding-stock of the Northwest against 
the doubly adverse conditions of pasture 
shortage and the extraordinarily high prices, 
both for live-stock and for the feed with 
which it must be carried over. These are 
the State-wide problems to which the county 
committees and the individual committeemen 
are now giving their attention. ‘They are 
diverting live-stock which has been sacrificed 
on the South St. Paul markets onto the well- 
provided pastures and feed lots of southern 
Minnesota. It is their purpose to absorb as 
much as possible of this breeding-stock in 
order to hold it over, and, by reversing the 
machinery now in operation, to ultimately 
send it back to the farms of the northern 
part of the State, where it is needed. 

Nor does the work end here. The reader 
will observe what the foregoing statement 
involves—the codperation of the shipping as- 
sociations, the railroads, the South St. Paul 
live-stock market, the bankers—all these 
agencies are called into play and are asked 
to codperate. That is all. No new ma- 
chinery is created, and no machinery is con- 
templated except where there is shown to be 
absolutely no link to make the chain of neces- 
sary cooperation complete. ‘The appeal to 
every business and to every individual in the 
State is to make that business more efficient 
by the simple process of putting it on a 
better-paying basis through mutual under- 
standing, mutual good-will and mutual co- 
6peration. 

This is codperation raised to the nth pow- 
er. It is a voluntary attempt on the part of 
the people of a great State te replace nar- 
row personal or class selfishness with a broad 
spirit of understanding. All the scattered 
forces of business progress are being enlisted 
for the good of the whole. 

















CHINA IN 


THE WAR 


BY CARROLL K. MICHENER 


T is generally conceded that at the be- 

ginning of the Great War the political 
integrity of China, the commercial Open 
Door, and the general peace of the Far East, 
were most threatened by two aggressors— 
Japan and Russia. ‘The first two years 
of the war emphasized this danger. Two 
notable recent events, however, have put a 
radically different complexion on Far East- 
ern affairs, and placed the future of China 
on a more promising basis than it has ever 
stood before. ‘These events are the democ- 
ratization of Russia and the alignment of 
China with the Allies in their war against 
Germany. 

The significance of these happenings in 
their relation to the affairs of the Far East 
seems to have been more or less overlooked 
in our intense preoccupation with the nearer 
aspects of the war. But their effect must 
be far-reaching, and eventually will be ap- 
parent, not only as shaping China’s destiny, 
but in the solution of the Orient’s complex 
problems. 

The effect of the changes in Russia as they 
touch China is, of course, subject only to 
speculation, but the probable results of 
China’s entrance into the war seem so ob- 
vious as to warrant pretty liberal estimation. 
Both, it may be safely said, will have their 
share in lifting China to a more powerful 
and honorable place among her sister na- 
tions. 


PROBABLE GAINS FROM THE WAR 


China stands to gain far more than she 
might lose by the war. ‘The balance is al- 
most wholly in her favor. In it are to be 
reckoned her hope of release from the stag- 
gering indemnities inherited from the Boxer 
trouble, probable relief from foreign restric- 
tions that keep her import duties at an un- 
profitable level, restoration of sovereignty 
over territorial concessions wrested from her 
in her greatest hours of weakness, more gen- 
erous codperation in developing her natural 
resources, and a more certain guarantee of 
her democracy and her political integrity. 

Participation in the war gives China a 
double leverage for the attainment of the 


last-named of these potential benefits. It 
will operate both internally and externally. 
The recent monarchical restoration of Gen- 
eral Chang Hsun served to emphasize the 
lack of cohesion that threatens China with- 
in. It was followed by continued rumblings 
of southern secession, which persisted up to 
the moment of declaring war on Germany. 
At any time China might have burst into 
the flame of a civil strife between the radical 
South and the reactionary North. The fac- 
ing of a national enemy should be, as al- 
ways, a powerful agent for quieting this in- 
ternal dissension and for putting China’s 
quarreling patriots shoulder to shoulder. 
The external safeguard of the Chinese de- 
mocracy resides, of course, in the benevolent 
protection assured by the family of Allied 
nations. 


RUSSO-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 


The danger to China’s integrity from 
predatory neighbors has been acute for over 
a century. Though most of the European 
powers have had their share in a policy of 
plundering that seemed certain a decade and 
a half ago to result in the “break-up of 
China” that more than one authority on Far 
Eastern affairs predicted, Russia and Japan 
always have been the most threatening to 
her political entity. Both are imperialistic. 
The Russo-Japanese war was an incident 
that outlined China’s danger to the full, 
though on the surface it may have seemed 
a negative sort of protection to her. Out of 
that comparatively indecisive struggle grew 
recognition between Japan and Russia of 
the compatibility—in spite of the similarity 
of their imperialistic aims. They found that 
coéperation, rather than altercation, was 
what would best advance their mutual in- 
terests. 

At the beginning of the Great War, then 
—just ten years after the siege of Port Ar- 
thur—Japan and Russia had come to an 
agreement that held the utmost danger for 
China. Between them they had parcelled 
out Manchuria and Mongolia, and agreed 
upon harmonious means of exploiting their 
spheres of influence. Russia retained in ef- 
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fect what she had fought for in 1904—gen- 
erous commercial advantage in China and 
a sea outlet in the Eastern hemisphere. Ja- 
pan insured what in effect she fought for— 
and which nominally had been very largely 
wrested from her by the treaty of Ports- 
mouth—an outlet on the continent of Asia 
for her surplus population, and plenty of 
commercial elbow-room. 


JAPAN’S OVERLORDSHIP 


Enlargement of these advantages through 
the Russo-Japanese rapprochement had been 
observed by the other powers prior to the 
Great War, and it is doubtful if the process 
could have gone to much greater length with- 
out an accounting. The war, however, and 
the alignment of Japan and Russia in the 
Entente group, removed all restraining 
fingers. In wresting Kiaochow from Ger- 
many Japan took liberties with China’s 
sovereignty that seemed to evidence a feel- 
ing on her part that she was free to go al- 
most as far as she liked. This apparent senti- 
ment was demonstrated further in the fa- 
mous twenty-one demands, and not many 
months ago in the concessions insisted up- 
on as indemnity for a petty clash between 
Japanese military police and Chinese resi- 
dent troops in northern China. Japan has 
taken over in full Germany’s former in- 
terests in China, and such of the twenty- 
one demands as met with compliance have 
given her vastly increased commercial and 
political influence over her neighbor. The 
result may be summed up, so far as China 
is concerned, as the conversion of China in- 
to what gave ominous promise of a future 
vassal state, and as the virtual overthrow— 
so most observers in the United States have 
viewed it—of the Open Door policy. 


RUSSIAN POLICY 


With imperialistic Japan in full agree- 
ment with imperialistic Russia, and the aims 
of both in the Far East beng carried out 
energetically by Japan during the fortuitous 
“open season” occasioned by the occupation 
of the rest of the powers in the world war, 
the Russian revolution offered curiously new 
possibilities. Would the sudden change from 
autocracy to democracy effect changes in 
Russia’s policies that would reach as far as 
China? Could the pronouncement of the 
infant Muscovite democracy that it would 
continue the war for liberties and not for 
conquests be taken as an indication that the 
new Russia would strive no further for em- 
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pire in the East? Might China not only 
be safe from further territorial aggression 
by her neighbor on the north, but even re- 
gain from the sister democracy what the old 
autocaty had taken while China was in the 
throes of her own emancipation? ‘These 
questions, of course, are not yet answered, 
but they offer hopeful possibilities. They 
are questions to which China’s entrance in- 
to the war may insure‘the most satisfactory 
answers. 

China at war with Germany on the side 
of the Allies is an astoundingly different fig- 
ure from anything she has ever before pre- 
sented to the modern world. Even though 
her participation in the war may be only 
nominal, her position would be hardly less 
strong for that. It is the outcome of the 
boldest and most farseeing bit of statecraft 
the young republic has written into her his- 
tory. In a word, she places herself and her 
destiny at a council table the nature of which 
insures to her by moral force alone the jus- 
tice and security she might otherwise have 
gained only by recourse to arms against na- 
tions with which she now is allied. 


WRITING OFF BOXER INDEMNITIES 


The world at large scarcely realizes, per- 
haps, what a revenge is wreaked upon the 
Chinese people through the staggering in- 
demnities exacted in punishment for the 
fanatical outburst of 1901. Though orig- 
inally the Boxer indemnity reached a total 
of only $335,000,000, it has grown through 
deferred interest payments to almost twice 
that sum. Many millions of the debt have 
been paid, but the sum owing to-day is about 
$550,000,000, which is an exceedingly heavy 
burden for a nation whose annual budget 
runs to scarcely more than $200,000,000. 

Although Germany took small part in the 
relief of the Boxer-besieged legation at 
Peking, her troops arriving after everything 
was over except the looting, her portion of 
the indemnity was larger than that of any 
other nation except Russia, whose troops did 
least in the restoration of order. Germany’s 
share was $110,000,000, most of which is 
unpaid. Here, then, is an opportunity for 
China to be rid promptly of one of the dan- 
gerous drains upon her financial vitals. 
Declaration of war against Germany at once 
strikes off a debt of a least a hundred odd 
millions. As for the rest of the indemnity, 
is it a vain hope that the reward of the Al- 
lies for China’s enlistment in their cause 
should be complete remission of payment, or 
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at the very least an indefinite deferment as 
to both principal and interest? 

The example of the United States in con- 
verting her share of the indemnity into a 
fund for the education of young Chinese in 
schools and colleges of America has been 
looked upon in late years by the other powers 
with a respect almost amounting to jealousy. 
China counts upon this shrewd example, 
doubtless, to bring equal, if not greater, con- 
cessions from the nations that now are her 
allies. And if the chancelleries of Europe 
understand China—as they must pretty well 
at this advanced stage of diplomatic experi- 
menting upon her—they understand that it 
is not the money alone that irks China; that 
probably the money is the very least of the 
burden. It is the ignominy undeservedly in- 
herited from old China that stings the young 
Chinese. The Boxer indemnity for them is 
loss of ‘‘face’”—a badge of servitude as bitter 
as the shameful queue of the Tartars. 


DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST CHINESE SOV- 
EREIGNTY 


Increasing the weight of the indemnity 
burden, the restricted import duty imposed 
_upon China by the meddling powers has 

been another financial incubus. Though the 
‘5 per cent. impost was fixed over a decade 
ago, and even then was inadequate to meet 
China’s revenue needs, she never was able to 
get the unanimous consent of all the powers 
to increase it. China hopes, by entering the 
war, to remedy not only this but other fi- 
nancial disabilities, and to gain release from 
the more irksome of the fiscal supervision im- 
posed upon her by creditor nations. 

The young China has chafed sorely at her 
inheritance of foreign police and law courts 
from those recent barbaric days when they 
admittedly were necessary. The outright 
concessions or long-term leases of land for 
trading purposes and as war indemnities, 
some of them dating back over half a cen- 
tury, are severe thorns to-day in the side of 
the young republic. What happened to the 
foreign concessions many years ago in Japan 
must happen in China eventually, but the 
powers have not been noticeably disposed to 
act on their own initiative. ‘Their course 
would have been to wait until China was 
strong enough politically to compel restora- 
tion of her alienated soil to the sovereignty 
of her own flag. ‘This political strength 
seems assured to her in the place she will 
hold at the war council-table of the Allies. 

Particularly humiliating have been some of 
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the foreign colonies planted on Chinese soil. 
They have become more pernicious parasites 
on China’s sovereignty than ever Japan had 
to deal with. Germany’s seizure of Kiao- 
chow was a flagrant example. Here as in 
all the foreign concessions, was planted a 
foreign flag, foreign courts, a foreign army. 
From the firm entrenchment of Tsingtau, 
Germany reached out by means of railroad 
enterprises until practically the entire prov- 
ince of Shantung was in her grasp. This 
was true to greater or less extent with all 
the foreign concessions, each of which was 
an open and spreading wound to China’s 
sovereignty. The British entrenched them- 
selves at Hongkong and Wei-hai-wei, the 
French in Kuangchouwan, the Portuguese 
at Macao, the Japanese in Formosa and 
Kuantung; and each of these and other na- 
tions had gained smaller slices of territory in 
nearly a dozen treaty ports up and down the 
coast and far inland. 


FOREIGN TROOPS AT PEKING 


Most exasperating to the young China of 
all the extra-territoriality, perhaps, is the 
presence, a decade and a half after the Boxer 
uprising, of thousands of foreign troops un- 
der the very eaves of the gilded roofs of the 
capital, guarding the legations and the line 
of approach to the sea. The world had al- 
most forgotten this arrangement in the recent 
days when the dramatic burlesque of General 
Chan’s attempted restoration of the Manchu 
dynasty suddenly called it to mind. It was 
rather surprising to read the news cables that 
chronicled renewed marches of protective 
foreign troops along the railway leading 
from Tien-Tsin to Peking. China would 
have all this remedied, either by tacit agree- 
ment now or by promised council after the 
war. She would have the flag of the republic 
flying over all of China, and her new law 
courts and police power governing the for- 
eigner as well as the native within her gates. 


\THE KAISER’S MAILED FIST IN CHINA 


Opportunity for the seiztre of Kiaochow, 
which had long been contemplated, was af- 
forded to the Kaiser by the murder of two 
German missionaries in Shantung. province, 
The Berlin Government immediately in- 
structed its minister at Peking to demand 
of the Chinese Government the cession of 
Kiaochow Bay and its adjacent territory. 
Before China had time to answer the Ger- 
man note, four German cruisers suddenly 
appeared in Kiaochow Bay and landed a 
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large detachment of marines. Since China 
could not fight she could do no less than 
sign the ‘murder convention.” ‘Though the 
murders were the pretext, the real reason for 
the seizure, of course, was that German 
trade expansion in China demanded advan- 
tages no less great than those other Euro- 
pean nations had acquired long before the 
development of Germany’s colonial policy. 
Since the seizure of Kiaochow, China has 
had occasion often enough to observe the 
operation of the mailed fist. In treatment 
both of officials and individuals—particularly 
the common people who happened to be in 
the way—Germany has been ruthless and ar- 
rogant. What China considered the great- 
est humiliation visited upon her as punish- 
ment for the Boxer uprising against for- 
eigners was Germany’s demand of an im- 
posing monument in a conspicuous place in 
Peking bearing a perpetual apology for the 
murder of the German ambassador. Though 
the German troops arrived late at the relief 
of Peking, they were not too late for blood- 
shed and looting. Order had been restored, 
but the German troops came inland to 
Peking in a procession of sabotage and mur- 
der according with the orders for “‘frightful- 
ness” that had gone out from Potsdam. 


INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


As for a direct cause of war China 
had, perhaps, less grievance than any other 
belligerent. Having no commerce under her 
flag on the high seas she has not suffered 
greatly as a result of the German submarine 
policy. She can point, however, to the loss 
of two hundred Chinese lives on board a 
British vessel torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean, and though China has not always 
valued the lives of her citizens highly or 
given even passable protection for them 
abroad, she no doubt feels that as direct 
causes of war go the loss of her two hun- 
dred would be ample. 

But above all the impelling motives and 
influences leading China into the struggle 
stands doubtless the initiative of the United 
States. The sympathy between these two 
nations because of like ideals and fortuitous 
policies of the United States that have bound 
them together in spite of an occasional error, 
is so well understood as to need no restate- 
ment. The leadership of America in political 
ideals has been particularly pronounced dur- 
ing the period of the war leading up to the 
United States’ break with Germany. Utter- 
ances of the press and of official China in- 


dicated throughout that the Far Eastern re- 
public gave full endorsement to the war poli- 
cies of the United States. President Wil- 
son’s note to neutrals at the time of the 
break with Germany was a cue that China 
picked up promptly. Without a “by-your- 
leave” to her self-appointed mentor, Japan, 
China broke off relations with Germany as 
the United States had done. ‘There was 
evident at the same time a disposition to go 
even further, should the United States 
again take the lead. In fact, not long after 
America’s declaration that a state of war 
with Germany existed the Chinese cabinet 
determined to-follow suit.’ A quarrel with 
Parliament over the right of initiative in the 
matter blocked a formal declaration at that 
time, although all parties are said to have 
been agreed upon the wisdom of the war 
policy. 


JAPAN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN CHINA SHIFTED 
TO THE ALLIES 


In the future relations of Japan and 
China as a result of China’s participation in 
the war, there is a field for interesting specu- 
lation. From this viewpoint alone, China 
seems to have made a master play. There is 
no doubt that China has feared Japan more 
than any other nation. She has had cause for 
such fear. Japan’s modern armies have hum- 
bled her in military encounter, and Japan’s 
might everywhere and always has _ been 
made apparent to China; for many years her 
mailed fist, like Germany’s, has been at 
China’s nose. Since the beginning of the 
European war that fist has shaken more 
ominously, and, bowing to the inevitable, 
China long since began making the best she 
could of the situation. The Tsingtau affair 
added to her troubles because instead of being 
relieved of one of the foreign aggressors up- 
on her soil she merely experienced a change 
of tenants. Japan promises to be even a 
sharper thorn at Tsingtau than was Ger- 
many. Not only at Kiaochow, but through- 
out China, commercially and politically, has 
Japan appeared to be administering an active 
tutorship leading further and further toward 
virtual suzerainty. 

But now, of a sudden, China puts a 
totally new and interesting aspect on the 
case by her entrance into the war. In 
effect she transfers responsibility of main- 
taining political integrity from her own 
shoulders to the collective shoulders of the 
Allies. At one stroke she removes Japan 
as chief arbiter of her destinies, and substi- 
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tutes practically the entire civilized world. 
The Allies, who were too busily at war, 
and the United States, whose perplexities 
at home and abroad made her seem indiffer- 
ent to the fate of China, now are brought 
back to their duty by a simple shuffling of 
the cards—China’s new deal. 


RESTORATION OF THE OPEN DOOR 


America’s foreign policy, so far as we can 
be said to have a policy concerning the Far 
East, has been centered about the Open 
Door. With Germany’s commercial inter- 
ests in China after the war governed by 
what doubtless will be the severe after-the- 
war commercial program of the Allies, 
Japan will be the ‘greatest gainer. Her 
commercial future in China is assured. Re- 
moving Germany as a trade competitor in 
the Far East will ‘relieve the commercial 
pressure sufficiently, perhaps, to restore 
automatically the Open Door which has ap- 
peared to be in great danger of being pad- 
locked shut through the activities of Japan. 


CHINA’S WEIGHT IN THE WAR 


Curiously enough it will make no great 
difference, in the strategic gains that will 
result for China, whether she contributes 
much or little in waging the war against 
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Germany. Her aid will be largely in moral 
and potential force. Little if anything can 
be expected of China in a’ military. way. 
She has no navy, and though there are in 
China upwards of half a million men under 
arms, they are neither trained nor equipped 
for warfare of the sort that is waged at the 
present day. As for men she has the greatest 
store of any nation in the world. Perhaps 
100,000 already have been sent to France.to 
replace in fields and factories the men needed 
at the front. Doubtless many hundreds of 
thousands more will go to fill similar indus- 


trial gaps in the ranks of the Allies. Cosi 


China’s natural resources are enormous. 
Her coal and iron should be of immediate use 
to the Allies. A single one of her iron mines, 
in Hupeh province, will yield, it is estimated, 
5,000,000 tons of ore. There are foundries 
and smelters at Hanyang on the Yangtze 
River that turn out 500,000 tons of steel an- 
nually. China’s annual output of coal is only 
about 6,000,000 tons, but she has coal re- 
sources of about 135,000 acres. The weight 
of China as a belligerent, therefore, even 
though she never fires a shot, and the ponder- 
ance of the questions she brings into due 
course of solution at the end of the war, are 
such as will bulk largely in the scales that 


-shall weigh the world’s peace. 





JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE 
FAR EAST 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


HE year 1917 has been a year of puzzles 

and surprises. Within the first six 
months events as dramatic as they were unex- 
pected followed one after another in such 
rapid succession that even the extraordinary 
three years that preceded them seem to have 
become comparatively commonplace. Since 
the dawn of the year we have seen the over- 
throw of the Romanoff dynasty, followed by 
the advent of the new Republic of Russia. 
We have also seen America breaking loose 
from her traditional foreign policy and deter- 
mined to play an important réle in the war 
of Europe. To China, however, credit is due 
for having furnished the greatest of great 
surprises. ‘That country of eternal enigma 
has set the world agog by an attempt to re- 
vive the defunct Manchu dynasty, and this 


at the very moment when Russia threw the 
imperial régime overboard. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA 


In such sudden turns of events in Russia 
and China, Japan, responsible for the preser- 
vation of peace in the Orient, while the 
powers of the West are engaged in the titanic 
struggle, is perhaps more keenly interested 
than any other country. Japan realizes the 
seriousness of the responsibility she has as- 
sumed in the Far East, and watches with the 
gravest concern the developments of the 
situation in both Russia and China. 

When I stopped at Tokio en route to 
Peking, the statesmen of Japan were frankly 
puzzled as to the course their country might 
be called upon to take, should disorganization 
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in Russia grow so disastrous as to compel her 
to drop from the ranks of the Entente powers 
and conclude a separate peace with Germany. 
Japan, though six thousand miles distant 
from Petrograd, is nevertheless Russia’s 


next-door neighbor, and is in a position to — 


bring pressure to bear upon the Muscovites 
once they are inclined to secede from the 
Entente camp. I was given to understand by 
the statesmen I interviewed that should 
Russia grasp Germany’s hand and pursue a 
common course with the latter Japan would, 
if requested by her allies, throw her army 
across the Japan Sea and compel Russia to 


divert her forces from the European field of ° 


battle to the Far East. But what would be 
Japan’s line of action in case Russia simply 
stopped fighting against Germany and took 
no aggressive steps against England and 
France? To this question I was unable to 
get any definite answer. All would perhaps 
depend upon the disposition of the powers 
with whom Japan is coéperating. 


ACTIVE AID TO THE ALLIES 


That the Terauchi Cabinet is willing to 
aid England and France more than is re- 
quired in the provisions of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance is indicated by the great 
activities of Japanese warships in the Medi- 
terranean Sea as well as in the Indian Ocean 
and the Red Sea. To emphasize that willing- 
ness Japan has even sent a special embassy 
to America ostensibly for no other purpose 
than that of assuring the latter nation that 
she is ready to take care of the entire Pacific 
Ocean if the American navy finds it necessary 
to transfer its Pacific fleets to the Atlantic. 


JAPAN’S ALTERED CHINESE POLICY 


With the woe and weal of China, Japan’s 
concern is more direct. The slogan of the 
Terauchi Cabinet with regard to that un- 
fortunate country has been “Hands off 
China!” The cabinet was indeed organized 
to reverse the Chinese policy followed by its 
predecessor, the Okuma ministry. The 
Okuma Cabinet, perhaps misled by the ill- 
advised counsel of the so-called China ex- 
perts, made grave blunders in its dealings 
with China. It resorted to doubtful means 
in preventing Yuan Shih-kai’s enthronement. 
It presented to China the celebrated twenty- 
one demands in a manner objectionable both 
to China and the outside powers. Moreover, 
some of those demands should better have 
been withheld. To make the situation more 
intolerable, the same ministry reopened the 
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wound it had already inflicted upon China 
by presenting fresh demands on the occasion 
of the little fracas which took place between 
Japanese and Chinese troops at Cheng-Chia- 
tun, Manchuria. In fairness to Marquis 
Okuma, I am willing to concede that he be- 
lieved his Chinese policy to be the best that 
could be found under the circumstances 
which he had to contend with. Yet judged 
from the results that policy was a grievous 
failure. 


“WATCHFUL WAITING” IN CHINA 


There is no doubt that the Terauchi Cabi- 
net is enjoying the fruits of the Chinese 
measures for which Okuma and his col- 
leagues had to shoulder all blame, for those 
measures, despite their marring features, ac- 
complished certain aims which Terauchi him- 
self would have been called upon to accom- 
plish, had they been left unattained by 
Okuma. 

After all has been said in favor of Okuma, 
the fact remains that his Chinese policy has 
created a situation which needs to be mended 
by his successor. It is to this task of ameliora- 
tion that Terauchi has been invited to address 
himself. And the new policy which Terau- 
chi has inaugurated in response to this call is 
a policy of “non-interference.” Translated 
into President Wilson’s striking language, 
Terauchi’s policy in China is ‘“‘watchful wait- 
ing.” 

True to its professed intentions, the pres- 
ent cabinet has long since withdrawn 
Japanese troops from Cheng-Chia-tien. It is 
even rumored that Terauchi is contemplating 
the removal of Japanese soldiers from Han- 
kow, where they have been stationed ever 
since the first Chinese revolution of 1911. 
But the most noteworthy evidence of this 
non-interference policy is the attitude con- 
sistently taken by Count Terauchi and his 
Foreign Minister, Baron Motono, in the 
political crisis in China apparently occa- 
sioned by the question of China’s participa- 
tion in the European war. 


CHINA’S PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR 


This last-named war question is, of course, 
quite independent of the question of what 
governmental form China should adopt. But 
in China all foreign questions are, to the 
jeopardy of the nation’s welfare, ruthlessly 
exploited by opposing factions for the 
manipulation of internal politics. Viewed in 
this light, the powers would have done well 
to advise China to let the war question alone. 
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Unable even to take care of her own affairs, 
China is in no position to tamper with such 
questions. I fail to understand those Ameri- 
cans who are very boastful of their successful 
efforts to induce China to sever diplomatic 
relations with Germany. Do they not know 
that they were playing with fire which might 
consume China’s own tottering structure? 

To clear the atmosphere befogged by indis- 
criminate writings, it is essential to under- 
stand Japan’s position with regard to Chi- 
nese participation in the war. It was in 1915, 
when Yuan Shih-kai was still enjoying dicta- 
torial power, that the idea of drawing China 
into the war was broached by England. At 
that moment Japan could not see her way to 
support the idea, for the obvious reason that 
Yuan was eager to go to war merely to 
fortify his own position as a step towards the 
imperial throne he had been coveting. Japan 
was convinced that Yuan’s accession would 
soon be followed by more rebellions, and was 
anxious to prevent such a consummation. 
England herself eventually adopted the same 
view of the situation, and the matter of 
Chinese participation in the war was for the 
time dropped. 

When in March last America severed 
diplomatic intercourse with Germany and 
advised China to follow suit, the political 
situation in China had so radically changed 
that Japan was now willing to let China act 
in consonance with the Arherican advice. 
The dictatorial Yuan had been dead for sev- 
eral months, and in his place an amicable 
gentleman in the person of General Li Yuan- 
Hung was occupying the presidential chair. 
Thus Japan’s main reason for objecting to 
China’s taking part in the war was removed. 

As soon as America advised China to break 
off treaty relations with Germany, the gov- 
ernment at Peking asked Japan’s opinion on 
the question. The ‘Terauchi Cabinet, 
through Foreign Minister Motono, replied 
at once that it was reluctant to give any ad- 
vice that might be interpreted as an interfer- 
ance with China’s own affairs, but that 
China would perhaps lose nothing in break- 
ing with Germany, especially when America 
had already taken that course and was eager 
to have China line up with her. China fur- 
ther sought Japan’s-opinion as-to the advisa- 
bility of asking the consent of the powers to 
the increase of the customs tariff on the im- 
ports to China. In reply to this Japan ex- 
pressed herself ready to accede to such a 
demand, provided, of course, other powers 
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would act likewise. I have reason to believe 
that Japan even suggested that China at once 
notify the powers with a view to securing the 
desired revision of the tariff. 

Such has been Japan’s unequivocal atti- 
tude towards China’s war question. He 
speaks ill-advisedly who tells Americans that 


‘China hesitated to follow the example set by 


the United States and close the doors against 
Germany because she was fearful of Japan’ s 
objection to such a step. 

Both the American and the Japanese 
press have discussed with a great deal of 
animation the American note presented to 
China on June 7, urging upon President Li 
Yuan-hung the necessity of establishing a 
government capable of restoring peace and 
order before China could decide upon war. 

I am inclined to believe that Japan will not 
long be permitted to follow a policy of non- 
interference in China. If the chaotic situa- 
tion in China persists, even after the ter- 
mination of the European war, other powers 
are certain to intervene, or at least clamor for 
the restoration of order. ‘The American ad- 
vice to China given in March and June has 
already sounded a warning in the ears of the 
Japanese. Should European nations, after 
the war, each essay to take a hand in Chinese 
affairs, might not Japan also be obliged to 
deviate from her present policy? 


REPUBLIC OR MONARCHY IN CHINA? 


That a stable government will not easily 
be established in China goes without saying. 
The political chaos will not end with the 
fiasco created by General Chang Hsun’s 
fatuous attempt to resuscitate the Manchu 
dynasty dead for six years. What will be 
China’s ultimate form of government no one 
can tell. Such influential men as Tuan 
Chi-Jui, Hsu Shi-Chang, and Feng Kuo- 
Chang no doubt see in a constitutional mon- 
archy the best form of government for China, 
but even they realize that the Manchu 
dynasty cannot be restored. Where, then, 
shall they look for the imperial timber? On 
the other hand, Sun Yat-Sen and his South- 
ern associates believe in out-and-out republi- 
canism, which will never be accepted by the 
Northern leaders. 

To an unbiased observer, it would seem 
that China’s only hope for rehabilitation lay 
in mutual concessions on the part of the radi- 
cal South and the conservative North, thus 
finding a common ground upon which to 
establish a government. 
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BENEFITS 


TO CHINA 


By CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER 
( Judge of the United States Court for China) 


ARTICIPATION in the war was a 

subject of controversy in China long be- 
fore it was actually undertaken, and indeed 
was one of the causes leading to the crisis 
which incidentally made possible the short- 
lived Manchu restoration of last July. Those 
who favored such participation argued that 
it would give China a recognized place at the 
peace conference and enable her to secure 
two important and long-sought concessions, 
vi.: (1) the remission, or at least suspension, 
of the so-called ‘Boxer’ indemnities, and 
(2) a substantial increase of customs duties. 

As to the first, our own Government long 
ago recognized the justice of the claim by 
remitting its entire share of the Boxer in- 
demnity; and this was done not as a mere 
act of generosity, but as one of justice. In 
other words, our representatives became con- 
vinced after investigation that the sum ex- 
acted from China by the powers in 1900 was 
more than reimbursement for losses actually 
suffered by them, and amounted to a fine 
imposed upon a then helpless nation. 

As to the second concession sought, it will 
no déubt surprise the ordinary reader to 
learn that China must obtain the consent 
of the Powers in order to increase her cus- 
toms duties. This is because that branch 
of her public service, while technically 
Chinese, is really administered by foreigners 
(i. e., non-Chinese) in order to insure pay- 
ment of interest on China’s foreign loans. 
Indeed, it would hardly be inaccurate to 
say that the Chinese customs service is a 
creation of foreigners. The late Sir Robert 
Hart devoted his life to it; and while the 
treaties require that the Inspector General 
shall be a British subject for some years to 
come, representatives of other nationalities, 
including our own, have contributed mate- 
rially to its upbuilding and successful admin- 
istration. Men like Morse and Merrill, now 
retired, as well as Carl and Bryant, still in 
the harness, have worthily represented our 
country in a branch of China’s governmental 
service which has been honestly and efficiently 
administered, and which, with the “Salt Ga- 
belle,” or monopoly, similarly operated, af- 
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fords an important, if not the principal, 
source of China’s public revenues. ; 

But the control of the Powers extends 
to the fixing of the amount of duty, and at 
present this is only 5 per-cent. Considering 
that the gravest obstacles of the Chinese gov- 
ernment in recent years have been financial 
ones, it is not strange that its officials have 
looked to the customs as a source of relief 
and have regarded the present limitation as 
not only entirely too low, but as framed in 
the interests of foreign exporters rather than 
in those of the Chinese people. Moreover, 
those foreign representatives who have been 
most insistent upon retaining the so-called 
indemnity are also the ones who oppose an 
increase of duties; and to the Chinese, it 
seems the extreme of injustice to be forced on 
the one hand to pay these heavy exactions and 
on the other to be denied the full benefit of a 
legitimate source of revenue to meet them. 

As to these points, therefore, China’s case 
appears to be entirely just and reasonable 
and at the same time quite in line with tradi- 
tional American policy. To what extent 
she will participate actively in the war which 
she has now voluntarily entered remains to 
be seen; but it is not unlikely that her most 
effective contribution will be labor. I may 
cite as an earnest of this the fact that the 
ship which brought me recently from China 
to America carried nearly a thousand Chinese 
laborers for the western front, entraining at 
Vancouver for the rail trip across Canada 
and thence transsshiping to France. Large- 
limbed and brawny, these coolies were the 
pick of Shantung Province; and it is safe 
to say that for trench digging and all the 
heaviest work of warfare each is better fitted 
than the average soldier. It is interesting 
to note also that the plan works well for 
the coolie, affording him better wages, food, 
and clothing than he would have at home 
and insuring provision likewise for his fam- 
ily in China. This augmentation of Allied 
resources has now been in progress for months 
and may prove a not inconsiderable factor 
toward that victorious outcome of the war 
for which we of America are hoping. 











PENSIONS IN CHURCH BUDGETS 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


ILLIAM LAWRENCE, of Boston, 

is a bishop, but he also is a financier 
and ecclesiastical statesman. Witness the 
$7,500,000 pension fund for the clergy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States and its dependencies which 
he induced the laity of the churches to con- 
tribute during a cam- 
paign lasting fifteen 


months. His prede- 
cessor in the dio- 
cese of Massachu- 


setts, Phillips Brooks, 
was a great preacher 
and served his day 
and time well. But he 
never carried through 
a constructive meas- 
ure equal in impor- 
tance to the one de-+ 
fined and executed by 
William Lawrence. 
Coming generations, 
to know what Phil- 
lips Brooks was like, 
must read his ser- 
mons or his biography 
by A. V. G. Allen. 
There never will be a 
Protestant Episcopal 
preacher of to-mor- 
row who in his old 
age will not profit by 
the application to his 
own calling of the 
test of social justice 
and fair play which 
William Lawrence brought to the workings 
of the church in 1915-1916. 

All of which is the more interesting be- 
cause of the ancestry of the statesman eccle- 
siast. He was born rich because of the suc- 
cess his ancestors on both sides of the 
house had had as merchants and manufac- 
turers in nineteenth-century New England. 
From the day when he served as curate in 
a small church in a city named Lawrence 
after his forbears down to the hour when 
he stood before the entire church in general 
convention assembled and argued for action 





RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE 
(Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts} 


conserving the health, morale and peace of 
mind of the superannuated clergy, William 
Lawrence never had been of any other 
thought than that the way the church neg- 
lected its moral duty to the clergy was both 
scandalous and wasteful. His business in- 
stincts and aptitudes, as well as his Christian 
ethics, revolted at the 
way in which the men 
who had served faith- 
fully on small in- 
comes were left to 
charity. in their old 
age. Especially in- 
consistent, to him, 
seemed the appeal of 
the church to employ- 
ers in the secular 
world to care for 
their aged workmen, 
when the church it- 
self made no move at 
all adequate for set- 
tling its own old-age 
problem. 

It was natural, 
therefore, for him to 
be the promoter of an 
investigation by the 
General Convention 
as far back as 1911. 
Returns from 74 per 
cent. of the clergy 
showed such facts as 
to underpayment and 
distress as the period 
of superannfation 
came on that it was not difficult to induce the 
church court to authorize a more detailed 
study of the problem, in which some of the 
best actuaries of the country and the Carnegie 
Foundation shared. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the clergy were polled by the queries of a full 
questionnaire. Careful study of the pension 
systems of other churches, of city and State 
employees, and of industrial concerns was 
made. The best actuarial ability of the 
country was enlisted in planning for a pen- 
sion system that would not break down. 
Then the outcome of the planning was 
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brought before the~General Convention of 
1913 for approval. Instead permission was 
given to present the plan to the sixty-eight 
diocesan conventions, and during the next 
two years all of them approved. In 1916 
the General Convention acted, putting the 
essence of the plan into a new church canon, 
so that it became a part of the administra- 
tive law of the church. Then the call was 
made on Bishop Lawrence to go forth among 
the churches (mainly among the laity) and 
get the $5,000,000 which it was imperative 
to have, according to the. actuaries, if the 
plan was to become operative. 

Bishop Lawrence delegated his diocesan 
duties to another bishop, planned his cam- 
paign of action, made out his schedule of 
visitation and persuasion, built up a finely 
arranged cordon of codperating local com- 
mittees, and set forth to get his $5,000,000. 
He had the interests of 5200 clergy at heart 
—men whose present average salary is $1200 
a year, which is higher than is the case in 
many of the largest Protestant denomina- 
tions. He had back of him his own record 
as a successful leader in the campaign to 
raise $2,000,000 for Harvard’s endowment 
of her teaching staff. 

Thanks to the admirable way in which 
the cause had been made an educational one 
in all the dioceses, thanks also to the perti- 
nency and cogency of the literature that 
went with the official call for aid, the re- 
sponse to the bishop’s lead was generous from 
the start. He soon found that he had the 
big leaders of the laity with him, and that 
the rank and file would certainly follow. 
But never in his fondest imaginings when he 
entered the campaign did he suppose that he 
would finish at the set date with a total of 
$7,500,000. But the money came because 
of the just cause and the unprecedented unity 
of the church in its behalf. It flowed in 
without any artificial stimulation and with- 
out any playing off of donor against donor 
and diocese against diocese. 

To be concrete and come down out of 
the rhapsodies of eulogy of the man to the 
level of the plan which he and his colleagues 
evolved for approval, what is it? It is a 
non-contributory fund, so far as the clergy 
are concerned. The churches they serve and 
not the meagrely paid clergy will provide 
the funds that in the future will supplement 
the millions already raised. The sum in 
hand, it has been estimated, will make pos- 
sible immediate application of the scheme 
to all clergymen now in the church. Here 
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is its great advance over anything of the 
kind ever attempted by any American 
church’s pension or superannuation fund. 
“Accrued liabilities’ are to be met out of 
this princely gift of the laity. 

But since April 1, every local church 
(in theory at least) has been paying into 
the fund a sum in addition to the salary 
paid its rector, which will furnish the cap- 
ital for future disbursements as the clergy 
of the morrow or their widows reach the 
age limit or the annuity age. That is to 
say, the plan calls for a 7.5 per cent. addi- 
tion to salaries paid the clergy, which fund 
is to be conserved by a special commission 
and invested by the highest actuarial advisers 
and always subject to annual investigation 
by the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. A clergyman’s retiring allowance will 
be determined by the salaries he has received, 
provided the local churches he has ministered 
unto also have paid their pro rata pension 
assessments. Obviously it will be for the 
interest of the clergy to induce the churches 
to contribute. 

The chief merits of the scheme as worked 
out by Bishop Lawrence, by his expert ac- 
tuarial advisers and by eminent business men 
are in its covering of the accrued liabilities 
of the church as a whole, so that every clergy- 
man now in the church is eligible to the 
benefits. It puts the onus of future support 
on the churches and the laity and not on 
assessments drawn from already scanty cleri- 
cal incomes. It puts the whole issue on the 
plane of justice and fair play, and not on 
that of charity; and at once sets clerical 
workers free from the haunting terror of an 
impecunious senescence, either for themselves 
or for their widows, if they chance to be 
married men. Moreover, widows with chil- 
dren are assured of extra incomes. 

The consequences of the changed pecuni- 
ary status of the clergy will be moral and 
spiritual, Bishop Lawrence believes. Self- 
respect will grow, professional prestige will 
mount, indifference to death and peril will 
be intensified if they come in the path of 
clerical duty. now that there is some security 
for loved ones; and high-grade, ambitious 
youth will be more likely to choose the cleri- 
cal calling, since it has a juster status and 
fairer standard of enlistment. Lastly, the 
laity will be relieved from the intermittent 
begging of a charitable cause. Every con- 
gregational budget hereafter will take into 
account the item of a clerical pension just 
as much as it does a clerical salary. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND THE WAR 


T would appear that the standard English 

reviews -have attracted less notice in 
America since the war began than formerly. 
This may be partly due to the fact that 
-their receipt in this country has been so 
seriously delayed, from month to month, by 
the slow transatlantic mails, but it is prob- 
able that American readers have had their 
attention diverted, to a great extent, from 
every form of leisurely reading by following 
the dramatic incidents of the war itself. 

Those who imagine, however, that our 
old friends, the Contemporary, the Fort- 
nightly, the Nineteenth Century, and the 
quarterlies, have weakened or deteriorated 
in their nation’s hour of stress are greatly 
mistaken. “They have gone steadily on their 
way, providing intellectual Britain with a 
monthly bill of fare that suffers little by 
comparison with the magazine contents of 
ante-bellum years, save possibly in the matter 
of variety of viands. The war and topics 
closely related to the war inevitably claim 
a larger and larger share of each periodical’s 
space—the proportion runs from 50 to 65 
per cent. in the August numbers, the last 
that had arrived at this writing. 

In spite of the censorship, there is much 
wholesome British outspokenness in those 
articles that deal with the conduct of the 
war. When was the British reviewer ever 
known to mask his criticisms of the way 
his government was doing things? Even 
in war he asserts his time-honored privilege. 

The discussion of the Mesopotamia Com- 
mission’s Report in the Nineteenth Century 
and the Fortnightly is both frank and search- 
ing. Major-General F. C. Beatson recog- 
nizes in the report “a terrible indictment 
against all those who are held to be respon- 
sible for failures in the conduct and main- 
tenance of the operations during the period 
considered by the Commission.” He finds the 
one bright feature in the story to be the 
bearing of all ranks of the troops, both 
British and Indian. He does not fully ac- 


cept the conclusions of the Commission as 
to the fundamental faults of the Indian mili- 
tary policy in themselves. 

Another writer in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Mr. Everard Cotes, writes on the 
Mesopotamian disclosures as “the tragedy 
of an impossible system.” He maintains that 
the machine broke down because it was too 
weak to bear the strain that was put upon 
it, and it was too weak because it was badly 
organized and was run on too cheap a scale. 
“Throughout the critical seasons of 1914 
and 1915 the Army of India continued to 
lack things that were procurable: things 
which if they had been provided, as they 
might have been by the prompt and copious 
pouring out of money, would undoubtedly 
have produced in 1916 and 1917 results, if 
not as splendid, at least to some extent com- 
parable to those achieved in the same period 
in the army at home.” He agrees with 
General Beatson that the Indian troops 
themselves did wonders. With adequate 
transport and a proper system of financing 
the expedition, the results might have been 
very different. 

Writing in the Fortnightly, Mr. Y. M. 
Chesney reviews in some detail the successive 
phases of what he calls the “Mesopotamia 
breakdown,” which he characterizes as the 
“most signal reverse sustained by Britain in 
the East since the destruction of Elphistone’s 
force in its desperate attempt to escape from 
Kabul in 1842.” 

Apart from the controversial aspects of 
the topic, Mr. H. Charles Woods con- 
tributes to the Fortnightly an informing ar- 
ticle on “the Bagdad Railway in the War.” 
Although this account was written before 
the publication of the Mesopotamia Report, 
it explains with great clearness the advan- 
tages valuable to the enemy. 

In the same number Sir Malcolm 
Mcllwraith writes on “Egypt in War- 
Time.” In the latter part of his article 
he directs attention to the large Egyptian 
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interests of Great Britain’s allies in the war. 
So far as France is concerned, these are 
chiefly financial, while Italy has. the most 
numerous foreign colony in Egypt after the 
Greeks. England’s position in Egypt has 
been “regularized,” so to speak, by the for- 
mal declaration of a protectorate in De- 
cember, 1914, but there had been a pro- 
tectorate in fact for about thirty-five years 
and this had been recognized by France and 
other powers in 1904. 

The hopes and aspirations of the lesser 
European peoples have come in for serious 
attention from the British reviewers. In 
the Fortnightly, Colonel Sir Thomas Hol- 
dich outlines “A Jugo-Slav Federation,” 
while G. Frederic Lees defines in the Con- 
temporary the claims of Lithuania, and in 
the same review there is an anonymous ar- 
ticle on “Albania, Austria, Italy, Essad.” 
Other articles on European nationalities are, 
“Reconstruction in Spain: An Educational 
Effort,” by Stefan Moxon; “The New 
Spirit in Austria,” by H. N. Brailsford, and 
“The Trials of Russia,” by C. Hagberg 
Wright—all three in the Contemporary. 

The growing belief in England that a 
vigorous Anglo-American naval offensive is 
now feasible and will shortly be demanded 
by the situation is voiced in the Nineteenth 
Century by Gerard Finnes. 

In the Fortnightly Archibald Hurd meas- 
ures Britain’s naval strategy in the war by 
“the Nelsonian yardstick, and in the Con- 
temporary, Hugh H. L. Bellot discusses the 
“Submarine Menace” largely from the dip- 
lomatic standpoint. 

A note of welcome to the United States 
as an ally is sounded in the Contemporary, 
by S. K. Ratcliffe. Some of the lessons 
learned in three years’ experience in Eng- 
land and now available for America’s guid- 
ance are set forth in an article on the “Prob- 
lems of War Control,” by A. Carson Rob- 
erts. 

In addition to the specific articles already 
‘mentioned, the August reviews have a fair 
representation of the type of general war es- 
say that is met with on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Brigadier-General F. G. Stone dis- 
sents from President Wilson’s clear discrimi- 
nation between the “Government of the Ger- 
man Empire,” and the “German people.” 
General Stone commits himself unqualifiedly 
to the proposition that England at least is at 
war with the German people “from the All- 
Highest to the lowliest of his subjects.” 

“A Regular Officer” expresses the wish 
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that the British army “could be inspired with 
religion as were the Ironsides of Cromwell, 
or the ragged heroes of Lee. I suppose that 
religion, or at least a sense of transcendental 
things, can do more towards making an army 
serene and invincible than all the training in 
the world.” This officer laments the British 
“shyness” of religion, which he says is a na- 
tional failing. The chaplains, he thinks, are 
as shy as anyone. He even goes so far as to 
intimate that religious shyness may be disas- 
trous to military efficiency. 

Two non-controversial articles that con- 
tribute to our knowledge of war-time condi- 
tions are “In Freed France,” by Laurence 
Jerrold (Contemporary), and “Impressions 
of the Interned in Switzerland,” by Bishop 
Bury (Nineteenth Century). 

The Fortnightly continues its monthly 
“History of the War,” with excellent maps. 
An unexpected contribution to this number 
is an essay, “Within the Rim,” which was 
one of the last things written by the late 
Henry James, and one of the very few things 
that he wrote about the war. Politicus analy- 
zes the Austrian situation. 

It would be a mistake to infer that English 
editors are interested in nothing except war 
topics, for the programs of all the leading 
reviews give prominence to Literature, Art, 
and the Drama with unfailing regularity. © 
Thus in the Fortnightly S. P. B. Mais pays 
tribute to Jane Austen on the occasion of 
her centenary, and Miss Winifred Stephens 
to George Sand and Juliette Lamber, while 
the Contemporary appends a literary supple- 
ment of twenty pages containing important 
book-reviews, and also contains an apprecia- 
tion of the new French writers on the war. 

A writer in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Robert C. Witt, feeling the need of certain 
readjustments in the world of Art, proposes 
an annual conference representative of every 
side of artistic activity at which there might 
be full discussion and comparison. In con- 
nection with such a conference exhibitions 
might be arranged. In this way much over- 
lapping and duplication of effort such as 
now exists might be avoided. 

One topic is nearly always at the front in 
the English reviews—the constitution of the 
Empire. It is discussed afresh apropos of 
the recent Imperial War Conference, by G. 
B. Firth in the Fortnightly, and also by Sid- 
ney Low in the Nineteenth Century. Both 
articles are extremely optimistic. The Irish 
question is dealt with by D. C. Lathbury in 
the Nineteenth Century. 
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EXPRESSIONS FROM NEUTRAL LANDS 


OME of the discussions of current topics 

in the Dutch, Scandinavian, Swiss, and 

Spanish reviews are especially interesting at 

this time. We summarize below a few of 
the articles that have recently appeared: 


Holland 


Vragen des Tijds contains a significant 
contribution concerning some aspects of the 
economic situation in Holland after the war. 
What will be done with Dutch capital? Will 
it continue to flow abroad, and, if so, will it 
flow in greater or less volume? And what 
will be the result? The writer makes a 
statement that may surprise many people; 
he says that, speaking on the percentage basis, 
Holland sends more of her money to be in- 
vested in foreign securities and enterprises 
than any other country. ‘The main reason 
for it is that a higher rate of interest can be 
obtained. The effect of the outward flow of 
capital is to increase the price of commodities 
at home; that is not a desirable outlook for 
the period after the war. 

On the other hand, he has no doubt that 
the investment of capital abroad serves to 
augment the influence of the investing nation, 
and as a consequence increase its trading 
prospects and assist it economically in other 
ways. He considers that Great Britain ben- 
efited enormously during the last half of the 
nineteenth century by reason of her foreign 
investments. In this, as in so many other 
things, Holland should endeavor to preserve 
the golden mean, or she may suffer internally 
to a great extent. 

In the usual article on the course of the 
war, the intervention of the United States 
comes in for full attention; that intervention 
will have a very powerful moral and material 
effect. The torpedoing of Dutch ships is 
dealt with, and the writer of these articles 
never spares the Germans when they have not 
acted in accordance with agreements. 

What is the N.O.T.? The Netherlands 
Over-sea Trust is not, as many imagine, a 
British committee set up in Holland since 
the war for the purpose of making sure that 
goods sent to Holland are for use there, and 
not intended to be exported to enemy coun- 
tries. The institution was founded before 
the outbreak of hostilities ; presumably it was 
intended to assist the development of Dutch 
trade abroad, but (as a writer in De Beweg- 
ing says) very little is really known about it, 
for its business is kept almost entirely private. 


It happens that the letters N.O.T. are the 
initials of the title in both Dutch and Eng- 
lish, but it is frequently assumed that they 
represent the English title, and that has ac- 
centuated the belitf that the institution is 
British. It is interesting to note that the 
English word “trust” is in use in other coun- 
tries, even in Germany. 

De Beweging contains a scathing indict- 
ment of Germany in connection with its treat- 
ment of Belgium. The writer compares 
Governor von Bissing with the Duke of 
Alva, to the disadvantage of the former, and 
declares that the occupation and oppression 
of the Belgians is, and will be, a curse to the 
German Empire. He alludes to M. Passe- 
lecq’s book of German atrocities and then 
goes on to the deportations that have horri- 
fied Europe and all the world. What has 
Germany gained by it and what will be the 
result to the people of that country when 
peace is finally declared? Can Germany be 
insane enough to imagine that the Belgians 
will forget and permit the Central Empire 
to reap the benefit of trade with the oppressed 
land? 


Sweden 


The Liberal review Forum criticizes very 
sharply the Conservative Swedish press for 
the position it takes on U-boat frightfulness. 
President Wilson’s resentment when Ameri- 
can boats are sunk is attributed by the Con- 
servatives to greed and pecuniary motives. 
When Norway loses nearly half her tonnage 
they say, ““Why does Norway allow her ves- 
sels to sail in the danger zone?” and when 
Swedish shipping suffers such hard blows 
from the German U-boats they are silly 
enough to imagine that had Germany fore- 
seen the outburst of indignation in Sweden 
she would have prevented the raids against 
the Swedish boats! But Forum says that 
Germany does not care a fig for people’s 
opinions, least of all a small people’s. 

Her object is to terrorize Sweden and the 
other little neutrals from trading with her 
enemies. Some lay all the blame on the Ger- 
man Government, and say the German peo- 
ple have nothing to do with these horrors. 
But as the German nation Has not protested 
against the doings of her Government, we 
cannot now differentiate between it and the 
people. Should Germany gain her end— 
ultimate victory—by her brutal arts of war, 
her people will go on condoning the means; 
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but if she loses, the people will, without 
doubt, sooner or later let the Government 
know that it has outraged their sense of right. 
The articles closes by saying, “The sooner 
that day comes the better!” 

In an editorial in Det nya Sverige on “The 
Russian Infection” the writer expresses anx- 
iety for a possible rising of the people in 
Sweden, too. The soil is well prepared. 
The young generation is, in his opinion, un- 
ruly, physically below par, and given to im- 
moral excesses. The discipline in the Army, 
especially with regard to the conscripts, is 
not what it .was, and in barracks and encamp- 
ments they dream of following in the wake 
of the Russian soldiery. A strong anti-social 
propaganda is rife everywhere. 

The Conservative review, Svensk Tid- 
skrift, warns its readers that Germany much 
desires Sweden to join the coming “Central 
European Commercial and Customs Union.” 
To be swallowed up in this Zollverein would 
mean, says Svensk Tidskrift, death to all fu- 
ture hopes for the independence of Swedish 
trade and industry. There are already in 
Sweden too many German firms, and far too 
many of the rich mines and forests of Swe- 
den are in German hands. German influ- 
ence is increasing both in the world of com- 
merce and in social life. 

Spain 

Teodoro Rodriguez contributes one of his 
interesting essays on social topics to Ciudad 
de Dios, the learned fortnightly review issued 
by the Royal Monastery of the Escurial. 
This essay deals with the subject of “Social 
Problems after the War.” The word 
“social” is used nowadays in so wide a sense, 
says the writer, that it is necessary to state 
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that it is employed in a very limited sense 
in the essay ; it means the condition of affairs 
as between rich and poor, employer and em- 
ployed. Furthermore, the phrase “after the 
war” is vague, but it is not possible to make 
it definite; everyone must hope that peace 
will come soon, although the prospect at 
present is not bright. 

Statesmen must watch for the real oppor- 
tunity for making peace; if war drags its 
weary length along to too great an extent, 
may Europe not be laying herself open to an 
attack from the Far East Think of the 
hundreds of millions that could come from 
that part of the globe and overrun Europe 
if certain conditions were to arise as the re- 
sult of too prolonged a war! 

Then, dealing with the actual subject, the 
writer does not feel sanguine that the war 
will level distinctions, as so many people now 
suppose; it is true that men of all grades of 
society have fought and suffered together and 
are now acting in the most fraternal manner 
towards one another in the trenches, but it is 
not quite the same among those outside the 
scene of combat, and after the war the old 
differences will reassert themselves. Each 
class will think of its own interests and there 
will be strife as of old. 

The hope entertained by many prior to the 
outbreak of war was that the internationality 
of socialism would generate brotherly feel- 
ings among all peoples, but internationalism 
is dead; nationalism triumphed, for the So- 
cialists of belligerent countries forgot all save 
their own country and the members of the 
international brotherhood fought one another 
in the trenches and on the open battlefields. 
Education and religion seem to be the reme- 
dies. 


HOLLAND AS A (GERMAN SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY 


INCE there has been some question as 

to the relative quantities of foodstuffs 
shipped from Holland to Germany and 
Great Britain, respectively, during the war, 
it is interesting to note the Dutch official 
statistics covering the point. These figures 
are cited by Mr. John C. Van der Veer, 
London editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, 
in a communication to the New York 
Times. The exports for 1915 and 1916, in 


metric tons, are given as follows: 





To Germany To England 

1915. 1916. 1915. 1916. 
oo alee 36,679 31,413 2,463 2,194 
CRERREA Sie. sisi 63,237 76,286 8,427 6,849 
So ee 25,184 30,364 7,820 795 
DERE ciasissc Soe 82,153 49,314 15,488 9,957 
[9 Re eee TGOER  P5OSCE. owccce pete cc 
Beet sugar, raw. 1,205 22,874 18,450 2,036 
WOERUDOS. ao si6 5 212,550 122,000 472 3,137 
Potato meal.... 77,097 65,451 21,399 9,916 
Presh'* feutt......2. 161,288 70,851 14,685 17,705 
MOCHA iy <'ciactag 820,038 624,077 89,204 52,589 


Totals for 1915 and 1916: Germany, 1,444,115; 
England, 141,793. 
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The Dutch statistics do not specify the quanti- 
ties of fish sent from Holland to England in 1915 
and 1916, but they were, according to British re- 
ports, less than 1000 tons. On the other hand, 
Germany received in these two years some thou- 
sands of live cattle from Holland, besides 8159 
tons of hides, skins, leather and leather goods! 


Mr. Van der Veer admits that the excess 
of exports to Germany was considerably 
reduced last year, as the result of British 
action, but Germany was still favored in 
December and during the first quarter of 
1917. 


Last December, Holland sent Germany 16,559 
metric tons of butter, cheese, eggs, meat, fish and 
potato meal, and England 5276 tons. The latter 
figure does not include fish, of which the quan- 
tity sent to England is not specified in Dutch sta- 
tistics, which merely states that 4879 tons were 
sent to “other countries.” That quantity was not 
sent to England, nor could it have made the total 
figures for December favorable to this country. 

The export of Dutch foodstuffs was, during 
January-March of this year, in metric tons: 








To To 

Germany England 

MARGE, 0.076 Stointnavteaa ne were 1,847 531 
CHACRE sc. siscance te siecececn shes 9,216 3,493 
DERI cao: cuss o 70) gi ec oto ausies halere sie 3,443 593 
PRR PERS 5 ai ccenareiiencg Sel aio seid oS 4,682 5,778 
Di enetam aie 4,404 3,859 
Falston Meal x. ox. o0e 6605.04 5,616 160 
29,208 14,414 


Before the war Germany sent Holland large 
quantities of grain, beet sugar, potatoes, potato 
meal, eggs, and even some butter. All that im- 
port of Germany’s produce into Holland prac- 
tically ceased during the war. Instead of Ger- 
many helping to feed Holland, the latter helped 
more than ever to feed Germany. Since their 
invasion of Belgium the Germans deprived Hol- 
land also of the large quantities of agricultural 
produce she used to get from that country. 
Furthermore, the export of German coal to Hol- 
land decreased from 14,211,308 tons in 1914 (in- 
cluding five months’ war) to 6,028,524 tons in 
1915 and 4,873,040 tons in 1916. And, on top 
of it all, Germany sank numerous Dutch mer- 
chant ships and fishing boats. That was her 
thanks for the material services which Holland, 
by the export of her national produce, rendered 
to Germany during the war. 

War-profiteering has not been a blessing to our 
country, nor has been the smuggling habit, which 
German agents have industriously fostered in 
Holland. “Righteousness exalteth a nation,” not 
the gain of money. And the flood of German 
paper money in Holland has naturally made some 
of our people interested in a German peace. 


The section of Dutch public opinion rep- 
resented by the Telegraaf opposes the exten- 
sive feeding of Germany with Dutch pro- 
duce for these reasons, as stated by Mr. 


Van der Veer: 


First, in the interest of our own people, who 
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were made to suffer for the large export of our 
foodstuffs to Germany, whereby a comparatively 
small number of Dutchmen enriched themselves. 

Secondly, we considered it a bad policy to harm 
and endanger our future commercial relations 
with Great Britain, which has always been a 
good customer of our agricultural produce, by 
supplying her during the war with much less 
and Germany much more of that produce. The 
unfairness of that change was also kept in our 
mind. The Prussian agrarians did their level 
best before the war to prevent the import of 
Dutch agricultural produce into Germany, in 
order to keep the prices of their own produce 
high. On the other hand, Great Britain never 
hampered the imports of Dutch agricultural 
produce. And could we, in fairness, ask her to 
maintain that policy after the war, when in time 
of her greatest need we. withheld from her the 
fair share of our national produce, in order to 
supply Germany with so much more of it? It is 
a sound Dutch saying, “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” 

The third motive of our opposition to favoring 
Germany in particular with the supply of our 
foodstuffs is based on’ moral and_ national 
grounds. German militarism has long been a 
standing menace to the independence of our coun- 
try. Germany’s brutal invasion of Belgium 
threatened Holland implicitly. The German atroci- 
ties in Belgium, the slaughter of innocents there, 
the deliberate burning of Belgian towns and vil- 
lages and the atrocious deportations of Belgians 
shocked no people more than ours. Moreover, 
the Germans have at sea destroyed numerous 
Dutch ships and killed many of our sailors and 
fishermen. Is it not natural, then, that we resent 
supplying that country chiefly with our national 
produce and enabling her thereby to carry on 
her barbarous struggle? We pride ourselves on 
the fact that Hugo Grotius was a Dutchman, 
and that he, three centuries ago, by writing his 
famous work on the “Rights of War and Peace,” 
laid the foundations of international law. Being- 
in the happy possession of an old copy, I have, 
during the war, often consulted his book and 
found it a running commentary on Germany’s 
illegal and ruthless practices. But nothing im- 
pressed me more than the high moral maxims 
laid down by Hugo Grotius for the conduct of 
neutrals in a war between right and wrong. In 
that respect he wrote: 

“Neutral peoples are bound not to render as- 
sistance to those whose cause is bad, nor to im- 
pede the movements of those whose cause is just. 
If the issue of the war is doubtful, they musi 
follow an even conduct toward both belligerents.” 

In our opinion, the issue of this war is in no 
way doubtful. Germany’s cause is as bad as 
ever any country went to war for. 


Finally, this Dutch journalist declares 
without reservation what he believes to be 
the prevailing sentiment of his people: 


Let me, however, in conclusion, assure you, 
and your great nation, that the overwhelming 
mass of the Dutch people are not to blame for 
our country’s material aid given to “the enemy 
of mankind.” Generally speaking, the Dutch 
ration has been, since Germany violated Belgian 
neutrality, and still remains, in hearty sympathy 


with the Allies. 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS INSTRUCTED BY 
FRENCH OFFICERS 

















© Chickering Studio, Boston. 
LIEUT. MORIZE 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
” PAUL AZAN 


TWO OF THE FRENCH OFFICERS ENGAGED IN THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF YOUNG AMERICAN OFFICERS AT THE 
HARVARD TRAINING CAMP 


(Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Azan—at the right—will 
aes the extensive system of instruction by French 
officers at the National Army cantonments) 


N view of the fact that France has gra- 

ciously yielded to the request of our Gov- 
ernment for 140 of its army officers to give 
instruction in the cantonments of our -Na- 
tional Army, special interest attaches to the 
glowing reports that have gone out regard- 
ing the teaching at the Harvard Reserve 
Officers’ Camp during the last few weeks 
by a group of French officers known as the 
“Mission to Harvard,” headed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Azan, who, it is said, will 
supervise the instruction in the Eastern, 
Northeastern and Central Departments. The 
550 American army captains and lieutenants 
who have just finished a course of intensive 
training in the technic of trench-fighting 
and grenade-throwing at Harvard are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the teaching abil- 
ity of these French officers. In the New 
York Times of September 16 one of these 
reserve officers is quoted as saying: 

Now and then I look back with amazement and 
self-ridicule at the solemn way in which people 
used to repeat an old commonplace—it sounds a 
million years old now—about France being a 
“decadent” nation. And it wasn’t the three years 
of war that showed me how utterly ridiculous 


it all was—though that was enough to prove it. 
It was the contact with these French officers. 
They are the most wonderful men I have ever 
met. That sounds like matinée idolater talk, 
doesn’t it? Well, call it that—call it whatever 
you like. But ask any man in the battalion if 
there’s any exaggeration in it. 

You associate the word “attractive” with a sort 
of drawing room favorite, but here we have a 
bunch who are remarkably attractive—who have 
a charm that holds you every minute—and have 
with it such a love for work as I have never 
seen. They ask us to write out questions. We 
write ’em out by the dozen—a lot of them pretty 
foolish, too: How wide is a mine crater? How 
many shots a minute compose a barrage? Over 
how wide a front is an offensive?—all kinds of 
questions. The French officer in charge of that 
particular session will collect the sheets and a 
day or two later he will turn up with each ques- 
tion carefully answered in writing. And then 
he’ll ask if the answers are clear, and if they 
are not he’ll expand them. 

Nothing ever seems to tire them or dampen. 
their enthusiasm. ‘They are on the job every 
minute. And clearness! I never knew what the 
word meant before. I used to hear in college 
about “clarity” in connection with French litera- 
ture. Not until I came to this class did I know 
what it really meant. The French officer is the 
clearest-seeing, clearest-talking teacher in the 
world; I’m convinced of it. 


The Times article further states: 


Some of the French teacher-officers now in this 
country were sent here direct from their own 
front, where they had been in service since the 
beginning of the war, with ample opportunities 
to note defects in methods and to help correct 
them. In teaching Americans they have illustrated 
their points by telling how things were done at 
the outset of the fighting and how they have been 
improved. Great stress is laid by them upon the 
flexibility of the new warfare system which gives 
such opportunity, and also responsibility, to the 
leader of a platoon, who may be a Second Lieu- 
tenant or even a non-commissioned officer. 

Another thing taught in the lecture rooms at 
Cambridge and in the demonstration trenches 
has been the importance of rélieving troops in 
the front line trenches with fresh men. Such 
an operation generally takes all night, and it 
may be for the relief of a single platoon or for 
a long stretch of the line, but the relieving 
line is commonly a battalion, and the officers 
leading it in through the several miles of boyaux, 
or connecting ditches, must know the twists and 
turns and numerous forkings of these ditches as 
well as they know their own village streets. 

Then there is the liaison or the keeping in 
touch of platoon with platoon, of artillery with 
infantry, of airplanes with troops on the ground 
or under it. But the greatest liaison is that of 
morale, which depends upon every man’s under- 
standing his work and knowing what to do 
next to codperate best with his comrades, 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE POPE’S ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARDS THE WAR 


N article of unusual interest, appearing 
in the Mercure de France of August 
16, treats at length of the present Pope’s at- 
titude towards the belligerent powers. The 
writer, Georges Rivals, bases his judgment 
in great part upon Benedict’s actual utter- 
ances, many of which he quotes. He finds 
him culpably lenient towards the Central 
Powers, far too oblivious of German mis- 
deeds, and, consequently, lacking in sympa- 
thy for the nations that have been so foully 
wronged. He qualifies his rigorous criticism, 
however, by observing that the Pope may 
have been misled. The article was written 
before the Pope’s appeal for peace had been 
published to the world. 

Before entering upon a study of the pres- 
ent pontiff, the writer recounts the attitude 
of Leo XIII and Pius X towards the leading 
European powers, and, a thing of special in- 
terest, tells us how Benedict XV was gener- 
ally regarded at his accession to the Papacy. 

Leo XIII, after suffering numerous af- 
fronts from the Central Powers, broke with 
the Triple Alliance. Pius X displaced the 
political axis and kept up a friendly inter- 
course with the Austrian Emperor, whom he 
termed “II nostro santo Imperatore!” 

The writer thus describes the candidate to 
the Papacy, Giacomo della Chiesa, now Ben- 
edict XV: 

That Cardinal, newly promoted, a sphinx in- 
carnate, struck one with the smiling impenetra- 
bility of his glance. His Genoese origin, legal 
training, diplomatic career, his aristocratic tem. 
perament, singled him out for the solution of the 
enormous international difficulties confronting the 
Vatican. Moreover, he could be acceptable to 
both of the rival parties: to the admirers of Leo 
XIII as having been the confidant of Cardinal 
Rampolla and made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by Carnot; while the followers of Pius 
X pointed to his welcome at the Court of Spain, 
to his acting as substitute of Merry del Val the 
first four years of that Pontiff’s reign. In the 
eyes of the Quirinal, finally, he stood out as the 
brother of a Rear-Admiral and of a captain of 
the navy. 

The investment of the new Pope, in Sep- 
tember, 1914, was quietly solemnized, the 
time being ill-fitted for elaborate cere- 
monials. He was heartily welcomed by the 
French press, the radical papers expressing 
delight at having a Pope who would break 
with the brutal policy, so little friendly to 
France, of Pius X. While some rejoiced 


that he did not call himself Pius XI, others 
emphasized the fact that neither did he call 
himself. Leo XIV—each one beheld in the 
new Pontiff the Pope of his desires. ; 

It was, it will be: recalled, the time of 
what was termed the Catholic revival at the 
front. Military chaplains were reinstated; 
priests enrolled in the medical service, nuns 
predominated in the hospitals, ‘etc. 

Wherefore and how has Benedict XV, far 
from codperating or promoting this: national 
conversion, impeded, and perhaps endan- 
gered, it for years to come? ‘That is what 
the writer aims to show. Sn 

Dating from October, 1914, people re- 
turning from Rome discouraged the French 
Catholics. Not only—was it said—was the 
Sacred. College, with the exception of Cardi- 
nals Gasquet and Billot, favorable to the 
Central Powers, but the Pope himself and 
his Secretary of State evidenced the greatest 
friendliness towards them. ‘These rumors 
were soon confirmed by a diplomatic silence. 
Benedict XV made a point of remaining per- 
fectly mute on hearing of the atrocities 
which marked the beginning of the war. He 
emphatically wished to ignore the massacre 
of priests, the violation of nuns, the destruc- 
tion of temples and sacred emblems. 

And, worse still, at the moment when 
Cardinal Mercier dared to openly score the 
invaders, the Belgians were stunnéd to learn 
that the Papal Nuncio had left King Albert’s 
court at Havre, without being reprimanded, 
to become the guest of Bissing, Belgium’s 
governor. The Belgian refugees in Rome, 
wishing to celebrate a requiem mass for the 
thirty-seven priests shot by the Germans, en- 
countered all sorts of difficulties, but finally 
obtained permission from the vicariate on 
condition that the ceremony should be in no 
wise official. The date was astutely set for 
the very time when the Pope held his secret 
Consistory, so that no cardinal could par- 
ticipate. 

And then, shortly after—January 27, 
1915—on William II’s birthday, an official 
Te Deum was sung in one of the churches, 
twelve cardinals, including the Papal Secre- 
tary, assisting at the ceremony. 


Why this attitude? It must be remembered that 
the Roman salons have been influenced by Ger- 
man diplomats mobilized around the Vatican by 
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the Emperor himself. Baron de Ritter, of 
Catholic Bavaria, paid daily visits to the Pope, 
accompanied by the Austrian Ambassador. At 
each new German outrage cries of protest were 


jraised by the French and Belgian clergy, but 


they were drowned by the cold and polished de- 
nials of the Austro-German diplomats, and the 
prudent Pope suspended judgment. 

This political campaign, was not only defensive 
but offensive as well. Stress was laid upon the 
anarchic spirit of France, a nation of Socialists 
and atheists, it was claimed. Furthermore, 
definite promises were held out. In April, 1915, 
Erzberger, leader of the German Centrists, tra- 
versed Italy, promising that victorious Germany 
would restore the Temporal Power. 

Owing to the course of events in high Catholic 
circles, the Pope seemed to hear but one voice 
clearly—the one hostile to the Allies, and his 
repulse in proposing the “truce of Christmas” in 
December, 1914, served to strengthen his predis- 
position. 

Benedict XV_ is the first Pope. who has visited 
Lourdes in the course of his numerous diplomatic 
wanderings; but he has not fully grasped the 
French spirit. He does not realize how closely 
allied are the ultra-nationalists and the more 
particularly Catholic groups. That explains his 
disastrous silence, which for France has compro- 
mised for a long time to come any great reviva’ 
of Catholicism. -It was no longer a question of 
Chauvinist revenge but of hearing the head of 
the Church solemnly brand crimes, considered as 
= by the world at large. Benedict remained 
silent. 


The writer shows by citations how the 
Pope in his exhortations, unconsciously or 
cautiously, adjudges an equal share of re- 
sponsibility to each of the belligerents. The 
lay conscience and sound sense are offended 


by such encyclicals, he exclaims. The Bel- 
gians were, of course, dissatisfied, and Car- 
dinal Mercier acted as their discreet inter- 
preter. It is December, 1914. The Pope 
must perforce reply—but, never fear, jailer 
Bissing may read the letter without annoy- 
ance. Not a word of the destruction- of 
Louvain and its famous library! But Lou- 
vain had had its precursor: Rheims in flames, 
the cathedral bombarded daily—and the 
Pope ever silent. 

Benedict XV may henceforth take any 
steps he pleases; the public has classified him 
and is little interested in his doings. . How 
many Catholics echo the modernist Tyrrel’s 
saying: “Popes pass, but the church _re- 
mains!” and are silent only through defer- 
ence. 

Seeking only the truth, however, the writ- 
er adds, he does not wish to appear harsh 
towards the Pope. Putting aside his inten- 
tions, then, of which we are ignorant, and 
which may be good, we must ask, has he not 
allowed himself to be circumvented by the 
Austro-Germans, not only as to details but. 
as to the general aim of the conflict? Does 
he realize its high moral significance, or does 
he not rather regard it as a war “like the 
others,” novel only by its proportions? 

The peace which the Pope has not ceased 
to advocate, says the writer in closing, would 
perpetuate war; the victory of the Allies, 
whatever form it may take, will inaugurate 
true pacifism. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE MONITOR 


T is an interesting fact in connection with 

the great war in Europe that many 
weapons and methods long since considered 
obsolete and discarded have reappeared in 
one form or another. This has been true at 
sea, as well as on land, and Americans will 
be interested to know that the monitor, 
which played so important a -part and 
marked the turning point in naval construc- 
tion in the Civil War, has again come into 
its own, and is an important factor in naval 
operations in Europe. In a recent issue of 
the Engineer (London), the history and 
development of this special form of war 
craft, and its application to modern condi- 
tions are comprehensively outlined. 

Ericsson’s Monitor, built in 1861, was suc- 
ceeded by a number of ironclads more or less 
approximating this type in Europe. For 


many years, American popular tradition 
rather clung to this idea, though with later 
developments it was discarded in favor of the 
battleship and the more speedy cruisers. 
From time to time, however, monitors were 
constructed, and the last of these ships in the 
American Navy were the group, subse- 
quently named the Ozark, Tallahassee, 
Tonopah and Cheyenne, whose construction 
was authorized in the naval appropriation 
program of 1898. These were the last of the 
American coast-defense vessels of the monitor 
type, and their construction was by no means 
universally approved in naval circles. 

In Europe, however, the present war has 
found opportunity for the employment of 
this type of vessel, and three monitors under 
construction for the Brazilian Government, 
and launched in 1913, were purchased by the 
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THE BRITISH MONITOR “MERSEY,” PURCHASED FROM BRAZIL IN 1914 
(Because of their light draught—less than nine feet—these monitors are able to navigate very shallow water) 


British Admiralty in August, 1914. These 
were named the Severn, Mersey and Hum- 
ber, and were 265 feet in length, of 49 feet 
beam, and 8 feet 6 inches in depth, with a 
displacement of about 1250 tons. The de- 
signed speed was 11.5 knots, with a radius 
of 4000 nautical miles. The armament con- 
sisted of two 6-inch quick-firing guns 
mounted in one armored turret on the upper 
deck forward, and operated by electric ma- 
chinery. On the upper deck aft were two 
4.7-inch howitzers, while on the boat deck 
there were four 47 mm. quick-firing guns 
and six machine guns. 

These monitors had a double-bottom con- 
struction and carried heavy armor, extend- 
ing from the upper deck to well below the 
waterline. They were first used at the time 
of the German invasion of Belgium, where, 
going inshore, they were able to attack the 
advancing troops and interfere with the 
transport of material, requiring the Germans 
te bring up heavy artillery in order to keep 
them away from close proximity to the shore. 
The Severn and the Mersey in the following 
year unexpectedly appeared in the Rufiji 
estuary, East Africa, where they succeeded in 
totally destroying the German cruiser 
Konigsberg by their gunfire. 

With the development of the war larger 
monitors were constructed, especially for 
shallow-draught work, and a number of 
these, such as the General Crauford, Lord 
Clive, and others, have been mentioned in 
various dispatches dealing with naval opera- 
tions. These have been referred to as fol- 


lows: ‘According to published descriptions, 
these vessels are high-freeboard, sea-going 
vessels. Their beam is large and they are 
said to maneuver indifferently. It has been 
publicly stated that 15-inch guns, intended 
for the new Royal Sovereign class of dread- 
noughts, were appropriated for arming these 
ships. The 14-inch guns, ordered in America 
for the Greek battle-cruiser Wasilefs Gior- 
gios (ex-Salamis), building in Germany, 
were also purchased for these monitors.” 

In addition to vessels of the larger type, 
small monitors were constructed and have 
been present at almost every theater of naval 
operations. At Gallipoli, the monitors, 
which are practically immune from torpedo 
attack, were able to support the invading 
army after the appearance of German sub- 
marines had compelled the temporary with- 
drawal of the Allied squadron. Further- 
more, they were able to maintain a steady 
bombardment of the Turkish position with 
their big guns, and thus to cover successfully 
the evacuation. On the coast of Flanders 
monitors have been used repeatedly and 
effectively against the German fortified posi- 
tions, and have been the means of restricting 
the activity of the German bases at Ostend 
and Zeebrugge. In Mesopotamia small 
monitors were used on the Tigris, and ren- 
dered valuable assistance. At Gallipoli and 
off the Flanders coast, the fire of the moni- 
tors has been controlled by aerial units. 
This proved particularly effective in the bom- 
bardment of Ostend. 

But the British have not been alone in 
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their use of monitors. Austria, Russia, and 
Rumania employed them effectively in such 
operations as the invasion of Serbia, and 
European critics are able to detect a close 
analogy between the operations on the Dan- 
ube and those which gave the Union forces 
the mastery of the Mississippi in the Civil 
War. While opinions differ regarding the 
construction and use of monitors by the 
Allies, nevertheless, it is well known that 
heavy guns have been mounted on vessels of 
this type, and are taking part in the opera- 
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tions in the Adriatic against the Austrian po- 
sitions and bases. It is believed that the use 
of shallow-draught gunboats in connection 
with land forces is destined to figure more 
prominently than ever in the strategy of the 
Allies. In this as in other respects, prob- 
lems worked out or suggested in the Ameri- 
can Civil War have furnished examples 
which, developed along modern lines, have 
proved distinctly valuable. Here again 
American experience of half a century ago is 
helpful to our Allies to-day. 





DUTCH NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
GERMANY 


LL of the neutral nations are having 

their own troubles with Germany, as 
did we until an accumulation of injuries 
forced us into the ranks of the belligerents. 
In the monthly war chronicle of the Dutch 
magazine Vragen de Tijds (Haarlem) for 
July we note a significant account of the 
negotiations between Dutch shipowners and 
the German Government with reference to 
attacks by marauding U-boats on harmless 
and peaceable fishercraft. It is the stranger 
that such attacks should have been frequent 
since doubtless much of the sea-provender 
the latter secure goes to feed German 
mouths. The editorial writer says in the 
magazine cited: 


We have referred previously to the almost en- 
tire cessation of the sea-fisheries trade and to the 
journey of a deputation from the Netherland Sea- 
fisheries Ship-owners to Berlin to lay a complaint 
in regard to the numerous torpedoings and de- 
struction of fisher craft and the failure of Ger- 
many to live up to the agreement concluded last 
March. So long as the efforts of this deputation 
were without result, by far the greater portion 
of the trawlers remained at home; only a few 
fared forth, but at their own risk and without any 
responsibility on the part of the Mutual War Risk 
Company. 

Since then the above-mentioned gentlemen have 
returned from Berlin. They have succeeded in 
concluding a new agreement with the German 
Government, whereby various grievances, though 
not all, have been cleared away. We select the 
following paragraphs from the detailed commu- 
niqué sent out to the press by the Assembly of 
Netherland Sea-fisheries Ship-owners: 

“The agreement concluded in March concern- 
ing the quantity of imports and the prices is re- 
newed, with certain modifications. A considerable 
enlargement has been secured of the area wherein 
fishing is permitted without danger of submarine 
attack. This, however, affects fishing craft alone, 
and not merchant ships. In spite of this conces- 


sion herring fishery can be practised only partially, 
and that under very difficult conditions; the her- 
ring catch from which most profit is made falls 
always within the barred zone.” 

The possibility is advanced that the German 
Government will allow damages for the craft 
unjustly destroyed. All cases of this sort in which 
our Government desires to take action, both in past 
as well as future occurrences are to be submitted 
to a permanent arbitration commission, one mem- 
ber of which shall represent Germany, and one 
the Netherlands, with a third who shall be non- 
partisan. A promise has already been made that 
the arbiters shall take serious account of the prob- 
ability that delimitations made in good faith upon 
the spot may be inaccurate? Does this mean that, 
when the limits defined by the skipper do not 
coincide with the delimitations endorsed by the 
submarine commander, the arbiters will bear in 
mind the small opportunity a submarine affords 
for correct reckoning? 

The commission was not able to arrive at defi- 
nite conclusions concerning the coal supply. The 
new agreement goes into effect on July 1, 1917. 
All the new provisions therein must be confirmed 
by England, but the representatives of the English 
Government now in this country have given it to 
be understood that they expect no difficulties to be 
raised on the part of England. 

From later information it appears that England 
is in accord with the new rulings as regards fresh 
fish; negotiations are still in progress with regard 
to herring fishery; the desired outcome from these 
negotiations appears to be confidently expected, at 
any rate, in the last few days of the present month 
[doubtless June] a large number of steam trawlers 
and luggers have again set forth to fish. 

Let us hope that the new agreement will offer 
fewer difficulties in practice than did that of last 
April, and that the safety of our fishermen is 
apparently better secured. 


The latter portion of the article contains 
an account of the Falmouth matter with a 
cautiously worded expression of dissatisfac- 
tion in spite of the settlement of “economic 
damages.” 
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SPAIN’S NEUTRAL ATTITUDE 


N attempt to offer certain suggestions 

as to what attitude Spain should main- 
tain in the present war is made by Senor 
Juan V. Alonso, in Nuestro Tiempo. Al- 
though the writer proclaims himself to be 
rather pro-Ally than pro-German, it is easy 
to see that his sympathies, with France at 
least, are not very lively, and that he is held 
aloof from Germany rather because of his 
distrust of her disinterestedness than because 
of any strong antagonism to her methods or 
aims. 

It is true that he finds in the famous 
phrase of the “yellow peril” a wilful denega- 
tion of the common right of all the races of 
mankind to realize their legitimate ambi- 
tions, and that he welcomes in this connec- 
tion the participation of so many and diverse 
peoples in the Allies’ cause. He is careful to 
state, however, that in this he does not blame 
the German people, but the German policy, 
‘more exactly the German Emperor himself. 

As to the immediate interests and aspira- 
tions of Spain, Sefior Alonso lays stress upon 
the fact that, owing to her closer geographi- 
cal and commercial contact with the Allied 
powers, her interests have often clashed with 
those of one or the other of them, and her 
history records aggressions not easily forgot- 
ten. These should not, however, be allowed 
to create any bitterness in the present mo- 
ment, and the only essential matters are 
those concerning the welfare of the country. 

As to Gibraltar, the subject of so much 
agitation among Spaniards to-day, the writ- 
er’s views are very reasonable and conserva- 
tive. He recognizes that in many ways the 
present status of things is that least disad- 
vantageous for Spain, since were it possible 
for her to regain Gibraltar, she would incur 
a responsibility too heavy for her to bear, and 
would only risk losing it again to some power 
more dangerous for her than England. The 
internationalization of the Strait he regards 
as a purely conventional subject of diplo- 
macy. Each nation naturally wishes to have 
the way kept clear for its own ships and 
rendered difficult for enemy ships. Hence 
one and the same nation can be alternately 
favorable and unfavorable to a truly inter- 
national agreement. Sefior Alonso fears that 
if Spain had ever been able to establish a 
purely Spanish control, she would have 
found herself in the unenviable situation of 
Greece in the present conflict, 
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As to France, however, the writer clearly 
enough shows that his views are more ambi- 
tious, although he is careful to express them 
with the requisite caution. He thinks that 
while it may be doubtful whether Spain 
should or should not protest against the divi- 
sion of Morocco, she cannot fail to fix her 
thoughts upon another, neighboring terri- 
tory, which serves as a proof that she is still 
able to colonize successfully. He alludes to 
the Algerian department of Oran, the capital 
city of which, bearing the same name, has 
a population two-thirds the size of that of 
the city of Algiers itself. Of this region he 
writes as follows: 


Need I say that it would be a consolation for 
many Spaniards to see our Spanish flag float 
anew over Oran, thus freeing so many families 
from the necessity of either renouncing their 
nationality, or living in a difficult situation, 
ever struggling with the fear that their sons 
may elect to become French, although the par- 
ents are not so? Can we be indifferent to this? 
Gibraltar is a piece of land, but the Province of 
Oran represents our blood and our race. We say 
nothing of the added embarrassments that the 
present state of war creates for the Spanish 
population. 

Far above this is the fact that we are witness- 
ing here a continuous dismemberment of Spain, 
because we have been either a part of our popu- 
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“WHICH SHALL I CHOOSE?” 
Spain: ‘‘My suitors are all becoming so insistent 
that I shall soon have to make a decision.” 
From Campana de Gracia (Madrid) 


lation that is ceasing to be Spanish, or else a 
Spanish province subjected to the rule of French 
authorities. This situation cannot be compared 
with that of our emigrants to South America. 


REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS 


Those who go thither, to their own greater or 
lesser personal advantage, are fulfilling the mis- 
sion of keeping alive the Spanish character in 
these sister nations, in which it is important to 
counterbalance the antagonistic efforts of non- 
Spanish immigrants. In Oran this might be, and 
perhaps ought to be the case, but it is not so. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that our interests 
require that the portion of the African coast 
facing the Peninsula, even though it may not be 
autonomous, shall at least not directly depend 
upon any other European power. 


In conclusion, while submitting this prob- 
lem to his readers, Sefior Alonso expresses 
the hope that Spain will always observe an 
attitude of just consideration toward her 
neighbors, with whom she has had conflicts 
in the past, but with whom she is now essen- 
tially in agreement, and who are now sub- 
jected to such hard trials. two merchants 
may be active commercial rivals, but when 
one of them sees the other’s house on fire or 
invaded by burglars he can hardly applaud. 





A PROPOSED ALLIANCE BETWEEN. _ 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


N a recent number of the Nuestro Tiempo 

of Madrid, Eloy Luis André makes the 
suggestion that Spain and Portugal might 
serve their mutual interests by becoming al- 
lies, declaring that the antagonistic sentiments 
which seemingly separate the two nations 
have been. encouraged by France and Eng- 
land for purposes of their own, and that the 
only way to allay them is by loosening the 
bonds which so closely unite Portugal to the 
imperialistic policy of England, at the same 
time freeing her from “the powerful influ- 
ence exerted by the zealous disciples of Vol- 
taire and of Auguste Comte.” 

Mr. André believes that the most impor- 
tant result of such a union would be a defi- 
nite solution of the various problems con- 
cerning the African colonies on the one hand 
and South American relations on the other. 


It is indisputable that the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese are the sole legitimate heritors of the Ro- 
man and Latin mind to which they are assimi- 
lated, without, however, ceasing to be Celti- 
berians; this precious patrimony can be preserved 
only by a solid alliance. 

It is an oft-repeated remark that the smallest 
European nations tend to gravitate toward the 
largest. By reason of this Spain can revindicate 
her individuality and independence if she ceases 
to be under the domination of French bankers and 
British negotiators. 


Verily, if a nation of nearly twenty-five million 
souls is not in the first rank among European 
nations it is because she lacks the will to be. We 
believe that the disasters of the present war will 
bring Portugal to a comprehension of the necessity 
of: a fraternal union with Spain. 

Their interests in North Africa are common and 
demand unity of action. The control of the Strait 
of Gibraltar is much more important for Spain 
and Portugal than for all the other countries. 
Not only is this passage primordial in itself, but 
also, it may be called the national route to that 
America of the South which was founded by us. 

An intelligent foreign policy, capable of assuring 
the control of this route would maintain the con- 
nection between the Iberian civilizations of 
Europe and of America. The three great republics 
reunited in the A B C alliance show us the politi- 
cal unity of action of the Argentine, Brazil, and 
Chili, and may serve us as a model. 

As there can be no question of aggression or 
coveted conquest between Spain and Portugal they 
could truly realize an ideal entente and propagate 
their culture throughout the New World; this 
would not be confined to moral and intellectual 
ties, but would comprise useful economic reforms. 

The greatest obstacle to this expansion of 
Spanish influence resides in the resistance of the 
United States to the admission of our emigrants 
as simple citizens [certainly an unfounded 
assumption]; so long as the European: emigrant 
continues to be held aloof from the native, Span- 
ish civilization will have trouble in propagating 
itself, and yet it is to this civilization that all the 
South American countries owe their existence, 
their qualities and their defects. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


SOCIALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 


KEEN analysis of the socialistic ideal 

of internationalism from the pen of 
John Spargo, who has recently left the ranks 
of the American Socialist party because of 
its attitude on the war, appears in the Sep- 
tember Atlantic. 

Citing the classic socialistic authorities, 
Mr. Spargo maintains that internationalism, 
so far from being a synonym for a hatred 
of nationalism, as some latter-day Socialists 
had implied, itself presupposes nationalism. 
“It is the interrelation of independent na- 
tions, their union by fraternal ties. The life 
of independent nations is a precious thing to 
be preserved. Just as the individuality of 
the separate human beings comprising so- 
ciety must be preserved if we are to have 
a great and a worthy social state, so the life 
of individual nations must be preserved if 
we are to have a great and worthy interna- 
tionalism.” One of the clearest socialist 
thinkers, Georges Renard, is quoted as say- 
ing: 


The end which Socialists are seeking to attain 
is not the disappearance of national unities; it is 
the grouping of nations in great peaceful feder- 
ations, which shall gradually draw closer so as 
to embrace the whole civilized world; it is the 
gradual elaboration of international laws which 
shall organize humanity, as state laws have or- 
ganized nations. But that great structure which 
we wish to build—vast enough to contain the 
whole human race—will have nations as its pil- 
lars; it will rest on their strong foundations, 
which have been cemented by the labors of ages, 
and whose destruction would bring about its own 
ruin. 


This conception of internationalism is re- 
garded by Mr. Spargo as fundamental to 
socialism, not to be abandoned without sac- 
rificing the very soul of socialism. The so- 
cialism of Marx, says Mr. Spargo, “must 
rest upon the ever-growing union of free 
and fraternal nations, not upon the suppres- 
sion or ‘benevolent assimilation’ of small na- 
tions by larger ones.” 


According to the principles which we have 
outlined, the invasion of Belgium was an assault 
upon the foundations of internationalism. No 
Socialists could support their government in its 
attack upon the integrity and independence of a 
friendly neighbor state without being disloyal to 
proletarian internationalism. And the Belgian 
worker, fighting to defend his fatherland and to 
repel the invader, was fighting the cause of inter- 
nationalism. In truth the cause of his fatherland 
and that of internationalism were one and indi- 
visible. 

Oct.—7 
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JOHN SPARGO, A SOCIALIST WHO UPHOLDS 
NATIONALISM 


According to Mr. Spargo, there is a pa- 
triotism that is coincident with the highest 
internationalism, that “leads away from im- 
perialism and war to fraternalism and peace.” 

Alone among the important socialist 
groups of the world, the Socialist party of 
America has adopted a position at variance 
with the historic Socialist attitude. Follow- 
ing the declaration by Congress that a state 
of war existed between the United States 
and Germany, the Socialist Party at an 
emergency convention attended by some 200 
delegates adopted a resolution stigmatizing 
our declaration of war as “a crime against 
the people of the United States and against 
the nations of the world.” “In all modern 
history,” runs the resolution, “there has been 
no war more unjustifiable than the war in 
which we are about to engage.” It called 
upon the organizations of all countries to re- 
fuse support to their governments in their 
wars and declared that the only struggle 
which would justify the organization in tak- 
ing up arms, is the struggle of the working 
class of the world to free itself from econ- 
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omic exploitation and political oppression. 
This resolution, remarks Mr. Spargo, is 
the antithesis of historic socialism, and as a 
statement of principles which would guide 
Socialists it “is remarkable for its abandon- 
ment of the principles of internationalism 
which from the days of Marx have guided 
the movement.” 


It places the Socialists who accept it in direct 
opposition to all uprisings and wars for national 
independence. According to this declaration of 
principles, no people can be justified in arming 
itself to repel invasion by barbarian hordes. Such 
a doctrine is subversive of civilization and mor- 
ality, and no movement based upon it can ever 
gain the support of the best elements of man- 
kind. 





VARIOUS BRANDS OF WAR BREAD 


HE modern world has recently been 

made to realize afresh—with something 
of a jolt—how truly bread is the staff of 
life, and the importance of wheat in its mak- 
ing. Hence there are widespread experi- 
ments with the object of lengthening the 
aforesaid staff by mingling various other 
food substances with wheat flour to pro- 
duce more or less palatable forms of what is 
generally known as “war-bread.” 

The usual admixtures are flour or meal 
made from the other cereals, barley; oats, 
rye, corn, rice, etc. But various other things 
have been employed, including floyr made 
from potatoes, chestnuts, and bananas, or 
other starchy vegetables or fruits. Even 
sawdust, made from the young sap-filled 
twigs and bark, has been successfully used in 
Germany, we are told. The Bibliotheque 
Universelle (Lausanne) discusses the sub- 
ject as follows: 


It is manifest that little is gained by putting 
bran in bread. Man is not constructed to digest 
cellulose, of which bran is principally composed. 
The bacillus amylobacter is not sufficiently abun- 
dant in his large intestine. It is this which en- 
ables the herbivora to transform into an ali- 
mentary sugar the cellulose of grass and hay, 
fodder, bran, etc., and even of wood. The well- 
known chemist, Mr. E. Gavtrelet, of Vichy, in 
his excellent little book, “Expertise Alimentaire 
Rapide,” recounts that during the disastrous 
drought of 1911, when the lack of forage made 
such ravages among the live stock of central 
France, a farmer of his acquaintance saved all 
his stock by feeding them entirely on sawdust 
sprinkled with salt. It is told that in .various 
famines in Europe, India, and the Far East, the 
populace has been nourished for long periods on 
the bark of trees, as are many animals during 
the winter. ... A German is said to have pat- 
ented a process for making savory, nutritious, 
and digestible bread composed of from 70 to 80 
per cent. of wheat flour, with the addition of 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of sawdust flour... . 

In France the effort has been rather to make 
use of various substances of known alimentary 
value. The potato and the chestnut have been 
rejected for this purpose, according to a report 


made to the Academy of Sciences by Mr. Balland, 
the well-known specialist, because “all the “tests 
since the time of Parmentier (the real inventor 
of K and KK bread) have proved that they are 
not suitable and that it is preferable to consume 
them in the natural form or in thick soups.” 

The experiments made in the laboratory of 
the Invalides have consisted in adding various 
other flours to wheat flour. Barley flour gave 
good results in proportions of 5 to 30 per cent. 
Up to 10 per cent. the flavor of the barley could 
not be detected, and the bread remained fresh 
a long time. With maize flour the bread had a 
yellow color and the taste was apparent with a 
10 per cent. admixture. With 15 to 20 per cent. 
it required more careful working and the crumb 
was harder. Rice flour gave satisfactory results 
up to 15 per cent.; beyond that it was harder to 
work, the bread was less developed, the crumb 
was more compact and crumbled more readily. 
Tapioca flour (manioc) was found preferable to 
rice; it worked better, and the taste of the bread 
was not modified. 


Interesting experiments were also made 
with peanut flour made from the residue left 
after extracting the oil. 

This flour had undergone a slight toasting. 
With 10 per cent., the bread acquired a 
slight flavor of rye; 15 per cent. gave it a 
dark color and made the crumb hard. Other 
breads were made with 15 per cent. of bar- 
ley and maize, barley and rice, or barley and 
peanut flour. These were very acceptable, 
the barley softening the flavor of the maize 
and the peanut flour. 


In general, all these flours can be used in pro- 
portions of 10 to 15 per cent. Working is facil- 
itated by making use of fresh yeasts obtained 
with fine wheat flour. These mixed breads were 
found to have good keeping qualities. The pea- 
nut flour is extraordinarily rich in nitrogenous 
matter, but poorer in starchy substances. 


Similar experiments may be recommended 
to American bakers and housewives. Bakers, 
however, should be required to state mate- 
rials and percentages, that there may be no 
adulteration. 
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DRUG ADDICTION AND THE HARRISON 
LAW 


HAT the federal Harrison Law, regu- 

lating the sale of narcotic drugs, is 
seriously defective is the charge made by 
Mr. Charles B. Towns in the Maryland 
Medical Journal. Mr. Towns has been a 
close student of the subject of drug addic- 
tion for many years and he was the author 
of the Boylan Law, of New York State, 
from which several desirable features of 
the Harrison Law were borrowed. He 
states that the Boylan Law, as originally 
drafted, was a nearly perfect solution of 
the. drug problem, but the value of the law 
was greatly impaired by the amendments 
introduced in order to secure its passage. In 
spite of well-intentioned legislation, he says, 


the great drug-mill grinds ceaselessly on, re- 
morselessly taking its toll in ever and ever greater 
numbers of men and women, young and old, 
whose fate is an indictment against the society 
that permits it. There are two things we can do 
now. One of these is to restrict the medical prac- 
titioner in prescribing and administering these 
drugs. The other is to impose the heaviest penalty 
possible upon the illicit drug traffic. 


The framers of the present federal law, 
in the laudable desire to avoid inflicting un- 
reasonable hardships upon confirmed drug- 
users, have opened the door to such grave 
abuses as seem to render the law almost 
nugatory. 


Confirmed drug-takers have been put in the 
same class with all other drug-takers, with no 
attempt whatever at classification. The ruling 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
necessarily made it possible for the physician to 
use his discretion in prescribing for such patients. 
A drug-taker—or anyone purporting to be a drug- 
taker—can at the present time have just as many 
physicians prescribing a narcotic for him as he 
sees fit to have; and he may demand just as much 
of the drug as he chooses to take. The doctor 
does not now have to find out whether or not the 
patient is a confirmed drug-taker; he can take 
the man’s word f@r it, and prescribe just what the 
patient asks for, 


Thus, by making the rounds of the doc- 
tors and securing prescriptions for liberal 
allowances of drugs covering periods of 
time to which there is no legal limit, a few 
addicts, or pretended addicts, could, says the 
author, almost corner the habit-forming drug 
market and acquire a stock in trade to em- 
bark in the business. One glaring defect of 


the law is its failure to provide any adequate 
check on the ready prescription-writer: 


Nor is there any provision in the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Law for uniform prescription blanks, which 
means that the patients submitting prescriptions 
for these drugs can forge or rewrite the prescrip- 
tions without check. As there is at this time no 
law requiring the record or registering of physi- 
cians legally eligible to write prescriptions for 
habit-forming drugs, there is, outside of New York 
State, no verification of the prescriptions written 
for such drugs. Under the present law the doctor 
in New York State may prescribe any quantity of 
an opiate or any other habit-forming drug to 
someone he has never seen on a simple statement 
in writing from the individual that he is a drug- 
taker and on his unverified answers to such ques- 
tions as the physician may require. Venders of 
so-called “home treatments” are also permitted to 
sell a drug in any form or any quantity they may 
please. So a regular “correspondence course” 
business in vending habit-forming drugs has 
grown up and venders of so-called “home treat- 
ments” are permitted to go just as far as they 
like. 


Two conspicuous defects in the Harrison 
Law are, according to Mr. Towns, that 
(1) it fails to enforce any accounting for 
the sale and use of drugs, and (2) it fails 
to provide for the medical treatment of 
those afflicted with the drug habit. Neither, 
says this writer, does it interfere with the 
manufacture, sale, and use of many patent 
and proprietary medicines which are largely 
responsible for starting people on the path 
of drug addiction. 


Case after case could be cited where the taking 
of opiates began with the taking of proprietary 
medicines, sold freely under the present law over 
the counters of drug stores without a physician’s 
prescription. The patient went to a druggist and 
got something for diarrhea, headache, neuralgia, 
insomnia, a troublesome cough, or rheumatic or 
gout troubles. The “something” that he got con- 
tained just enough of a narcotic to relieve the 
pain, and so the man or woman came back regu- 
larly for more. Thus the habit was established; 
for the findings of my work have conclusively 
shown that the drug habit is fixed, not by the 
quantity of the drug taken, but by the regularity 
with which a quantity, however small, is taken 
for a period long enough to establish tolerance 
and fix the “habit.” 


The spread of the cocaine habit was 
originally due to so-called “catarrh cures,” 
containing only from 5 to 10 per cent. solu- 
tions of the drug, and heroin was first put 
on the market as an ingredient, in small 
quantities, of cough mixtures. The well- 
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nigh universal use of these patent “remedies” 
for colds helped to introduce cocaine to a 
larger public. 

As a simple cure for the evils resulting 
from the use of the many alkaloids of opium, 
the author suggests the drastic plan of for- 
bidding the sale of all of them, allowing 
opium to be sold only in the form of the 
crude drug and as laudanum and paregoric. 
He declares that these would serve all the 
purposes for which opiates are now admin- 
istered, though elsewhere in his article he 
seems to approve the use of morphine under 
proper restrictions, while calling attention 


to the present gross abuse of hypodermics. 
He emphasizes the importance of holding 
the physician to a strict accounting for all 
habit-forming drugs he may prescribe or 
administer, and as a further means of keep- 
ing their use under strict supervision he 
suggests that the traffic in such drugs might 
be made a Government monopoly. 

Lastly, Congress should authorize the 
President to appoint a commission of able 
men charged with the task of examining all 
phases of this great problem and eventually 
outlining appropriate federal and State 
legislation. 





LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


HE project of reviving the use of Latin 

as an international language, especially 
in scientific literature and intercourse, is now 
attracting a good deal of attention in Europe, 
particularly in Great Britain and Italy. In 
the latter country this idea has long had 
many warm advocates. It was put forth 
somewhat prominently in the year 1892 by 
Prof. Giuseppe Tuccimei, and especially, in 
1894, by Prof. Guido Bacelli, in his presi- 
dential address at the Eleventh International 
Congress of Medicine, held in Rome. 

On the occasion of Bacelli’s recent death 
his advocacy of the project in question was 
recalled to the minds of British men of 
science by Sir Lauder Brunton, who wrote 
a letter to Nature in which he urged that 
this plan be given careful consideration on 
the part of British educators—just then in- 
volved in a somewhat acrimonious discussion 
concerning the respective merits of the 
classics and the sciences in modern curricula. 
The writer pointed out that most of the 
objections raised to the amount of attention 
now paid to Latin in the schools would dis- 
appear if this subject were taught as a living 
instead of as a dead language, and if Latin 
could be utilized in international intercourse, 
commercial as well as scientific. Several 
communications on this subject have appeared 
in subsequent numbers of Nature, and the 
consensus of opinion appears to be strongly 
in favor of the proposal. 

Apparently the suggestion was made at 
a propitious moment. The headmaster of 
the Perse School, Cambridge, wrote that the 
boys under his charge had always been taught 

f 


to speak Latin, and that by making it a 
living language, taught the same as French 
and German, he was able to turn out profi- 
cient Latin scholars in one-fifth the usual 
time. Another correspondent, Mr. W. A. 
Caspari, made a strong plea in behalf of 
using Latin in preference to “an interna- 
tional Pidgin, like Volapiik, Esperanto, Ido, 
etc.” His letter sums up the advantages 
of Latin by citing the following facts: 


(1) That Latin is to a large extent “on the 
spot”; (2) that it lends itself quite as well to the 
purpose in question as any living tongue; and 
(3) that it is a language, a vehicle of thought 
and style and expression, as distinct froma short- 
hand written in longhand characters. 

Do not let us be influenced by the notion that 
Latin is a stone-dead language. Written and 
spoken it survives to this day in the Roman 
Catholic world. Pharmacy has never given up 
the use of it. Within living memory the debates 
of the Hungarian Diet were held in Latin, and, 
in many Continental universities dissertations, 
scientific and other, were couched in Latin, the use 
of which remains optional even at the present 
time. 


He might have added that botanical and 
zoological nomenclature is still wholly Latin, 
and that the discoverer of a, new species is 
still expected to furnish the learned world 
with a Latin description of it. In short, 
Latin is already the international language 
of science, so far as any such language exists. 

In Rome the Latin League, recently 
formed, is waging an active propaganda in 
behalf of international Latin. In Milan 
the Reale Instituto Lombardo di Scienze e 
Lettere, at its session of July 21, 1917, after 
listening to a communication on this subject 
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from Prof. Carlo Pascal, adopted a unani- 
mous resolution in behalf of the idea, and 
authorized the president to announce this 
action to the Italian Government and to the 
learned societies of Italy and foreign 
countries. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive recent ex- 
position of the subject is given by Prof. 
Ignazio Galli in the Atti of the Pontificia 
Accademia Romana dei Nuovi Lincei 
(Rome). Professor Galli is one of the most 
versatile of Italy’s older scientific men, and 
his interest in the question of an interna- 
tional language is characteristic. 

This writer reviews the familiar argu- 
ments in favor of the adoption of an auxiliary 
language for international use, and also the 
requirements which such a language should 
fulfil, as set forth by the Delegation for 
the Adoption of an International Auxiliary 
Language, founded in connection with the 
last Paris Exposition. One of these require- 
ments is that the language shall be simple 
and easily learned. Unfortunately, says 
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Professor Galli, the artificial languages, such 
as Volapiik, Esperanto, Ido, and Simplo, go 
so far in the direction of simplicity that they 
do violence to the laws of thinking; it is 
impossible to cast our thoughts in such sim- 
ple molds. Moreover, none of them really 
attain independence of the idiomatic char- 
acteristics of the several national languages 
on which they were founded, so that for a 
large part of humanity each of them presents 
serious difficulties. 

The best proof of the suitability of Latin 
for international use is found in the history 
of the language itself. For centuries after 
it ceased to be a national language, and 
down to a comparatively recent time, it 
served as the usual means of intercourse 
among scholars of all countries, and its litera- 
ture embraces nearly the whole range of 
science, philosophy, and jurisprudence. 

Professor Galli mentions the fact that the 
journal in which his article appears continues 
to publish occasional scientific papers in 
Latin down to the present day. 





A FRENCH TEACHER’S VIEW OF THE 
STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 


OINCIDENT with the discussion on 
this side apropos of the place of the 
classics in education, La Revue (Paris) pub- 


lishes an article by Louise Cruppi on reform. 


in the secondary schools for girls. 

Mlle. Cruppi makes a plea for the organi- 
zation of more varied practical and scientific 
courses in the lycées of France. She reviews 
the history of the education of women during 
the last forty years and describes in clever 
detail the innovations made in 1880 when 
four sessions of the Senate and Chamber 
were occupied with the subject in debates 
from advocates of every conceivable theory 
and shade of opinion on the education of 
women. The extension of the country’s edu- 
cational facilities to women was at that time 
an almost startling innovation. But the 
writer wishes to remind the present authori- 
ties that the evolution of women has been so 
rapid that there are now, in view of present 
conditions, almost as startling defects. After 
an exposition of certain flaws in the structure 
so proudly and so bravely reared by the legis- 
lators of 1880, she urges forcibly that such 
reforms may be introduced as will secure to 
the women of the country every opportunity 


for efficient training for whatever walk in 
life. 

What might be of interest to the peda- 
gogues in this country who have been en- 
gaged in the impassioned classics-or-no- 
classics debates, is her warning against the 
intrusion of the classics into all the courses 
of all the schools for girls, especially the 
lycées. She would not have the study of the 
classics given up entirely, but she suggests 
that the essence of such training is abstract, 
“it moves in a different circle from the world 
of labor.” She would like to see an arrange- 
ment instead of a system in the lycées where- 
by the individual could be fitted for life ac- 
cording to her most urgent demands. To 
this end she argues: “Aside from the schools 
which fit women to be privates in the indus- 
trial army, we must have schools to train 
those who are capable, to be officers. There 
must be not only agricultural workers, but 
scientific agriculturalists; there must be 
architects, scientists, entrepreneurs, captains 
of industry, etc. And classical education will 
see a great reform and will be followed only 
by those whose special talents will have led 
them to it.” 
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NEW PAGES FROM TOLSTOI 


HE posthumous novel by Tolstoi, 

“Hadji-Mourad,” contained a _ few 
pages descriptive of the character and career 
of Nicholas I when written. These were 
excised before his death by the master, on the 
ground that Nicholas was not one of the im- 
portant characters in the book, but appeared 
merely episodically. Their recent publica- 
tion in Russia has roused interest, and La 
Revue (Paris) presents them in a French 
translation in the August number. We find 
the most interesting feature of this striking 
study of an autocrat the great Russian’s phil- 
osophic remarks upon the nature of au- 
tocracy. After giving a revolting picture of 
the crimes, the follies, and the personal vile- 
ness of Nicholas and his predecessors, he ob- 
serves that all of them were not only shame- 
less, but, with swollen pride and egotism, 
considered themselves benefactors instead of 
persecutors of their people. He continues: 


There is but one explanation of this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. What is great in the eyes of 
men is vileness in the sight of God. It is not 
by chance that the men who hold supreme power 
are the worst in the world; it is an eternal law, 
and indisputable, that he who occupies the summit 
of human grandeur should be a man profoundly 
depraved. And it cannot be otherwise. 

When a soldier in the ranks is made to strike 
another soldier who is forced to run the gamut 
between the lines his culpability is almost nil. If 
he refuses to strike he will himself be punished. 
This is why the moral responsibility of the sol- 
dier who strikes his comrade does not exist, so 
to speak. The officer who shares in the same 
task is at once more responsible. It is true that 
if he refuses to take part in this cruelty he will 
lose his privileged and relatively honorable posi- 
tion, but he will not be subject to physical vio- 
lence and he will be able to find a means of exist- 
ence outside the army. * * * Hence by taking such 
part he shows a degree of moral depravity. 

The more highly placed the superior, the safer 
his situation, the easier it is for him to make 
another career for himself, if he refuses to par- 
ticipate in the torture of a man, the greater his 
moral responsibility if he does this, and the 
greater the depravity of his mind and heart. But 
if the man is an emperor, who would lose naught 
in renouncing a wicked and cruel piece of work, 
and has naught to gain, yet who permits, pre- 
scribes, exacts, cruel actions like Nicholas, order- 
ing the execution of students and of thousands of 
others, then this man must have reason and heart 
completely depraved. This is true of all poten- 
tates, and the more autocratic they are, the truer 
it is; and this was so in the highest degree of 
Nicholas Palkine, as he has been surnamed (from 
the Russian word palka, a club). 


After giving a description of the person- 
ality of Nicholas in his youth, and of his 


training, Tolstoi is moved to further thought 
upon the circumstances that mold character. 


Man cannot live in discord with the law of life 
except by hiding his departure from that law by 
a lie. But in hiding by a lie his departure from 
the law he departs therefrom still further and 
has need of a still bigger and thicker lie to con- 
ceal his sin. It is well when this lie is recog- 
nized only by those who have need of it and not 
by the entourage. He who recognizes such a lie, 
who has need of it, ceases to believe in it and 
seeks to destroy his departure from the law of 
life which this lie covers. But there are cases in 
which the lie is not only recognized but aggra- 
vated by the whole entourage. Then the lie, giv- 
ing birth to the departure from the law, grows 
like a ball of snow, attains fantastic dimensions, 
forcing the man who is burdened by it to depart 
more and more from the law of verity and bring- 
ing him to a state of complete madness and pro- 
found moral suffering. 

Such was the life of Nicholas I. after a reign 
of twenty-seven years. In spite of all his ex- 
ternal grandeur, which at that time had not its 
equal in Europe, he was now profoundly, irre- 
mediably isolated and unhappy. All his life 
since his coming to the throne had been a con- 
tinuous departure from the law of life and there- 
fore a continuous lie. 

His reign had begun by a lie. Playing his part 
he told every one, on every occasion, propitious 
or not, that he did not know that Alexander had 
named him his heir, and that he did not desire 
the throne. That was a lie. Loving power, lim- 
ited, ignorant, coarse, and that is why he was a 
soldier full of assurance, he could not help desir- 
ing power; he was interested only in power and 
desired but one thing, to augment it. His oath 
to Constantine, which he and his sycophants later 
represented as a heroic act of sacrifice, was pro- 
voked by fear. * * * But the obvious lie he told 
when he said he was burdened with power be- 
came a truth which cruelly punished him. After 
twenty-seven years of his horrible reign the bur- 
den of power which he deplored in words when 
he really desired it with all the strength of his 
soul, became in very deed a terrible burden, 
which stifled him. He could not recognize as evil 
the road he had followed for twenty-seven years. 
But in continuing to follow it he found himself 
more and more unhappy and he had no consola- 
tion. 


The extract closes with words which 
sound prophetically significant: 


Power? In Russia it was omnipotent but he 
had become so habituated to it that he no longer 
took any satisfaction in it. Besides, the principle 
of power, power in Europe, was irremediably 
shaken: the revolution of ’48, the election of 
Napoleon III. by universal suffrage, the Constitu- 
tion which his brother-in-law, the King of Prus- 
sia, had consented to give his people; power, the 
only thing which sustained him and placed him 
above the moral sense—that power had, in prin- 
ciple, already begun to totter to its fall. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND RECOLLECTIONS 


A Son of the Middle Border. By Hamlin 
Garland. Macmillan. 467 pp. $1.60. 


Mr. Garland long since won an_ honorable 
place among our men of letters and his auto- 
biography is sure to be widely read for its own 
sake by those who have followed his writings. 
“A Son of the Middle Border,” however, is much 
more than a book of personal memoirs; it is the 
story of a pioneer family that epitomizes most 
graphically the life of the advancing frontier in 
the generation immediately following the Civil 
War. Those who lived in rural Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas during those days will remark 
the striking fidelity of the picture, There were 
so many Garland families in the border move- 
ment of the ’60’s, ’70’s, and ’80’s of the last cen- 
tury! The courage and the vision of those sim- 
ple, sturdy pioneers created the bone and sinew 
of the Middle West—the core of the nation as 
it is to-day. 


James Monroe Buckley. By George Preston 
Mains. The Methodist Book Concern. 305 pp. 
$1.50. 


By common consent, Dr. J. M. Buckley, for 
more than thirty years editor of the New York 
Christian Advocate, has been and still is the ac- 
cepted spokesman and leader of American Meth- 
odism. This fact alone might entitle him to the 
somewhat unusual honor of a biography pub- 
lished during his lifetime; but Dr. Buckley’s per- 
sonality is so compelling, his versatility in thought 
and expression so remarkable, and his proved 
ability in diverse fields of activity so well known, 
that thousands within and without the great 
Methodist fold will welcome the book that his 
colleague, Dr. Mains, has felt impelled to write. 
The work is naturally eulogistic, but the author 
does not permit himself to abandon the judicial 
attitude. He treats his subject in separate chap- 
ters as editor, debater and parliamentarian, trav- 
eler, and author. Not the least interesting part 
of the record is the story of Dr. Buckley’s triumph 
over physical handicaps that would have discour- 
aged an ordinary man. 


Franklin Spencer Spalding. By John How- 
ard Melish. Macmillan. 297 pp. $2.25. 

The life and letters of the manly, outspoken 
preacher and missionary bishop, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, who in recent years became a 
convert to Socialism. Bishop Spalding was killed 
by an automobile three years ago in the streets 
of Salt Lake City. 
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William II. By S. C. Hammer. 
Mifflin Co. 272 pp. $1.50. 


In the quarter-century preceding the Great 
War an extensive literature had grown up 


Houghton, 


around the German Kaiser’s personality. A 
large proportion of this material was frankly 
laudation, with no pretensions to historical value. 
Since the outbreak of the war the pendulum has 
swung the other way—in France and England, at 
least. The present volume is an English at- 
tempt at a calm, clear-cut analysis of the 
imperial psychology as disclosed by numerous 
speeches and contemporary German writings. 
The author admits, however, that the speeches— 
about one thousand in all—have helped very 
little. William II is to-day, as he was to Bis- 
marck in 1888, “the Problem,” still unsolved. 


The Journal-of Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
from the Russian by Rose Strunsky. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 427 pp. $2. 

Many Americans have derived practically all 
they know about Russian life and the spirit of 
the Russian people from the writings of Tolstoi. 
In the journal of the greatest Russian author, 
kept during the years 1895-99, now published in 
English for the first time, there is a still more 
complete revelation of the Russian soul. vnc 
an introduction by the translator, Rose Strunsky, 
the volume contains many explanatory notes by 
V. G. Chertkov, the editor of the original Rus- 
sian edition, a short sketch of the life of Tolstoi 
at the period covered by the journal, and a list 
of his writings during the same period. 


Life of Lyof N. Tolstoi. By N. H. Dole. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 467 pp. $1. 


Count Ilya Tolstoi has strongly commended 
this biography of his father, which first appeared 
in 1911. He says: “In reading it I have been 
amazed at the extent of the author’s informa- 
tion, and especially pleased with his skilful se- 
lection of material.” 


Jean Jaurés, Socialist and Humanitarian. 
By Margaret Pease. B. W. Huebsch. 157 pp. $1. 

“The greatest democratic personal force in 
Europe—even in the world” is Ramsay Macdon- 
ald’s characterization of Jean Jaurés, the French 
Socialist leader who was shot down by an as- 
sassin on the very eve of the Great War. In 
this little book Mrs. Pease summarizes tersely 
the big facts in his career and explains his ad- 
vocacy of particular causes. There is an inter- 
esting chapter on Jaurés and the Dreyfus Case.” 


Lady Login’s Recollections. Court Life 
and Camp Life: 1820-1904. By E. Dalhousie 
Login. Dutton. 345 pp. $4. 

The greater part of the nineteenth century is 
covered by this volume of personal recollections 
from the pen of one of the faithful subjects and 
friends of Queen Victoria. 
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The Life of Robert Hare. 
Smith. Lippincott. 508 pp. $5. 

This volume contains the life story of one’ of 
America’s pioneer chemists, who was born ir the 
last year of the Revolution and died three years 
before the beginning of the Civil War. He was 
identified with the University of Pennsylvania 
and to Provost Smith, of that institution, himself 
a chemist of distinction, the preparation of this 
biography has evidently been a labor of love. 


By Edgar Fahe 


Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe. 
Thorpe. Longmans Green & Co. 
At the close of Robert Hare’s long scientific 


By Sir Edward 


207 pp. $2.50.. 
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career at Philadelphia, Sir Henry E. Roscoe was 
just entering on a still longer one at Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. He lived to become one of the 
greatest chemists of our time and died on De- 
cember 18, 1915. This biographical sketch is 
the offering of a co-worker and lifelong friend. 


Some Personal Recollections of Dr. Jane- 
way. By James Bayard Clark. Putnam’s. 33 


pp. $1. 

The tribute of a personal and professional as- 
sociate to the eminent New York physician, Dr. 
E. G. Janeway, who had the reputation of being 
the best diagnostician in the world. He died 
in 1911. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC WORKS 


Sociology. By John M. Gillette. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 159 pp. 50 cents. 

In this department we have already had occa- 
sion to refer to the excellent “National Social 
Science Series” edited by President McVey, of the 
University of North Dakota. Prof. John M. 
Gillette, of the same university, gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the science of sociology in 150 small 
pages—an effort in condensation, the like of which 
was probably never before attempted in this field 
of knowledge. Two classes of readers should 
derive benefit from this book—those who have 
not time for exhaustive reading and can use only 
a primer of the science and those who expect to 
continue their studies in college and require such 
a book as this merely as an introduction. 


Social Environment. By George R. Davies. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 149 pp. 50 cents. 

Another member of the North Dakota Uni- 
versity faculty contributes this brief exposition 
of environment as a sociological factor. The 
author prefers to consider the nature of society 
as a “spiritual rather than a biological reality,” 
taking the term spiritual as used in this con- 
_ nection to refer to the intellectual, artistic, and 
moral achievements of civilization. By emphasiz- 
ing these elements Dr. Davies dignifies the per- 
sonality of the individual. 


The Psychology of Citizenship. By Arland 
D. Weeks. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 152 
pp. 50 cents. 

In this little volume the mental traits affecting 
the quality of citizenship are dealt with The 
author makes a strong appeal for more effective 
publicity in matters of government—local, State, 
and national. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By 
Charles A. Ellwood. D. Appleton & Co. 343 


pp. $2. " Aa 

The subject matter of this book might be desig- 
nated as psycho-sociology or psychological soci- 
ology equally as well as by the term employed 
in the title itself—“Social Psychology.” All three 
terms are virtually interchangeable. The field, as 
the reader will quickly have discovered, is theo- 
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retical sociology and the importance of this aspect 
of the science cannot be ignored, since the solution 
of all social problems, as the author points out, 
must start with the control of the psychic elements 
involved. In the main, this volume is a simplified 
restatement of the theories presented in the au- 
thor’s earlier work, “Sociology and its Psycholog- 
ical Aspects.” 


Education and Living.By Randolph Bourne. 
Century. 236 pp. $1.25. 

A series of essays on the tendencies of Ameri- 
can school and college education. The Gary 
schools and the Flexner experiment in modern 
education under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, are among the timely topics treated 
in these essays. 


Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. Little, 
Brown. 577 pp. $5. 

An American edition of the standard treatise 
by the well-known Italian criminologist, Enrico 
Ferri. As a pupil of Lombroso, Ferri has long 
been conspicuous as a defender of the Italian 
school of criminology, but, as Professor Ellwood 
points out, his sociology is that of Herbert Spencer 
and Karl Marx, modified in some slight degree 
by the biological doctrines of Darwin—that is to 
say, Ferri is a materialist and rejects the doctrine 
of free will. 


Social Diagnosis. By Mary E. Richmond. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 511 pp. $2. 

This volume is the outcome of fifteen years of 
practical experience in social work. It is illumin- 
ating as showing how the questions that make 
up schedules of inquiry used by charitable organi- 
zations are made to serve a practical purpose in 
listing pertinent social facts. The book is full 
of suggestions that would prove invaluable to 
social workers beginning inquiries of this. nature. 


A Seasonal Industry: A Study of the Mil- 
linery Trade in New York. By Mary Van 
Kleeck. Russell Sage Foundation. 276 pp. $1.50. 


This book is noteworthy for the amount of up- 
to-date information it contains regarding an in- 
dustry of which comparatively little is known 
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outside the ranks of the workers employed in it. 
It sets forth the essential facts regarding the 
working conditions and the environment of the 
workers. 


The Problem of the Unemployed. By Rev. 
W. S. Williams, M.D. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger. 106 pp. $1. 

The author of this essay, who is both a clergy- 
man and a physician, goes into the causes of un- 
employment, its dangers, and the proposed reme- 
dies, with special application to conditions in the 
United States. 


The City Worker’s World in America. By 
Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch. Macmillan. 235 


pp. $1.25. 

A study of the life of the industrial family in 
the American city, by the director of Greenwich 
House, New York. There are chapters on dwell- 
ings, standards of living, education, leisure, 
health, poverty, politics, and religion. 


Crimes of Charity. By Konrad Bercovici. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 270 pp. $1.50. 

An attempt to show from a relation of episodes 
in real life the blighting effect of the methods 
employed by organized charity. 


Jewish Philanthropy. By Boris D. Bogen. 


Macmillan, 391 pp. $2. 

A statement of the principles and methods of 
Jewish social service as evolved during the past 
two decades in the United States. Incidentally 
to ‘its main purpose, the book contains a great 
mass of information regarding various Jewish 
philanthropies, although no attempt is made to 
present statistical matter in a formal way. 


Workmen’s Compensation. By J. E. Rhodes. 
Macmillan. 287 pp. $1.50. 

One may learn from this book the principles ‘on 
which workmen’s compensation in this country is 
based, and at the same time may inform himself 
on the methods adopted by the various States for 
putting this economic reform into effect. Within 
less than a decade compensation laws have be- 
come operative in several of the most populous 
States of the Union, and most of these have stood 
the test of constitutionality as applied by the 
various State courts. These laws differ from one 
another in minor features and the present volume 
does a useful service in pointing out the precise 
discriminations that are made by these several 
statutes. This is done, in the main, in a non- 
technical fashion, so that the average reader, as 
well as the insurance official or State Labor Com- 
missioner, may profit from the presentation. The 
author is a claim examiner in the compensation 
and liability department of a large insurance com- 
pany. 


Cyclopedia of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals. By Deets Pickett, Clarence 
True Wilson, Ernest Daily Smith. The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. 406 pp. 50 cents. 


In this compact volume we have a well-digested 
statement of all the important facts relating to the 
anti-liquor movement in this country, The in- 
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formation is brought well up-to-date and is pre- 
sented in convenient form for quick reference. 


Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic. By 
Lamar T. Beman. The H. W. Wilson Company. 
237 pp. $1.25. 

Following the method employed throughout the 
“Debater’s Handbook Series,” the compiler of this 
volume has endeavored to select the best of what 
has been written on each side of the prohibition 
question, and much of the material thus selected 
is of very recent origin. It sums up very ef- 
fectively the spirit of the debate that has been 
in progress in this country within recent years 
and especially since the beginning of the Great 
War. Perhaps we do not generally realize in 
this country that since that date sixteen States 
have adopted prohibition as a State-wide measure, 
while others have considered and rejected it. 
The voters of several more States will have to 
decide the question within the next two or three 
years. 


Are We Capable of Self-Government? By 
Frank W. Noxon. Introduction by Harry A. 
Wheeler. Harper & Brothers. 322 pp. $1.50. 

A survey, from the business man’s standpoint, 
of national problems and policies affecting busi- 
ness, as developed in the United States since the 
beginning of the twentieth century. While the 
title of the book might indicate a pessimistic tend- 
ency, the author really shows that our form of 
government is favorable to the growth of those 
factors which may by preper coéperation produce 
the best results in both business and political life. 
In his chapters on recent achievements he com- 
ments most favorably on bank legislation and the 
Federal Reserve Board which he terms the balance 
wheel for regulation. The advance of freight 
rates is hailed as a new era in railway legislation. 


Civilized Commercialism. By Ernest G. 
Stevens. Dutton. 252 pp. $1.25. 

In this volume the author presents his theory 
of the application of democracy to business. He 
discusses “Monopoly and Past Civilizations,” 
“Barbaric Commercialism: Its Baneful Soil and 
Fatal Seed,” “Barbaric Commercialism and Hard 
Times,” “Business Is Justice and Justice Is Busi- 
ness,” “Civilized Commercialism: Its Constitu- 
tionality.” The author proposes to eliminate cut- 
throat competition and yet to promote the fullest 
useful growth and activity of business corpora- 
tions of any size. 


Unfair Competition. By W. H. S. Stevens. 
The University of Chicago Press. 265 pp. $1.50. 


In this discussion of modern business practices 
with special reference to the trust problem, the 
author makes a sharp discrimination between 
the kind of competition that he regards as fair 
and legal and those methods and acts which he 
is led to condemn as unfair. As an attempt to 
establish a rule by which business may be judged, 
the book is of interest and value to the legal pro- 
fession as well as to the business man. 


Business Competition and the Law. By 
Gilbert H. Montague. Putnam’s. 318 pp. $1.75. 
Many of the problems arising from the applica- 
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tion of the anti-trust laws are set forth in this 
volume. While the book is based upon court de- 
cisions and legal proceedings, it is really ad- 
dressed to business men rather than to lawyers 
or economists, as such. It deals with the stern 
facts of everyday business life which, as the 
author says, “present themselves daily as spelling 
either success or failure for great merchandising 
organizations, for nation-wide sales campaigns, 
for carefully conceived and elaborately executed 
marketing plans, and for the network of hundreds 
of thousands of distributing channels that create 
national distribution among millions of consumers 
for scores of competing producers and manu- 
facturers.” 


Some Legal Phases of Corporate Finan- 
cing, Reorganization, and Regulation. By 
Francis Lynde Stetson, James Byrne, Paul D. 
Cravath, George W. Wickersham, Gilbert H. 
Montague, George S. Coleman, William D. Guth- 
rie. Macmillan. 389 pp. $2.75. 


* This volume is made up of lectures by eminent 
corporation lawyers. These lectures offer many 
suggestions of a helpful sort to fellow practi- 
tioners who may be called upon, from time to 
time, to advise clients interested in corporate re- 
organizations. 


The Financial Administration of Great 
Britain. Prepared by William F. Willoughby, 
Westel W. Willoughby, Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
Appleton. 361 pp. $2.75. 

The adoption of a national budgetary system 
was urgently advocated by President Taft’s Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency, and since that 
commission made its report the State of Maryland 
has adopted a budget amendment to its Constitu- 
tion. Other states and many municipalities as 
well, are keenly interested, at this moment, in this 


financial reform. The one foreign nation whose. 


experience with the budgetary system is of most 
value to America is Great Britain. This report, 
made by three American students of national rep- 
utation, two of whom are experienced in govern- 
mental administration, analyzes and summarizes 
the British system most effectively. Investigation 
was made in 1914 and the outbreak of the war 
caused its scope to be restricted to Great Britain, 
although data obtained in France and Holland 
may be utilized later, in studies of Continental 
budget procedure. 


The Romance of Labor. By Twombly and 
Dana. Macmillan. 287 pp. 75 cents. 


An ingenious selection and arrangement of 
scenes from novels which picture the real work 
of the world in various industries, 





BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR 


Complete U. S. Infantry Guide. From Gov- 
ernment Publications. Arranged by James K. 
Parsons, U.S. Infantry. 2176 pp. $6. 


Every officer or private who has aspirations 
toward wearing shoulder or sleeve insignia in 
any of the armed forces of our country will be 
glad to possess a volume which includes all the 
War Department publications relating to his arm 
of the service. Such a work is the “Complete 
United States Infantry Guide for Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers” published by the Lip- 
pincott Company. It contains all the essential 
manuals for the soldier, has over two thousand 
pages, and is profusely illustrated with charts 
and diagrams. This encyclopedic volume should 
be in every military man’s library. 


On the Edge of the War Zone. By Mildred 
Aldrich. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 311 
pp. $1.25. 


Miss Aldrich, the American woman who from 
her country house overlooking the Marne Valley 
was permitted to see the turning back of the 
Germans in September, 1914, has remained in 
France since that date and has thrown in her 
lot with the French people behind the firing 
lines. This new book, in the form of letters to 
a friend in America, takes up the story where 
“A Hilltop on the Marne” left off. It is full of 
vital, soul-stirring experience. 


Rookie Rhymes. Harper Bros. 139 pp. III. 
75 cents. 

A collection of rhymes, parodies, jingles and 
songs written by members of*the Ist and 2d 
Provisional Training Regiments for Officers, at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., during their encampment from 
May 15th to August 15th, 1917. These lyric 
renderings of the trials of the “rookies” are ac- 
companied by clever line drawings that add con- 
siderably to the humor of the book. As a bit of 
fun to drive away homesickness, it will un- 
doubtedly find its way into many soldiers’ kits. 
About one-third of the verse is written to be sung 
to familiar tunes. 





THEY BELIEVE IN US BACK HOME 


(From “Rookie Rhymes.’’) 
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CONCERNING THE DRAMA 


ae old St. James’ Churchyard, at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in an unmarked grave there 
lies Thomas Godfrey, poet and dramatist, who 


occupies a significant position in the history of . 


American literature. His particular distinction 
is that of having written the first tragedy ever 
composed by a native American and produced on 
the professional stage in the United States. “The 
Prince of Parthia’* was written during his sojourn 
in North Carolina and produced in Philadelphia, 
at the New Theater in Southwark, by the Doug- 


- las Company, Mr. Lewis Haller playing the char- 


acter of the Prince. The drama is now published 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF 
“THE PRINCE OF PARTHIA” 
(From the Pennsylvania Journal, April 23, 1767.) 


in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the production, without variation 
from the original, and accompanied by a biog- 
raphy and historical and critical introduction by 
Archibald Henderson. ‘The tragedy has many 
passages of great beauty and is a remarkable 
achievement for the youthful Godfrey, who was 
but twenty-three years of age at the time of its 
composition. ‘There are passages that seem to 
parallel passages in Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” and 
“Julius Cesar,” but one is certain that the 
plagiarism was quite unconscious, the re-echo of 
an earnest study of the Bard of Avon. This is 
the first adequate account of Thomas Godfrey, 
and one that presents a picture drawn from his- 
torical data, of the literary and cultural condi- 
tions of American society in Philadelphia and 
Wilmington 1750-67. Beyond the dramatic and 
commemorative value of the work, it has sig- 
nificance as an item of Americana. Only 550 
copies were printed for sale. 


A second edition of Montrose J. Moses’ valu- 
able work, “The American Dramatist,”” has been 





1The Prince of Parthia. By Thomas Godfrey. Little, 
Brown. 189 pp. $2.50. 

2The American Dramatist. By Montrose J. Moses. 
Little, Brown. 409 pp. $1.75, 


revised and enlarged to contain a history of the 
progress of the motion-picture industry and the 
advance of American drama since 1910. Mr. 
Moses presents the drama largely in its socio- 
logical aspects, and his character sketches of 
dramatists, with a biological trend, which gives 
them unexpected piquancy and interest. Notable 
among the latter is a study of Percy Mackaye and 
his father, Steele Mackaye. There is an interest- 
ing chapter on “little theaters,” but he is not en- 
thusiastic about their educational value beyond 
the fostering of good taste which will necessarily 
increase general intelligence. He commends sev- 
eral, however, among them the theater at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, the Portmanteau 
Theater, the Neighborhood Playhouse of New 
York City, and the Arts and Crafts Theater of 
Detroit, managed by Sam Hume. The closing 
chapter discusses the privileges and duties of the 
dramatic critic. Chief among them is to recover 
for the theater its long-lost literary dignity, and 
to abet any “sincere effort that holds life and 
truth above glory and gain.” 


The traits which Mr. Moses eulogizes in his 
summary of Percy Mackaye and his genius, poetic 
and dramatic, are in evidence in a thin volume, 
“Community Drama,” an interpretation previous- 
ly delivered as a lecture before the American 
Civic Association in 1916. The poet visions 
the Golden Age and frequently expounds idealis- 
tic democracy. Mr. Mackaye considers commun- 
ity drama the “ritual of democratic religion.” 
Also by offering a dramatic channel for social 
consciousness he would convert the mentality of 
competition into the mentality of codperation, and 
foster the growth of the international mind, thus 
making end to war. For the need of heroism 
and self-sacrifice closely associated with the psy- 
chology of war he would substitute dramatic 
expression. Whatever flaws one may find in his 
theory, his object is Christ’s social message “in 
brief, splendidly and efficiently to be neighbors.” 

















“SIX WHO PASS WHILE THE LENTILS BOIL”: 
THE BOY AND THE BALLAD SINGER 
(From “Portmanteau Plays,” by Stuart Walker) 


3 Community Drama. "By Percy Mackaye. ~ Houghton, 
Mifflin. 48 pp. 50 cents. 
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“Portmanteau Plays” contains four plays by 
Stuart Walker, the inventor and director of the 
Portmanteau Theater. The plays are “The 
Trimplet,” “Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil,” “Nevertheless” and “The Medicine Show.” 
Together they comprise an evening’s bill. The 
Portmanteau Theater is in a direct line of de- 
scent from the toy theater. It is a complete trav- 
eling stage that can be set up in any room sixteen 
and a half feet high, by twenty-five feet wide, by 
forty in length, which allows for an audience of 
one hundred or more. It can bé struck and boxed 
in an hour and a half, and together with switch- 
board and necessary paraphernalia weighs only 
three thousand pounds and can be loaded on a 
single truck. ‘This theater, with the simplest 
kinds of scenery, became under Mr. Walker’s 
direction and with his marvelous handling | of 
lights a domain of poetry and magic. Its sim- 
plicity was a protest against the complexity and 
over-intellectualization of stage art so often en- 
countered. As Mr. Edward Hale Bierstadt says 
in an admirable preface, this experiment has re- 
vealed that the abnormal intellectualization of 
art is fully as destructive to the vital spiritual 
quality as the etherialization of art would be to 
the necessary intellectual quality. Of the four 
plays, “Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil” is 
undoubtedly the most successful from both a 
literary and a dramatic point of view. Besides 
these plays, Mr. Walker has written and pro- 
duced several other plays and pantomimes, 
among them a highly successful adaptation from 
Oscar Wilde, “The Birthday of the Infanta.” 


In “Plays for a Negro Theater,” by Ridgely 
Terrence, we have the first dramatic valuation 
of the negro which in theme, character and situa- 
tion approaches the actual psychology of negro 
life. They are: “Granny Maumee,” “The Rider 
of Dreams,” and “Simon the Cyrenian.” As pre- 
sented in New York City in the season of 1916-17, 
they enjoyed a deserved success. No less can be 
predicted for them in their printed form. They 
have the haunting wistfulness of primitive ra- 
cial characteristics emerging in a foreign civiliza- 
tion and their philosophy is distinctly that of 
the negro. Of the three, “Granny Maumee” is 
the bright particular gem. 


Professor Otto Heller, or Washington On1- 
versity, accompanies his translation of Gotthold 
Lessing’s brilliant comedy, “Minna Von Barn- 
helm,’” with a preface of sixty-two pages that 
gives an outline of Lessing’s life-work and in- 
fluence upon modern German thought. It is 
pleasant to remember that this member of the 
great German triad of geniuses, was the first in 
Germany to proclaim the positive superiority of 
Shakespeare, and also that he laid the foundation 
for modern scientific criticism. The Comedy, 
“Minna Von Barnhelm,” affords a glimpse into 
the iron caste of the Prussian military system. It 
presents the incidents of the liberation of a gal- 
Jant major from the grip of an undue respect for 
military honor conceived in the Prussian sense, 
and as Professor Heller adds, “thrice impractical 





1Portmanteau Plays. A Stuart Walker. Stewart, 
Kidd. 237 pp. Ti. $1.5 

? Plays for a Negro acer. By Ridgeley Torrence. 
Macmillan. 111 pp. $1. 

’ Minna Von Barnhelm. Translated by Otto Heller. 
Holt. 152 pp. $1.25, 


sense.” Technically speaking, it is considered 
Lessing’s dramatic masterpiece. a 


“Comedies of Words and Other Plays,’ by the 
brilliant Austrian playwright, Arthur Schnitzler, 
contains five plays. They are: “The Hour of 
Recognition,” a study in matrimony and hidden 
phases of personality; “The Big Scene,” an amus- 
ing character study; “The Festival of Bacchus,” 


‘an explanation of the need of emotional climax 


to balance the tedium of average existence; 
“Literature,” a super-farce, and “His Helpmate,” 
a study in human frailty and disillusionment. 
Schnitzler is Freud turned dramatist. His great 
power consists in his building plays not upon 
the broad basis of general and tested character 
values, but upon the psychology of our occasional 
lapses away from the average, our hidden emo- 
ticnal unleashings, sudden angers and momentary 
caprices. 


“Let’s Pretend’® is a book of delightful chil- 
dren’s plays by Lindsey Barbee. They are “The 
Little Pink Lady,” “The Ever-Ever Land,” 
“When the Toys Awake,” “The Forest of Every 
Day,” “A Christmas Tree Joke,” and “If Don’t 
Believe Is. Changed into Believe.” With the 
exception of the first play, they are arranged for 
rather large mixed casts. They are merry and 
whimsical and carry their little sermons un- 
obtrusively. 


Another translation is “The Sorceress,” from 
the French of Victorian Sardou, by Charles A. 
Weissert. The scene of this thrilling tragedy is 


‘Granada immediately after its capture by the 


Spanish from the Moors. The theme, the for- 
bidden love between a patriotic Spanish officer 
and a noble Moorish woman, Zoeraya, who is 
accused of sorcery because she practises the art 
of healing. Mr. Weissert has written an in- 
formative preface to accompany the text. He 
has been a member of the editorial staff of the 
New York Herald, and is at present a member of 
the Michigan House of Representatives. 


Mr. Barrett Clark has provided a practical 
manual, “How to Produce Plays,’ for the as- 
sistance of amateur producers. ‘The contents 
cover organization, copyrights and _ royalties, 
casts, scenery, costumes, lighting, rehearsal, etc. 
The appendix gives a selective list of plays suit- 
able for amateurs and a chapter of instruction 
on the art of “make-up.” Mr. Clark is qualified 
to write on this subject, for he has made a care- 
ful and detailed study of methods of stage pro- 
duction in England, France, and Germany. He 
was a former actor and assistant stage manager 
with Mrs. Fiske, and is at present in charge of 
the dramatic department at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Another manual that will help the student of 
dramatic art is Mr. Joseph A. Mosher’s “Es- 
sentials of Effective Gesture.”* A group of selec- 





*Comedies of Words and Other Plays. Translated by 
Pierre Loving. Stewart, Kidd. 182 pp. $1.50. 

5Let’s Pretend. By Lindsey Barbee. Denison. 160 
pp. 75 cents. 

©The Sorceress. Translated by Charles A. Weissert. 
Badger. 136 pp. 

7 How to Produce Plays. By Barret Clark. Little, 
Brown. 144 pp. _ Iil. 1.50. 

8 The Essentials of Effective Gesture. By Joseph A. 
Mosher, Macmillan. 188 pp. $1, 
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tions arranged in four groups convenient for 


practise are given in the last chapter. Professor 
Mosher is instructor in public speaking in the 
College of the City of New York. 


Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe has provided in a small 


handbook, “Amateur Entertainments,” practical 


advice on the preparation and staging of dra- 
matic and musical diversions for the use of 
“entertainment committees” and those who must 
provide for clubs, churches or schools a regular 
series of amusements during the winter months. 





MUSICAL THEORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
POPULAR MUSIC 


66{ 7OCAL ART SCIENCE’”” is a comprehensive 

illustrated treatise on vocal matters writ- 
ten by Dr. Frank E. Miller, long an authority on 
the subject. He says: “Voice is cosmic utterance. 
According to the law of life the human voice is a 
manifestation of universal energy and puts the 
material nature in harmony with the divine.” 
How to accomplish the vocal freedom to effect 
this harmony, Dr. Miller shows in his chapters 
on vocal utterance and vocal science. He believes 
that everyone can and should learn to sing, and 
advances a theory of certain pyramido-prismatic 
forces within the body comparable to those which 
produce light and energy. With scientific training 
these forces give us beautiful utterance both of the 
speaking and the singing voice. Exercises are 
given to guide the self-taught student, and over 
sixty illustrations assist the reader to a definite 
comprehension of the author’s vocal gospel. The 
introduction is by Gustav Kobbé. 


“Scientific Singing,”® by E. Standard Thomas, is 
an ‘attractively bound handbook that contains 
little preachments of science and common-sense 
in regard to the art of singing. The author tells 
us that every man can sing if he will but try, and 
that his vocal art is limited only by the scope of 
his intelligence. Farther than this helpful ad- 
monition, the book assists one to gain poise and an 
intellectual and philosophical basis for free vocal- 
ization. 


A biography of Beethoven* by Romain Rolland 
gives a vivid picture of the great musician, leader, 
and teacher. The intimate quality of the work is 
unusual. Rolland brings us the living Beethoven, 
now merry with a favorite pupil, now sorrowful 
and thoughtful, and again transfigured with in- 
spiration. The philosophic basis of the musician’s 
life is brought out in order to explain his pro- 
found and spiritualized music. The volume in- 
cludes an analysis of the sonatas, the symphonies, 
and quartetssby A. Eaglefiend Hull, accompanied 
by twenty-four musical illustrations and four 
plates. The introduction is by Edward Carpenter, 
the translation by B. Constance Hull. 


Music is too much our diversion and too little 
our salvation, Thomas Whitney Surette writes in 
“Music and Life.”* This practical and inspiring 
book makes clear the relations between human 
beings and music, building its argument on Scho- 





1Amateur Entertainments. By Cranstoun Metcalfe. 
Dutton. 112 pp. 75 cents. 

?Vocal Art Science. By Frank E. Miller. G. Schir- 
mer. 278 pp. Ill, $2.50. 

Scientific Singing. By E. Standard Thomas. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder. 73 pp. $1. 

“Beethoven. By Romain Rolland. Holt. 244 pp, $1.50, 


penhauer’s saying, “Music is the image of the will.” 
“Being musical” is defined rather as a state of 
being than the ability to perform with technical 
brilliance. The chapter on music for children 
should interest all parents, and another on music 
in the public schools is of great value to educa- 
tors. Others treat of community music, the opera 
and the symphony. Frank Damrosch has endorsed 
the material as “illuminating, sane and helpful.” 


“The Song Play Book” (A. S. Barnes Co., 
$1.60.), compiled by Mary Wollaston and edited 
by C. Ward Crampton, Director of Physical 
Training, New York Public Schools, contains 
fifty song-plays chosen for their adaptability to 
play-ground conditions. They also afford vigor- 
ous physical exercise and have been carefully 
tested in the New York Training School for 
Teachers. Most of them are especially useful to 
grades IA to 3B. Not alone teachers but mothers 
with growing families should avail themselves 
of this excellent series of song-plays. 


Among the collections of popular music suited 
to general taste are the “Green Books” of D. 
Appleton Company: “Songs the Whole World 
Sings,” “Ballads the Whole World Sings,” “Piano 
Pieces the Whole World Plays,” “Violin Pieces,” 
etc. “Grand Opera at Home,” and “Songs the 
Children Love to Sing.” This excellent series 
runs the gamut of music both vocal and instru- 
mental that has become deservedly well known. 
Each book is stoutly bound, contains 26 pages 
double size, and is sold for seventy-five cents per 
volume. 

“The National Anthems of the Allies,” in at- 
tractive binding that displays the flags of the 
Allied Nations, will give pleasure to those who 
are able to spread the spirit of patriotism by 
means of music. (G. S. Schirmer, 25 cents.) 


“Writing the Popular Song,’ by E. M. Wickes, 
tells the beginner in song writing all the essen- 
tials of the art and the various phases of busi- 
ness management necessary to marketing one’s 
work. Various types of songs are analyzed, 
lyric construction, melody construction, song-hits, 
and song-cycles. A warning is sounded against 
the unscrupulous “song-sharks” whose advertise- 
ments abound in the cheaper publications, who 
advertise to publish songs and poems—at the ex- 
pense of the author, as it afterward proves, the 
cost varying from thirty-five to seventy-five dol- 
lars. The introduction is by Harry Von Tilzer. 





5 Music and Life. By Thomas Whitney Surette. 
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Writing the Popular Song. By E. M. Wickes. 
Home Correspondence School Press, 181 pp. $1.25. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—THE NEW GOVERNMENT BOND ISSUE 


HE estimated expenditures of the 
United States Government for the fiscal 
year 1918 are $11,782,371,000. The esti- 
mated receipts under laws prior to those 
passed in September are $1,333,500,000, of 
which $225,000,000 are derived from cus- 
toms, $1,000,000,000 from internal revenue, 
and the remainder from _ miscellaneous 
sources. The approximate excess of dis- 
bursements over revenues is $10,500,000,000. 
How to meet this situation has been the 
problem of Congress. ‘The Senate finance 
bill, as amended, provides about $2,500,000,- 
000, or $1,060,000,000 from excess profits, 
about $900,000,000 from incomes, and the 
rest from taxes on liquors, amusements, 
transportation, etc. Post-office receipts are 
reckoned at $325,000,000. The old law 
gave $1,333,500,000. The uncovered mar- 
gin of $7,600,000,000 has to be met by bond 
issues. 

The financing program, as it refers to 
raising funds through sale of bonds and 
short-term certificates, provides for $3,000,- 
000,000 4 per cent. bonds subject only to 
the surtax and with the interest on amounts 
to $5000 exempt from taxes; for the sale of 
certificates of indebtedness which, together 
with those issued under the April 24 act, 
shall not exceed $4,000,000,000, and for 
$2,000,000,000 of war-savings certificates. 
The Liberty 3's are convertible into the 
new 4s at par. The rate of interest on the 
certificates of indebtedness shall be made at 
the option of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He has already authorized $850,000,000 of 
these since the early part of August, with the 
interest fixed at 31%4 per cent. The war- 
certificate bonds will also bear 4 per cent. 
interest and will be a medium through which 
persons of small means, with only a dollar 
_ or a portion of a dollar margin for invest- 
ment at one time, can do their share in fi- 
nancing the war. Interest on these certifi- 
cates is payable at the end of five years, so 
that an original payment of $4 or $4.10 will 
be returned to the holder of the certificate 
in 1922 at $5. Or by accumulated payments 
up to $80 he may have the privilege of trans- 
ferring into a $100 bond. ; 
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The Increased Interest Rate 


Although the Liberty Loan of $2,000,- 
000,000 was oversubscribed by 50 per cent., 
it has been the opinion of Treasury official- 
ism, supported by banking wisdom, that as 
large an amount as $3,000,000,000 could 
not be placed at the earlier rate of 3% per 
cent. A majority of those who took the first 
bonds did so from patriotic motives. Few 
of the individuals who subscribed into the 
millions in order to get a tax-exempt bond, 
received any allotment. Since June the in- 
terest rate has gone up and prices of the 
highest-grade corporation bonds have come 
down to the lowest average in years. The 
Government has been very desirous that the 
public and not the very wealthy should take 
the new bonds. So it has exempted them 
from normal taxes and placed that rate on a 
level with the average savings-bank deposit 
interest. 

It is presumed that those who have held 
their 3%4s will convert them into the new 
4s. Quite large sales of the bonds have al- 
ready been made, with approximately $100,- 
000,000 dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange since they were listed. The buyers 
at the small discount from par have been 
wealthy investors who did not get their al- 
lotments and would have a better margin 
in a tax-exempt 31% per cent. bond than they 
will have in a 4 per cent. issue subject to the 
super-tax. The great, uncultivated field for 
the promoters of the new loan will be that 
occupied by the middle classes who did not 
take many of the 3™%s, and also the agri- 
cultural sections, where subscriptions were 
small and where it was very frankly stated 
that a 3% per cent. bond did not make much 
of an appeal. when local interest rates were 
double that amount. The campaign is ex- 
pected to begin on October 1, with the first 
payments on the new bonds about Decem- 
ber. It is probable that there will be five 
instalments of 20 per cent., each covering a 
period of several months. 


Demands of the Allies 


Before the Ways and Means Committee 
last month, Secretary McAdoo stated that 
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the average monthly requirements of the Al- 
lies would be $500,000,000. They probably 
will be in excess of this sum, as they have 
been increasing. The loans agreed upon up 
to August 24 were $2,066,000,000, of which 
$1,730,000,000 had actually been taken up. 
Since then England and France have re- 
ceived further advances. It is interesting 
that though the present provisional govern- 
ment of Russia has been loaned $275,000,- 
000, she has only accepted -credits of $87,- 
500,000. 

The bill passed by Congress provides for 
$4,000,000,000 to the Allies in addition to 
the $3,000,000,000 authorized last April. 
The early provision applies to the supple- 
mentary credits, viz., that they are covered 
by bonds of the borrowing country, bearing 
the same rate of interest that the lender has 
to pay and with similar maturities. There 
has been a great deal of discussion over the 
life of the bonds. Some have favored short- 
and others long-term issues. “The majority 
opinion has been that not over thirty years 
should be the maturity. The difference be- 
tween what England and France are pay- 
ing for money accommodation through the 
American Government and what they would 
have to pay if they were still compelled to 
go into the open market, as they did when 
they floated the 5 and 5% per cent. loans 
prior to the war, has been estimated at from 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 per annum. 
Some of the foreign issues are now selling be- 
tween a 614 and 7¥% per cent. basis, while 
the French municipal bonds are quoted to 
return from 8 to 9% per cent. 


All Belligerents’ Bonas Below Par 


For some reason Congressmen feel that 
it is a great’ stain on America’s honor and 
credit for her bonds to sell under par. They 
have made much of the small discount at 
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which the Liberty Loan 3%s are currently 
quoted, but have evidently overlooked the 
fact that the Panama 3s are selling on better 
than a 3% per cent. income basis. The 
bonds of all of the belligerent countries have 
been at a heavy discount ever since they were 
put out and a majority have been offered 
originally well under par. 

Some interesting information has been 
read into the bond bill debate in the House 
bearing on Civil War financing. This 
shows how, in 1862, the rate realized on 
Government loans was from 9754 to 76%. 
In March, 1864, the percentage dropped to 
625% and was a shade below 42 in Septem- 
ber of that year. The following June it was 
above 70. The rate of interest ranged from 
7% per cent. down to 5 per cent. The tide 
of battles made an immediate impression on 
prices, and fluctuations were heavy as the 
North won or lost. Speaker Clark said on 
September 6, in reviewing war-time finance, 
“If they had sold bonds when Jubel Early 
was out here at Silver Springs they 
would not have brought 25 cents on the 
dollar.” 

One very curious feature of the war bonds 
issued in Europe and the foreign loans floated 
here since 1915 is the absence of response 
they have made to military or political de- 
velopments to their advantage and the equal 
indifference to events that might be expected 
to have a depreciating effect. An exception 
is, of course, the Russian issues, which have 
moved violently in London and New York 
and now show losses—to those who pur- 
chased them a year ago—of 50 per cent. and 
over. This decline toward the middle of 
September began to affect both the English 
and French government issues listed. in New 
York. They declined to a level where they 
gave a return of from over 7 to above 8 
per cent. 


II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 868—A PLAN FOR INVESTING $15,000 


I have on deposit in savings accounts drawing 4 
per cent. about $15,000. 

For patriotic reasons I have subscribed for $3000 
Liberty Loan Government Bonds, 3% per cent. I have 
in mind investing the balance as follows: 

$4000 in railroad bonds. 

$4000 in utility bonds or stocks. 

$4000 in railroad stocks. 


I would prefer such stocks and bonds as are listed on 
the New. York Exchange and have a ready sale. Do 
you consider railroad bonds at the present time a good 
purchase, or is there a probability of a lower level of 
Prices in the near future? What is the present status 
ef railroad stocks, such as . 

Atchison common. 

Atchison preferred. 

Great Northern preferred. 

Pennsylvania. 


Southern Pacific? 


Are these stocks a safe investment at the present 
market, or is there a probability of their ruling lower 
in the near future? I desire safe investments and 
at present prices think I could average 5% to 5% per 
cent. - 


In our judgment, the plan of distribution which 
you have worked out for your contemplated in- 
vestment of $15,000 is an excellent one. Especially 
do we commend you for the consideration which 
you have given to the 3%4 per cent Liberty Loan 
Bonds of the United States Government. After 
all, and even in spite of the relatively low rate 
of interest which these bonds bear, they are an en- 
tirely tax free investment and as the premier se- 
curities of the world as far as safety is con- 
cerned a highly attractive investment. 
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The situation in respect to railroad and 
public utility bonds and stocks is one which 
makes it difficult, if not entirely impossible, to 
foresee definite limits to the decline in market 
prices which has been in progress now for the 
last few. weeks. As far as the two classes of 
bonds in particular are concerned we are now 
inclined to think that an average price level 
lower than the one now prevailing may be 
seen. But it is probably needless for us to tell 
you that experience has proved that one of the 
most serious mistakes which an individual in- 
vestor can make is to undertake to find the bot- 
tom of a declining market for securities when he 
is bent upon buying, or the top of the advancing 
market when he is bent upon selling. 

Putting aside price consideration pure and sim- 
ple, we do not hesitate to venture the assertion 
that the present is by no means an unfavorable 
time to buy well secured railroad and _ public 
utility bonds and railroad and public utility 
stocks of the well established dividend paying 
classes. It does not make so much difference to 
the true investor how low a safe bond may go in 
market prices, provided he is able to buy at a 
price which satisfies his requirements in respect 
to income. -When one is able to buy such bonds 
as Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Adjustment 
Mortgage 4 per cents; Atlanta & Charlotte Air 
Line Consolidated Mortgage 5 per cents, and 
Oregon Short Line Guaranteed Refunding 4 per 
cents at prices to yield a net income of 5 per 
cent or better, it seems to us that the investment 
opportunity is one well worth taking advantage 
of. These are typical of the present day oppor- 
tunities for safe investment in the category of 
standard listed railroad bonds. 

Among the well secured public utility bonds of 
the listed class to which the present price situa- 
tion naturally directs. attention are Interborough 
Rapid Transit 1st and Refunding 5 per cents; 
Utah Power & Light 1st Mortgage 5 per cents; 
Virginia Railway & Power 1st and Refunding 
5 per cents; American Telephone & Telegraph 
Collateral Trust 5 per cents and Western Union 
Collateral 5 per cents. 

The best of the railroad stocks, aside from 
the choicest of the preferred investment issues 
like Atchison preferred, for example, which at 
the present time is not selling very much above a 
5 per cent income basis, are, in our judgment, 
Union Pacific common; Great Northern pre- 
ferred; Atchison common; Southern Pacific, and 
Pennsylvania. These are the very stocks which 
you appear to have had under consideration. We 
name them more or less arbitrarily in order of 
our idea of their relative investment merits. 

We trust that you may find the foregoing sug- 
gestions of some help in your undertaking to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution of your investment 
problem. If there is any other information you 
would like to have, we trust that you will not 
hesitate to avail yourself of the facilities of this 
Department. 


No. 89. BONDS AND MARKETABILITY 


I have a few hundred dollars which I desire to invest 
in some good stock or bond yielding 5 per cent. and 
with a good degree of marketability. Please give me 
a report on Springfield Gas first mortgage 6’s due 1926, 
Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 5’s, and Jamaica Water 
Supply first consolidated 5’s, due 1946. 


These bonds seem to us to be without exception 


issues that are likely to prove satisfactory to hold 
for income purposes, although none of them can 
be said to be representative of the highest grade 
and most conservative investments. ‘There are 
two of them, however, which we do not believe 
would afford an entirely satisfactory degree of 
marketability. We refer to the Springfield Gas 
6’s and Jamaica Water Supply 5’s, both of which 
are relatively small issues having a narrow and 
at times disappointing market. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio convertible 5 per cents 
are listed bonds of a class which it is almost al- 
ways possible to sell easily at a price. They are 
not high-grade railroad bonds, but their general 
position, judged in the light of the current earn- 
ings of the road, seems to be a fairly strong one. 
We should not be inclined to recommend them 
for careful investment, but if one were willing 
to assume at least a slight business risk, we should 
say that they were not unattractive at their current 
market price. 


No. 870. WHAT IS A “MUTUAL BANK?” 


Will you please explain the term “mutual,” as ap- 
plied to savings banks. 


As we have endeavored to explain on several 
occasions, a mutual savings bank is one which 
does not have stockholders. Earnings of such 
institutions, over and above actual expenses of 
operation and certain sums which the law con- 
templates shall be set aside as reserves for con- 
tingencies, are distributed pro rata among the 
depositors in the form of interest on their ac- 
counts. As a class, mutual savings banks are 
better and stronger than stock savings banks. 


No. 871. AN EXCHANGE nn 
CRITICISE 


I hold United Light & “areas 6’s of 1920 and have 
been offered in exchange Central Power & Light first 
mortgage 6’s of 1946. What do you think? 


In your place, we think we should not be dis- 
posed to make this exchange. Our decision in the 
matter would be based very largely on the theory 
that in an investment market characterized by so 
many uncertainties as the present market, rela- 
tively short-term, rather than long-term securities 
are, as experience has shown, the more satisfac- 
tory to hold. 


No. 872. NORTHERN PACIFIC’S PAR VALUE 


I notice in the last issue of the Review the state- 
ment that the par value of Northern Pacific stock is 
$50. I have some of this stock, bought at 110%, and 
never heard that its par value was less than $100. I 
shall be pleased if you will give me light or the matter. 


The designation of Northern Pacific stock in the 
table published in the September issue of the 
magazine as an issue of $50 par value was a typo- 
graphical error. Its par is $100, as you have 
always supposed. 


Correction—We have been advised by a bank- 
ing house closely associated with the financing 
of the Detroit Edison Company that we were in 
error in stating in the September number of the 
Review OF Reviews that the company assumes the 
payment of the normal Federal income tax on its 
first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 
due 1940. The company assumes the payment of 
the normal tax on its first mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds, due 1933, but not on the issue of 1940. We 
are glad to make this correction, 
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